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A FINE DAY AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


“ WHEREFORE in Warwickshire ?” 
as Falstaff says to Hal. Why, 
we had “a vision of our own,” 
as Wordsworth has it, about this 
same Stratford,—a long-cherished 
wish to visit the birth-place of 
“William Shakspeare, of Stratford- 
upon-Avyon, in the county of War- 
wick, gentleman,” as he describes 
himself in his will,—a kind of han- 
kering not ill expressed by Davy, 
Master Shallow’s man, in the wilds 
of Gloucestershire, when he ex- 
claims, “‘ I hope to see London once 
ere I die.” Have we explained our- 
selves sufficiently, dear reader? We 
have. We had wished to make a 
Stratford pilgrimage before our last 
great pilgrimage, to the grave. 
There was much upon our minds, 
and much more upon our table, to 
push us on to Stratford. “ Bar- 
dolph, get thee before to Coventry ; 
fill me a bottle ofsack. Our soldiers 
shall march through ; we'll to Sutton 
Colfield to-night.” There was Co- 
ventry with her Book of Mysteries, 
and her Peeping Tom; her walls 
commemorated in King Henry V1. ; 
and “ Gosford Green, near Coventry,” 
commemorated in King Henry IV. 
There was Sutton Colfield ; yes, 
and Daventry, where “ the red-nosed 
innkeeper” lived; and Barson, in 
Warwickshire,—* Goodman Puff, of 
Barson,” the friend of Mr. Silence, 
whose name aroused the ire of 
the indignant Pistol. Yes, indeed, 
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there was much to see and think 
about on the “public road near Co- 
ventry.” Marston, the poet, was a 
Coventry man ; and in this fine, old 
steepled city Philemon Holland en- 
tertained the Water Poet on his 
Pennyless Pilgrimage to Scotland,— 
the same Philemon who used in 
translation more paper and fewer 
pens than any other writer before or 
since. We had many thoughts to 
“ march through Coventry,” and then, 
on the road from ne to Strat- 
ford, there were other sights to see. 
Kenilworth Castle, where Shak- 
speare has laid a scene, and Scott a 
whole romance; Warwick Castle, 
still standing in all its old baronial 
grandeur ; the chapel of the Nevilles 
and the Beauchamps bold ; and Char- 
lecote, the noble seat of Lucys by the 
dozen. 

Then in books before us we had 
Collier’s Life and Collier’s new edi- 
tion, Collier’s New Facts and Collier’s 
New Particulars; Mr. Knight’s Pic- 
torial Life, Mr. Knight’s Miniature 
Life, and Mr. Knight’s Store-of- 
Knowledge Life (where is his Libra- 
ry Life?) ; with Dyce upon Collier, 
and Collier’s nothing in return; Mr. 
Hunter's first part and Mr. Hunter's 
second part of New Illustrations ; 
Washington Irving's Sketch-Book, 
and Howitt’s chapter of a visit in his 
Visits to Remarkable Places ; a Caste 
from the Poet’s Monumental Bust, 
and Mr. Wheler’s excellent little 
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Guide to the Borough and Neigh- 
bourhood he understands and enjoys 
so thoroughly. With all these recol- 
lections, and all these books packed 
closely up in a new portmanteau for 
the occasion, we laid our partridge- 
shooting propensities on the shelf, 
and set off for Coventry and Strat- 
ford. 

It is a pleasant piece of traditionary 
gossip preserved by Aubrey, that 
Shakspeare “was wont to go into 
Warwickshire once a yeare, and did 
commonly lye at the Crowne Taverne 
in Oxford, where he was exceedingly 
respected.” But this was an indirect 
road for us to go, however much we 
should like to follow Shakspeare’s 
footsteps on this occasion, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, as he is said to 
have called himself in a joke with 
Dick Burbage, had much to attract 
him to the Crown Tavern. Mrs. 
Davenant, the landlady, “a very 
beautiful woman, and of a very good 
wit,” * was far from being blind to the 
many excellencies of Shakspeare ; 
and Sir William Davenant (her son) 
is said to have had our fellow Shak- 
speare for his father. “ Davenant,” 
says Dyce, “ was willing to be thought 
the son of Shakspeare even at the 
expense of his mother’s reputation.” t 
Cruel Mr. Dyce! If we had chosen 
the Oxford way, we must have gone 
to the Angel: there was no Mrs. 
Davenant (as well, perhaps, for our 
virtue), and no Crown ‘Tavern, the 
more to be regretted. The Crown 
was an inn in Tom Warton’s time. 
“It still remains an inn,” says that 
gentle antiquary, “ and is an old de- 
cayed house, but probably was once 
a principal inn in Oxford. It is di- 
rectly in the road from Stratford to 
London. In a large upper room,” 
he adds, “ which seems to have been 
a sort of hall for entertaining a large 
company, or for accommodating (as 
was the custom) different parties at 
once, there was a bow-window, with 
three pieces of excellent stained 
glass.” The house still stands, but 
is no longer an inn. 

Shakspeare’s route from London 
to Stratford was by way of Uxbridge 
(famous for a treaty to no good pur- 
pose), by Beaconsfield (the birth- 
place and property of Waller), on 
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to East Wickham, Stokingchurch, 
Thetisford, Whatley, and Oxford. 
At Oxford he passed a night. He 
would then go on by the way of 
Woodstock, Enstone, and Shipstone, 
over the Avon by Clopton’s Bridge, 
to his native Stratford. On his right 
lay Charlecote, on his left the col- 
legiate church of Stratford, while 
before him was Henley Street, the 
meadows about Ingon, the woods of 
Welcombe, and the little hamlet or 
village of Shottery. 

The directors of the London and 
Birmingham Railway have brought 
Coventry within a four hours’ jour- 
ney from London. How soon four 
hours fly by! The half-price period 
at a theatre is very little less; and 
many a time and oft have we sat four 
hours over our dinner, our walnuts, 
and our wine. Well; here we are 
at Coventry, and Stratford lies as 
Emmaus to Jerusalem :—- 


“ Emmaus is a city small that lies 
From Sion’s walls distant a little way ; 
A man that early on the morn doth rise 
May thither walk ere third hour of the 
day.” —Fairrax. 


With these delicious lines upon our 
lips, we sent our portmanteau on by 
the first coach, and walked, full of 
heart and hope, to Stratford, by way 
of Kenilworth and Warwick. Ben 
Jonson went on foot to Scotland, in 
spite of Lord Bacon’s observation 
made to him before he started, that 
he “loved not to see Poesy go on 
other feet than poetic dactyls and 
spondees.” 

What materials were there on 
the road for conjecture and in- 
genuity to indulge in! Was Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, though a boy, pre- 
sent at the princely pleasures of 
Kenilworth, as Tieck and Charles 
Knight would lead us to believe? 
IIas Mr. Halpin, in his ingenious 
essay, hit on the right reason of 
the abrupt termination of the famous 
festivities described by the cox- 
comb Laneham and the magician 
Scott ? Thoughts about Kenilworth, 
and thoughts of this kind, were up- 
yermost in our mind during our half- 
oats hurried ramble round the 
ruins. ‘The history of the castle 
itself,—even the ballad of Mickle, 


+ Life of Shakspeare in the Aldine Poets, p. lxii. 
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delicious as it is, has done little for 
these ruinous remains of baronial 
grandeur. A stray member from 
the Camden Society had surveyed 
them with the dull enthusiasm of an 
archxologist—a chance poet, for the 
sake of William Julius Mickle, and a 
coxcomb of an antiquary, for the 
sake of Gascoigne and Laneham. 
By such kind of visitants alone had 
Kenilworth been honoured, but for 
the time-past-reviving genius of our 
illustrious novelist, who has thrown 
the charm of history and romance 
around these ruins, and made ladies 
from the waters of Leamington 
kindle at the sight of roofless walls 
and Gothic recesses,— mere walls and 
recesses to them, and nothing more, 
but for the creative inspiration of that 
inimitable dreamer and dweller in the 
past. 

The river Avon— Shakspeare’s 
Avon—flows before the front of 
Warwick Castle. A dinnerless man, 
with only five shillings in his pocket, 
would be unwise to pass the castle. 
He should certainly go in. He will 
find he is well repaid for his five- 
shilling fee to the communicative 
housekeeper. The vulgar appetites 
of the body, what are they to the 
rich desires and longings ofthe mind ? 
Acolastus, or Sir Epicure Mammon, 
could realise no such fine banquet on 
the table as Randolph and his father 
Ben have pictured and imagined for 
them. The luxurious Waller could 
banquet on the face of a female 
beauty :— 


“ I'll banquet sometimes on thy face, 
But make my constant meals at home.” 


We recollect nothing at Warwick 
flitting unmistakeably before us but 
the noble castle itself, and Rubens’s 
three-quarter portrait of Lord Arun- 
del in armour. The porridge-pot of 
Guy, and the Raphael commended by 
Kugler, are indistinct images,—things 
we have seen, but we have no wish 
to see again; but we could sit over 
against the castle, on thy banks, O 
Avon! or within the castle, before 
the portrait of Lord Arundel, and 
commune with ourselves and time 
past. Thoughts harmless and sug- 
gestive, and ill-exchanged for the 
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waking moments of the world we 
live in. 

Westward ho! Yes, westward is 
our way, and here we are fairly out 
of sight of Warwick, and within the 
land of Shakspeare. What land? The 
land of Shakspeare is the land of ci- 
vilisation. He has a freehold pro- 
perty in creation throughout the 
four quarters of the globe. He 
sounds and steers for no north-west 
passage to the heart. Men and wo- 
men speak sentiments and forms of 
words unwittingly from Shakspeare : 
what’s 

“thundering Aoschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us ?” 
Ben Jonson. 


orall that insolent Greece and haugh- 
ty Rome have set forth to defy the 
world in the realms of literature : 


‘* He was not of an age, but forall time,” 


the first in point of time, and the 
first in merit of all the commenda- 
tions upon Shakspeare. 

Fine thoughts and trimmed-up 
paragraphs apart, the land of Shak- 
speare is contained in a circuit of six 
miles round Stratford-upon-Avon. 
A bull’s hide cut as Dido cut it 
would encircle the real home of the 
poet of the universe. He who ex- 
hausted worlds and then imagined 
new, could confine his desires to this 
little Elba of a spot. He would 
scem to have no longings or aspira- 
tions beyond it. It is to Stratford, in 
the “ sessions of sweet, silent thought,* 
that he would summon up remem- 
brance. For one of these rich fields 
on either side of us, an acre at Ingon, 
at Gospel-Bush, or Bishopton, he 
would Save pawned a play to Hens- 
lowe or to Heminge. All his la- 
bours were for gain rather than re- 
putation :— 


“ Shakspeare, whom you and every play- 
house bill 

Style the divine, the matchless, what you 
will, 

For gain, not glory, winged his roving 
flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite.” 

Pore. 


A crowded house, the claps of a mul- 
titude, or a warm third night—those 
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long-sought honours of other poets— 
were welcome to Shakspeare only as 
one great means to an end,—the ac- 
quisition of wealth, honestly acquired, 
and the foundation of a home and 
family in his native borough. “ Wise 
to salvation was good Mistress Hall,” 
and wise to salvation was William 
Shakspeare, her father :— 

** Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and 

there, 
And made myself a motley to the view.” 
Sonnet 110, 


That is, he had become a player, a 
kind of fool, upon the stage; and for 
what? ‘To retire, before he was fifty 
years ofage, to a property of his own, 
to the second-best, if not the best, 
house in the whole of Stratford :— 


**O, for my sake, do you with Fortune 
chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful 
deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public man- 
ners breeds.” — Sonnet 111. 


Does Jacques allude to this motley 

fool when he says, in As You Like It, 

**T met a fool i’ the forest, a motley 
fool, 

Who laid him down and bask'd him in 
the sun, 

And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good 
terms, 

In good set terms,—and yet a motley 
fool.” —Act ii. se. 7. : 


“ Riddle me, riddle me” this, Mr. 
Knight; “riddle me, riddle me” 
this, Mr. Collier. 

We chose, on our way to the home 
of our great dramatic poct, to take 
the Charlecote road, that we might 
enter Stratford as Shakspeare would 
enter it, by Clopton’s Bridge across 
the Avon. But this was farther 
than our feet could well carry us, 
and we thought of Rosalind and 
Touchstone in the forest ef Arden :— 


** Rosalind. O Jupiter! how weary 
are my spirits! 
__** Touchstone. I care not for my spirits, 
if my legs were not weary.” 
Night and a coach overtook us at 
the same time; and we entered Strat- 
ford over Clopton’s Bridge by a 
coach called the “ Immortal Shak- 
speare.” 

Washington Irving and William 
Howitt put up at the Red Horse, we 
put up at the White Lion, because 
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Mr. Murray intends recommending 
it in his Handbook for England. 
The Red Horse is near the bridge, 
while the White Lion is in Henley 
Street, on the road to Henley-in- 
Arden, a Robin Hood bow-shot far- 
ther up the town. A cup of tea, 
with the proper concomitants, and a 
glass of warm brandy and water 
after all, and we were ready to re- 
tire. The bell was rang, and we 
announced our wishes. Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving talks of a pretty cham- 
bermaid, we have no recollection of 
ours, but all this is by parenthesis. 
Unmistakeably distinct and vivid, 
however, are our recollections of that 
little walk of ours along the White 
Lion corridor to bed. The good old 
practice is maintained in Stratford of 
naming, not numbering rooms. We 
could have passed a pleasant hour or 
so away in the Dolphin chamber be- 
fore a sea-coal fire, or in the Half 
Moon over a pint of bastard. But 
the rooms were all named after the 
plays of the immortal poet, and the 
Dolphin and Half Moon were toys 
only for the fancy. ‘Then where 
were we to put up for the night and 
rest our weary frame after this day- 
dream ofthe past? In“ As you Like 
It,” or “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
in the “ Merry Wives” with Mistress 
Ford, or in “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with Quince the carpenter, 
Snout the tinker, or Flute the bel- 
lows-mender. In none of these. 
Candle and chambermaid flitted on 
before us, and we entered a room 
with the murderous name of “ Mac- 
beth” upon its doorway. “ Good 
night, sir,” was sounding in our ears, 
when “ Macbeth doth murder sleep,” 
rushed unpleasantly in recollection. 
We were out of the room in an in- 
stant, and quietly asked for some 
other room. Only one other was 
disengaged, “King Richard IL,” 
so we took Dickon, making our des- 
tiny our choice; and, what is more, 
passing more than one pleasant night 
in “ King Richard’s” room without 
a Brakenbury pillow to disturb the 
tranquillity of our breathing. Our 
friend Murray was lodged, if we mis- 
take not, in “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” He had recommended the 
Red Horse, if he had passed a night 
even in imagination with Macbeth. 
We sallied out before breakfast to 
make a rough suryey of the place. 
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A man was cleaning a gutter before 
a small tenement in Henley Street. 
The smell was offensive enough 
to induce us to hurry on, but for the 
age of the tenement before us. On 
looking up we observed a sign-board 
abutting from the building, with the 
significant inscription, “Tus Immor- 
TAL SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN IN THIS 
nousg.” We stood for some time 
uncovered, and looked reverentially 
on the birth-place of so great a man. 
‘The show-woman was not then up, 
and we walked on. “ The people of 
Stratford are as dirty as ever:” it 
was thus that we communed with 
ourselves. “One of the few facts 
known about the father of the poet, 
is his being amerced in 1558 in the 
sum of fourpence for not keeping 
clean the gutter in front of his dwell- 
ing. 

The chapel of the guild and the 
town-hall next attracted our atten- 
tion ; an exhibition-room of reliques 
of the immortal bard, and a statue of 
Shakspeare, a gift to the corporation 
from David Garrick. Washington 
Irving tells us that his first night's 
dream at Stratford was of Shaks- 
peare, the Jubilee, and David Garrick. 
No such thoughts came into our 
minds ; dream, indeed, we did not, 
but we remember a few bitter mutter- 
ings in the night, containing a long 
prefix of epithets before the names 
of Gastrell and Malone. But this 
same Garrick, he it is we are dealing 
with now,—this “ kindred mind” 
with Shakspeare, we are told. Foh! 
a kindred mind! What had Garrick 
in common with William Shakspeare, 
but the outward and visible sign of 
a human being? Think of the Ju- 
bilee! we have no patience with the 
Jubilee. It was a piece of ridiculous 
tom-foolery: Dr. Johnson was wise 
in keeping away. The follies of 
Garrick and the coxcombry of Los- 
well were alike ridiculous. 

Garrick, whom we speak well of 
on other occasions, had fared very ill 
with us on this, had we not by this 
time arrived before the green porch 
of marriageable limes which form a 
kind of Gothic aisle or avenue to the 
church of Stratford - upon - Avon. 
The poetic idea of the origin of 
Gothic architecture may be prettily 
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traced in the fine-ribbed intersections 
of these trees. But what has the 
origin of architecture to do with 
Shakspeare? Why, truly, nothing 
at all. ‘There was no getting within 
the church at present. We were too 
early astir for the sexton, so we sur- 
veyed the exterior of the church ; 
mooded, muttered, and moralised 
among the graves, and stood for a 
time before the chancel window. 
The morning was unusually cold and 
raw for the month of September, but 
a glimpse or two of sunshine pro- 
mised a fine day. The haze of the 
morning cleared apace, and before 
our breakfast was well ordered, a 
FINE DAY arose for us and for our 
readers in the quiet little borough 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Stratford-upon-A von is situated in 
the Barichway Hundred of the county 
of Warwick, and derives its name, as 
Dugdale tells us, from a ford or 
passage over the river Avon upon 
the great street or road leading from 
Henley-in-Arden towards London. 
There is little for the historian to 
relate about Stratford before the 
reign of Henry VII., when Sir Hugh 
Clopton, a member of the Mercers’ 
Company and lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, erected “ the great stone-arched 
bridge at Stratford-upon-Avon,” for 
which he is commended by Stow both 
in his Summary and his Survey. This 
bridge still stands, a noble monument 
to the memory of its founder. 

The borough of Stratford received 
its first regular charter of incor- 
poration from King Edward VI. 
“ What makes a city? whether a 
bishoprick, or any of that nature ?” 
was a question put to the learned 
Selden. We read his answer in his 
Table-Talk, “*Tis according to the 
first charter which made them a cor- 
poration. If they are incorporated 
by the name of civitas, they are a 
city ; if by the name of burgum, they 
are a borough.” In the charter of 
incorporation, Stratford is specially 
distinguished by the name of burgum. 
The manor of Stafford appertained 
originally to the see of Worcester. 
Heath, bishop of Worcester, made it 
over, in 1549, to Dudley, earl of 
Warwick and duke of Northumber- 
land, in exchange for lands of equal 


* Collier's Life of Shakspeare, p. 66, 
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value in Worcestershire. On Dud- 
ley’s attainder, it fell to the crown. 
King Charles IT. gave it to the witty 
Earl of Dorset, and in the Sackville 
family the manor still remains. 

We may safely suppose that Strat- 
ford, before its first regular charter 
of incorporation, was a place of very 
little trade or consequence. In 1564, 
the year in which our great dramatic 
poet was born, the average annual 
number of baptisms was fifty-five, 
and of burials forty-two. “ These 
numbers,” says Mr. Knight, “ upon 
received principles of calculation, 
would give us a total population of 
about 1400.” A malignant fever, in 
1564, when Shakspeare was only two 
months old, carried off about a 
seventh part of the whole population. 
A fire, in 1594, destroyed very man 
of the smaller dwellings; and a still 
more destructive fire, in 1614, con- 
sumed, in two hours, so many of the 
fairer houses, “ that the whole town 
was in very great danger to have 
been utterly consumed.” A brief 
was granted for the relief of the 
inhabitants, and a letter, addressed 
by the privy council to the bailiff 
and aldermen of Stratford, prohibit- 
ing the use in future of straw and 
furze, and suchlike combustible stuff, 
in the covering of houses. 

The earliest date at which we hear 
of a Shakspeare in the borough of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, is the 17th of 
June, 1555, “ when,” says Mr. Col- 
lier, “ Thomas Siche, of Arscotte in 
Worcestershire, instituted a proceed- 
ing in the Bailiff's Court of Stratford 
for the recovery of the sum of 82. from 
John Shakspeare, called, it is said, 
in the Latin record of the suit 
John Shakspeare of Stratford, in the 
county of Warwick, GLover,” the 
word glover being expressed, as Mr. 
Collier tells us, by the common con- 
traction for the termination of the 
word. Aubrey had heard that Shaks- 
peare’s father was a butcher, and 
Rowe that he was a dealer in wool. 
Malone, who discovered this entry, 
in the bailiff’s book of Stratford, 
brought it forward to prove incon- 
testably that the poet's father was a 
glover. Mr. Collier and Mr. Hunter 
back up Mr. Malone; but Mr. 
Knight will not yield Ais assent, and 
very wisely, as we think. 

This far-famed entry, by far the 
most interesting entry in the whole 
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of the corporation records, has been 
rinted by Mr. Malone, by Mr. 
night, and by Mr. Collier, each 
differently, and each from the origi- 
nal. Here is agreement for you! 
Well, what is more, not one of the 
three can read the original. “ We 
have seen the original entry,” — 
Mr. Knight, “and we think it right 
to present a facsimile of it.” We, too, 
have seen it by the kind permission 
of Mr. Hunt, the present town-clerk 
of Stratford, and can bear witness to 
the accuracy of Mr. Fairholt’s fac- 
simile. Malone reads,— 


** quod reddat ei oct. libras,” &c. 


Mr. Knight,— 


“ qd reddt ei oct libras ;” 


and Mr. Collier, “ as Malone did not 
copy it quite correctly,”— 


“ quod reddat ei oct. libras,” &c. 


Whoever saw a long et cetera at the 
end ofalegalentry? Wenever did. 
Nor does the entry in question con- 
tainone. Mr. Knight omits the &c. ; 
but look, Mr. Knight, at your own 
facsimile, and see if our new reading 
is not correct. John Shakspeare’s 
debt to Thomas Siche was not 8. 
(unluckily for John Shakspeare it 
was more); the §c. of Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Collier is really X¢ TEN 
SHILLINGS, the common abbreviation 
ofthe time. John Shakspeare’s debt 
Was EIGHT POUNDS TEN SHILLINGS. 

This new discovery of ours is 
really, at first sight, a matter of very 
little consequence ; perhaps valueless 
altogether, but for the question it 
occasions. This one word, this devil's 
bridge of a word, known unto all as 
glover. What is it? We cannot 
tell. Sir Harris Nicolas cannot tell. 

The corporation of Stratford, in 
John Shakspeare’s time, consisted of 
a bailiff, thirteen aldermen, and four- 
teen burgesses. Within the juris- 
diction of the borough was the Court 
of the Bailiff, for the trial of all 
causes in which the debt and damages 
did not amount to 30/.; and the 
Court Leet, with its affeerors and its 
ale-tasters. “John Shakspeare ap- 
pears to have gone,” says Mr. Knight, 
“ through the whole regular course 
of municipal duty. In 1556, he was 
on the jury of the Court Leet; in 
1557, an ale-taster ; in 1558, a bur- 
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gess ; in 1559, constable ; in 1560, an 
affeeror ; in 1561, chamberlain; in 
1565, an alderman; and in 1568, 
high-bailiff of the borough.” 

The great people of Stratford in 
Shakspeare’s time were the Cloptons 
and the Combes. The vicar was the 
next great dignitary ofthe place ; the 
bailiff followed after, and then the al- 
dermen and burgesses of the borough. 
The Cloptons would appear to 
have lived away from Stratford; 
while the Combes, as gentlemen 
living on their landed property, 
would have thought it beneath the 
dignity of their birth to have gone 
through the several corporate offices 
ofthe borough. The corporate duties 
of Stratford devolved, therefore, on 
the principal tradesmen of the place. 
We should like to see a list of the 
bailiffs of Stratford, with their oc- 
cupations, from the earliest period to 
the present time. We might arrive 
in this way at some nearer approxi- 
mation than we at present possess to 
the rank and standing of our poet’s 
father. 

This rank of precedence in Strat- 
ford was in the days of John 
and Mary Shakspeare; our poet’s 
great success in London gave a dif- 
ferent standing to the family within 
their native borough. It may be as 
well to mention the position of the 
Clopton and Combe families at this 
time. The heiress of the Cloptons 
married before William Shakspeare 
acquired any property in his native 


place, George Carew, a soldier of 


great eminence in Ireland, created 
in 1605 Baron Carew of Clopton, 
and in 1608 promoted by King James 
to the high and distinguished office 
of Master of the Ordnance to the 
king. Old John Combe, the usurer, 
as he is called, was the squire of the 
place in William Shakspeare’s time. 
A London-bred boy knows nothing 
of the squire, he is better acquainted 
with the parish-beadle. 

We have no necessity for foot- 
notes to support the truth of what 
we advance—for rare extracts from 
still rarer volumes. We have only 
to step into Stratford church for 
monumental illustrations of Stratford 
in Shakspeare’s time. The Cloptons 
sleep in a chapel of their own near 
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the north transept, the Combes close 
to the altar, and the Shakspeares 
(William Shakspeare’s family) before 
the altar. There are really no other 
monuments of consequence in the 
church but the "ion, the 
Combes, and the Shakspeares. Old 
Sir Hugh Clopton, who built the 
bridge over the Avon, was buried in 
1496 in the church of St. Margaret 
et in London. His grand- 
nephew William Clopton, was bu- 
ried in the Clopton chapel in 
1592, and William Clopton’s wife, 
in the same chapel, in 1596. 
Their only surviving child, a daugh- 
ter, named Joyce, married Sir 
George Carew, created Baron Carew, 
of Clopton, by King James I. and 
Earl of Totness by King Charles I. 
He had no issue by his wife so that 
his titles became extinct. His Pacata 
Hibernia is well known and has 
si him a place in Walpole’s Cata- 
ogue of Royal and Noble Authors. 
His wife survived him, and has 
erected a stately and characteristic 
monument to his memory. 

The Combes lie clinging (figura- 
tively speaking) to the horns of the 
altar. Of the old usurer, as he is 
called, there is a recumbent figure on 
an altar-tomb, the work of Gerard 
Johnson, a London sculptor. 


“Shouldering God’s altar a vile image 
stands, 

Belies his features—nay, extends his 
hands.” — Pore. 


He died on the 10th of July, 1614 
(the day after the great fire in Strat- 
ford), and Shakspeare is said to have 
spoken an epitaph upon him :— 


“Ten in the hundred the devil allows, 

But Combe will bave twelve he swears 
and he vows. 

If any one ask Who lies in this tomb? 

Ho! quoth the devil, ‘tis my John a 
Combe.”* 


There was something of Shakspeare 
in the wit of Mrs. Hall, there is no- 
thing of Shakspeare in this sorry effu- 
sion on the old twelve-per-cent ex- 
tortioner. It is, however, of the age 
of Shakspeare, and as such of some 
importance in the consideration of old 
Combes’s character, 

The biographers of Shakspeare 


* We give Aubrey’s version as the earliest in point of time, 
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would have us to believe that this 
libel on old Combe has no ground- 
work of truth for its foundation. We 
are quite of a different way of think- 
ing. “There is more in the matter,” 
as Mr. Hunter says, “than the 
writers on the life of Shakspeare 
have perceived.” The old usurer, it 
is true, left William Shakspeare by 
will five pounds. He is found giv- 
ing five pounds away upon his death- 
bed, giving away, in fact, that which 
was not his own but to give away. 
“We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out.” The concurring 
belief of two hundred years has been 
that Shakspeare did make some kind 
of facetious verse or another upon 
Combe the usurer ; and Mr. Hunter, 
in his Prolusions, has brought a 
MS. diary of the year 1634 to 
strengthen and bear out the belief. 
Tn Stratford church was seen in 1634 
by four officers in a summer's jour- 
ney, “a monument for the Earl of 
Totness and his lady, still living; 
the monument of Sir Hugh Clopton ; 
a ncat monument of that famous Eng- 
lish poet Mr. William Shakspeare, 
who was born here; and one of an 
old gentleman, a batchelor, Mr. 
Combe, upon whose name the said 
poet did merrily fann up some witty 
and facetious verses, which time would 
not give us leave to sacke up.” Mr. 
Hunter fancies that these witty and 
facetious verses were actually inscrib- 
ed within the church. Serious verses 
were often hung on tombs or fastened 
to the hatchment over the grave of 
the deceased, but verses “ written in 
the punning style of the times,” ne- 
ver were. The travellers knew no- 
thing more than the sexton’s story, 
who had his lesson by heart, like the 
man who shews and illustrates the 
tombs in Westminster Abbey with 
the story of the lady who died of the 
prick of a needle, and of the man who 
cut off the Emperor of Morocco’s 
head. 

If we cannot at this day bring 
even one isolated instance of usurious 
exaction against “old John a Combe,” 
we can cite against his son and suc- 
cessor a case of cruel oppression, 
worse than usury in our eyes. The 
twelve-per-cent hero of the quaint 
old epitaph plundered the spendthrift 
heir, the son would have plundered 
the poor, and, what is more, the poor 
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in his own neighbourhood. The in- 
habitants of Stratford had been in 
possession time out of mind of certain 
common lands lying in and near the 
property of the Combes. These very 
fields we find in 1614 one William 
Combe, then high sheriff of the 
county, active in endeavouring to 
inclose. One of the last acts of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare’s life was to fight the 
battle of the poor against the op- 
ressor. ‘The enclosure,” says Mr. 
Knight, “would, in all probability, 
have improved the poet's property 
and increased the value of the tithes 
of the moiety of which he held a 
lease.” Blessings on thy large and 
enn heart, Will Shakspeare, 
there was very little of vile self or of 
the Combe composition in thy make. 
The corporation, too, was of thy way 
of thinking, and sent their common 
clerk to London to oppose the project 
of their own high sheriff, for matters 
went so far that the crown, as lord 
of the manor of Stratford, was at 
length appealed to. Mr. Knight is 
silent on the result, but Mr. Collier 
adds, ‘“‘ We may gather that the op- 
position was effectual, because no- 
thing was done in the business; the 
common fields of Welcombe, which it 
had been intended to enclose, re- 
mained open for pasture as before.” 
Now on this subject both Mr. 
Knight and Mr. Collier have over- 
looked two very important docu- 
ments printed in a book they had 
open before them when compo- 
sing their respective lives of our 
great dramatic poct. We allude to 
two letters on the subject of the 
enclosure, printed in Chalmers’ Apo- 
logy, one to the Master of the Rolls, 
and the other to Combe himself, and 
both from the privy-council. The 
land in question which Combe in- 
tended to enclose and turn into pas- 
ture “to the prejudice of the tithes 
of corn and grain employed to divers 
charitable uses,” was 400 acres of 
arable, not pasture land, as it is 
called by Mr. Collier. Combe would 
appear to have commenced his enclo- 
sure, for orders are given that he 
should lay open (as they formerly 
were) the grounds already enclosed, 
and that the land converted into pas- 
ture be again made arable for corn 
and grain according to the course of 
husbandry there. This was in 1618, 
so that Shakspeare did not live to 
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see the good effects of his own inter- 
ference, and the triumph of the 
cause he had so much at heart. Mr. 
Collier represents the matter to have 
been settled in Shakspeare’s life- 
time. 

There is a monument in the chan- 
cel of the church of Stratford to this 
William Combe, who died at the 
age of eighty, on the 30th of January, 
1666-7. ‘The Thomas Combe to 
whom Shakspeare left his sword was 
the nephew of the usurer: Mr. Knight 
calls him the second son. Mr. 
Hunter, in his Prolusions, has set 
this matter at rest. There is end- 
less confusion, he justly remarks, in 
Mr. Malone’s account of the Combes. 

We may look around the church of 
Stratford in vain for memorials of 
the vicars and bailiffs of Stratford in 
the days of John and William Shak- 
speare. Heycroft and Byfield, the 
vicars of the church, lie no one 
knows where; and of only one bailiff 
of the time of Shakspeare is there 
any thing in the shape of an existing 
record: this is, however, a monu- 
ment of some consequence in our 
eyes, though a mere slab let into the 
wall. Its inscription is every thing, 
for it tells us the trade of Richard 
Hill, three times bailiff of Stratford. 
He died in 1593, and was a woollen- 
draper :— 


“ Hee woold not strive to get excessive 
gaine 

Tn ani cloath or other kinde of thinge ; 

His servant, S. I., this truth can testifie, 

A witness that beheld it with mi eie.” 


Now this, we conceive, was the true 
designation of the trade pursued by 
John Shakspeare, and what Rowe 
meant when he said he was a consi- 
derable dealer in wool. There were, 
however, other divisions in the wool- 
trade of Stratford. Julius Shaw, a 
witness to the will of Shakspeare, 
was the son of a wovl-driver, for so 
his father describes himself in his 
will; and Francis Smith, who died 
in 1625, having been three several 
times bailiff of the borough, was, we 
are told, a mercer.* <A dealer in 
wool would have conveyed very 
little meaning to the corporation of 
Stratford in William Shakspeare’s 
time. 


* See his epitaph in Dugdale and in Wheler. 
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The collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity in Stratford is one of 
those fine long cathedral churches 
common in Warwick, a county with- 
out a eathedral of its own. There 
are no peculiarities in the style or 
construction, or any part of the edi- 
fice particularly praiseworthy, if we 
except the chancel, a well-lighted, 
broad, and well-proportioned piece 
of Gothic architecture. The nave 
and transepts are in the early Eng- 
lish, the chancel in the perpendicular 
styles. The roof is a recent re- 
construction made within the last ten 
or fifteen years ; the nave at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of Stratford, 
and the chancel by a general sub- 
scription set on foot by Mr. Britton. 

There are few things we disapprove 
of more than a hurried step in a 
building set apart for any kind of 
devotion. It is our wish to tread at 
all times through a church or church- 
yard slowly and thoughtfully :— 


‘*« To sec a man tread over graves, 
T hold it no good mark ; 

’Sis wicked in the sun and moon, 
And bad luck in the dark.” 


We found ourselves in the church at 
Stratford, in spite of Coleridge and 
our own resolutions, pushing past 
the sexton, and making our way, at a 
kind of four-mile pace, to the chancel 
and the monument of Shakspeare. 
Here was a realisation of what we 
had only seen on paper and in our 
fancies before. We knew the exact 
position of every monument in the 
church, and could have shewn the 
tombs almost as well as Mr. Kite 
himself, whom we would recommend 
as a modest and intelligent Living 
handbook to the church he has under 
charge. Did we invoke at first 
sight our hearty curses on Malone, 
as we stood before the well-known 
monument of our “ admirable dra- 
matic poet.” No,not we! far other- 
wise: our thoughts were with Shak- 
speare, and the noble epitaph by 
Milton to his only superior :— 


“ What needs my Shakspeare for his 
honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones?” 


Here, in the chancel of this church, 
is food for speculative thought and 


It no longer exists, 
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quiet contemplation. We could ab- 
stract ourselves from all around, and 
gaze out hours of solid somethings 
and airy nothings in the monument 
before us. This is the true “con- 
templative man’s recreation,” think- 
ing of Shakspeare in his own church, 
and by the side of his grave, looking 
on marble, till, with too much con- 
ceiving,* we become marble ourselves. 

The poct’s monument was erected 
within seven years after his death (as 
we gather from the verses of Leonard 
Digges, before the first folio Shak- 
speare) ; and Dugdale tells us, in his 
Diary, that it was the work of Ge- 
rard Johnson, a Hollander, “in St. 
Thomas Apostells,” a name unknown 
to Vertue and his editor Walpole. 
The old usurer’s monument is the 
work of the same sculptor, but John 
Combe’s figure has no pretensions to 
be called art. The effigy of Shak- 
speare has. There is no good draw- 
ing of the monument, nor have we 
seen any good cast of the bust. Mr. 
Wheler’s is the best we have seen; 
it is really better than the cast in the 
library at Abbotsford. The reduced 
copies are positively worthless, they 


are nothing like. There is a play of 
humour about the face happily imi- 
tated by Chantrey in his bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, the best bust in the 


world. Mr. Wheler’s cast has this, 
but no other. 

Malone has not been too hardly 
dealt with. All his services for 
Shakspeare, and they are many, are 
outweighed by the piece of disservice 
that he did him in hiring a common 
house-painter of Stratford to daub 
with three thick coats of white paint 
“the majestic face” and well-pro- 
portioned figure of the noble poet. 
He obliterated the very colours of 
his dress and person. The very 
colour of the cheek, the eye, the 
eyebrow, hair, the very dress he used 
to wear; “the only authentic tes- 
timony we had, however imperfect, 
of these curious parts and parcels of 
him.”¢ They covered him over with 
a coat of white paint. “ By r 
says Charles Lamb, “if I had been a 
justice of peace for Warwickshire, I 
would have clapped both commenta- 
tor and sexton fast in the stocks, for 
a pair of meddling, sacrilegious var- 


* Milton. 
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lets! I think I see them at their 
work, these sapient trouble-tombs !” 

“ The bust,” says Mr. Britton, “is 
the size of life; it is formed out of a 
block of soft stone, and was originally 
painted over in imitation of nature. 
The hands and face were of flesh- 
colour, the eyes of a light hazel, and 
the hair and beard auburn. The 
doublet, or coat, was scarlet, and 
covered with a loose black gown, or 
tabard, without sleeves; the upper 
part of the cushion was green, the 
under half crimson, and the tassels 
gilt.” We may add that the colours 
were obliterated in the year 1793, 
and that the monument was repaired 
generally in the year 1748, by an 
actor of the name of Ward, “ from 
the profits of the representation of 
Othello.” John Philip Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons were the grand-children 
of this Mr. Ward. A proper re- 
verence for Shakspeare was, there- 
fore, of some standing in the family. 

We wonder it never occurred to 
Mr. Malone that the task of painting 
a bust really required a knowledge 
of art beyond the reach of a common 
house-painter. It is no easy matter 
to oil a plaster-cast, and it is an ope- 
ration of some delicacy and taste to 
paint it properly. A common house- 
painter would obliterate all the rarer 
excellences of Chantrey’s bust of Sir 
Walter Scott with one smear of his 
heavy white-lead and oil. How 
much, then, must the bust of Shak- 
speare have suffered with its three 
thick coats! Get near it, as we did, 
and sce the thick, rough, custard- 
like incrustation upon it. No smile 
can win through that thick curd of 
of asses-milk in the shape of white 
paint. All the art of Gerard John- 
son, and all the details of the poct’s 
face, are put out of sight by the 
clotted coat that covers and conceals 
them. 

Many have expressed a wish to 
undo what Mr. Malone has done. 
Others hesitate, and think it dan- 
gerous to tamper with an acid, or 
with any sharp instrument, upon so 
soft a stone as the bust would appear 
to be composed of. Great caution, 
we admit, is necessary, but still some- 
thing should be done. We would 
recommend a trial on the effigy of 


t Elia, 2d Series. 
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old Combe (for Malone white-painted 
the usurer as well as the poet). The 
effigy is the work of the same artist, 
and the material it is in a kind of 
Caen stone, not so hard as marble, 
but still hard and durable. If the 
attempt succeeds on the old usurer, 
it is time then to do the same good 
service for the poet. We may fail in 
all we expect from the attempt, but 
it can do no harm, and we have the 
merit of endeavouring to do some- 
thing. 

We have said that there is no good 
engraving of the poct’s monument ; 
we have yet to state, however strange 
it may appear, that there are no two 
engravings alike. The first, in point 
of time, is that by Hollar,— 


“ Whose accuracy all men durst swear for, 
Though none of them knew why or where- 
fore ;” 


engraved, in 1656, if not before, for 
the first edition of Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, published in that year. 
The engraving we refer to is on 
p- 520. The poet has no pen in his 
right hand, and instead of a cushion 
before him, he is represented holding 
a kind of muff or bolster to his sto- 
mach. Above each of the capitals 
isa lion’s head. There are no lions’ 
heads now, or even places for them. 
The legs of the two children dangle 
down at a considerable length. The 
children are smaller than in Hollar’s 
engraving, and have their legs tucked 
and trussed up beneath them. 

The second engraving of the mo- 
nument in point of time is that ex- 
ecuted by Vandergucht, in 1709, for 
Rowe's edition of the Dramas. This 
has every appearance of a copy from 
Hollar, with the shadows reversed. 
There is no engraving in Theobald, 
so that the engravings by Hollar and 
Vandergucht are the only repre- 
sentations of the monument we pos- 
sess, prior to the repairs in 1748 out 
of the profits of Othello. 

Here are questions, then, for our 
consideration. As Hollar’s engraving 
is no representation of the monu- 
ment as it now Zs, is it a representa- 
tion of what the monument was ? 
We can put no further faith in Dug- 
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dale or in Hollar, if the engraving 
made by Hollar and adopted by Dug- 
dale is untrue. Hollar engraves the 
inscription as it now is with far more 
accuracy than the usual run of mo- 
dern copies of the same inscription. 
For our own part, we are inclined to 
put great faith in Hollar, backed up 
as he is by Sir William Dugdale and 
the poet Rowe. We should like to 
be informed of the extent of Mr. 
Ward’s repairs in the year 1748. 
Mr. Collier is silent on the subject ; 
Mr. Dyce says, “Its colours were 
renewed in 1748 ;” and Mr. Knight 
(following Mr. Britton), that the 
monument was repaired and the co- 
lours renewed in that year. 

Repaired and renewed are terms so 
indefinite in their meaning, that no- 
thing is to be gathered from their 
use on this occasion. The repaired 
and beautified so common in our 
churches, all true lovers of archi- 
tecture hold in a kind of pious hor- 
ror. It is our belief that Mr. Ward 
did something more than renew the 
colours. The children on the top 
look like cheap importations from 
London, or children executed upon 
contract by a Stratford stonemason. 
The children in Hollar are in a better 
style of art (bad as that art is) ; and 
they are represented in that species 
of attitude which stands the least 
chance of a lengthened preservation. 
Look in Westminster Abbey, and at 
every turn you will see a fresh proof 
of our position. The profits of a 
play acted in Stratford for the avowed 
object of restoring the poct’s tomb, 
would have sufficed for much more 
than the fee of a decorative painter.* 
What, then, was done? Let us look 
to a future number of the Shakspeare 
Society’s papers for information on 
this point. 

Reparations and renewals were not 
unnecessary in the church at Strat- 
ford. The tomb of William Clopton 
and Anne his wife was “repair- 
ed and beautified” in 1630, and 
again in 1714. Two small tablets 
on the tomb record these repara- 
tions. 

On the poet's monument is the 
following inscription, which we have 


* Mr. Wheler tells us (p. 74) that the renewal of the colours was executed by 


Mr, John Hall, a limner of Stratford. 
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had cut in wood, in exact imitation 

of the form of the original letters :— 
[vbiclo PYLIVM GENIO SOCRATEM ARTE’ MARONEM 
"TERRA TEGIT POFVLVS MACRET OLYMPVS HABET 


STAY PASSENGER WHY GOEST "HOV BY. SO FAST 
READ IF HOV CANST WHOM ENVIONS DEA HAH PLAST 
WIR IN'RIS MONVIENT SHAKSPEARE WITH WHOME 
QVICK NATVRE DIDE WHOSE NANE DOH DECK Y. TOMBE 
FAR MORE TEN COST SIER ALLY HE HAH WRITT 
LEAVES LIVING ART BVT PAGE TO.SERVE HIS WITT 
opitrawo vo 1416 
ATATISS3 Ore 23 AP 


Malone and Dyce have left out the 
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word “by” in the first line, to say 
nothing of minor mistakes in their 
printed copies of this inscription. In 
the last line but one, Mr. Collier 
prints sieth; Mr. Knight, sieh. Sieh 
agrees with the inscription as we now 
see it, though one may trace the 
remains of a stroke, forming a fan- 
ciful t between the e and the h.* 

The lines on the grave-stone are 
printed by Malone, Dyce, and Knight, 
in a strange and ill-assorted manner. 

We copy Mr. Knight's manner of 
shewing them off (they are all three 
on the same erroneous principle), 
that one may answer for all — 


“* Goop Frenp ror Jesus SAKE rorpeare 


To pics T—E Dusr EncroAsen HE.Re. 


Buse se T—E Man < spares T—Es Stones 
> 


T 
Awp curst pz He — moves my Bonss.” 


¥ 


Mr. Knight calls it an “extra- 
ordinary inscription ;” it really is so 
as he has printed it, but as it is cut 
on the stone there is nothing very 
extraordinary about it. Steevens 
took it into his clever, whimsical 
brain that the thought was “ ex- 
pressed in an uncouth mixture of 
small and capital letters;” and in- 
duced Malone to adopt the same 
opinion.t| This was one of Steevens’ 
vagaries to perplex and mislead Ma- 
lone ; and a Chinese puzzle he has 
made of a few old letters cut in the 
quaint manner of the time. Here is 
the inscription cut on wood, in exact 
imitation of the original :— 


GOOD FREND FOR IESVS SAKE FORREARE 
TO DICG HE DVST. ENCLOASED HEARE 
BLESE BE Y MANY SPARES HES STONES ~ 
AND CVRST BE HE Y. MOVES MY BONES 


We should like to have seen how 
Steevens would have copied for Mr. 
Malone's use the epitaph on Orlando 
Gibbon (the ancestor of Gibbon the 
historian), in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The letter T is arranged in a fanciful 
manner throughout the whole in- 


scription. Gibbon died in the year 
1625, and his monument is of that 
period. Mr. Collier, it is proper to 
state, has printed the inscription on a 
very different principle. He has no 
uncouth mixture of small and capital 
letters, but prints it as it stands in a 
type of the ordinary kind. 

We never understood the full force 
and the actual necessity of these lines 
till we went to Stratford. Our poet 
sleeps in the chancel of the church, 
within a few feet of the charnel-housc 
door. The lines, rude and unlike 
the genius of Shakspeare as they are, 
would appear to have answered the 
purpose for which they were placed 
upon his grave. “ The clerk that 
shewed us this church,” says a cor- 
respondent of Mr. Edward South- 
well, in the year 1693, “ was above 
eighty years old. Ie says that this 
Shakspeare was formerly in this town 
bound apprentice to a butcher, but 
that he ran from his master to Lon- 
don, and there was received into the 
play-house as a servitor. He was 
the best of his family, but the male 
line is extinguished. Not one, for 
fear of the curse above said, dare 
touch his gravestone, though his wife 


* We have had this cut done twice, yet, in spite of all our care, there are one or 
two slight slips in it not to be rectified without re-engraving the whole. The Y in 
the fourth line should have a small capital S over it. Our cut, however, is true to the 


character of the inscription, 
t Shak, by Boswell, ii, 506. 
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and daughters did earnestly desire to 
be laid in the same grave with him.” * 


“ What needs my Shakspeare for his 
honoured bones ?” 
Milton exclaims, in his epitaph on 
his fellow-poet. Shakspeare could 
need nothing but “ Forbear !” Would 
to God than any such humble lines 
(doggerel, Mr. Knight calls them) 
had been inscribed on the grave of 
Milton! They were much needed 
in the church of St. Giles’, Cripple- 
gate. With some such warning curse 
upon his grave, he had slept, as he 
had wished, securely in the tomb :— 
“ Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore 
vultus, 
Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut Pernasside 
lauri, 
Fronde comas, 
quiescam,” 
Miron in Manso. 
One sexton would have had handed 
down to him from another the stor 
of the curse ; and a doggerel epitaph 
had secured to the remains of the 
great Milton that quiet in the grave 
from which they were some sixty 
years ago so indecently disturbed. 
Our last ramble at Stratford was 
on the banks of the Avon, within 
sight of the church which contains 
the dust of Shakspeare. Bones there 
can be none, all must be dust by this 
time. “For though the earth in the 
chancel of the church of the Hol 
Trinity in Stratford hath not so quic 
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a digestion with the earth of Acel- 
dama, to consume flesh in twenty- 
four hours, yet such the appetite 
thereof, and all other English graves, 
to leave small reversions of a body 
after so many years.” f 


“ Earth unto earth is now returned: a 
doom 
Long since decreed: yet what was 
more divine 
In me—my purer soul—_tbis narrow room 
Nor can, nor must this hollow vault 
confine,” 


This was the belief of William 
Shakspeare, as we find it in his will. 
The language is not his, but is copied 
from the grave of the mother of Sir 
John Barnard, the husband of the 
only child of the poet’s eldest daugh- 
ter. We thank Mr. Ilunter for 
calling our attention to the sonnet 
which contains these lines. 

One day at Stratford is not enough ; 
we shall, therefore, resume our way- 
side rambles and closet thoughts in 
another number of Recina. We 
have yet to deal with the deer-steal- 
ing story; to introduce our readers 
to some of Mr. Collier's discoveries ; 
to the pleasant descriptions of Mr. 
Knight, imbued as they are with the 
true spirit of poetry in prose; and to 
say a word in commendation of our 
friend Mr. Harness, and his late la- 
bours in the chancel of the church at 
Stratford. 


* Letter found among Lord de Clifford’s Papers (sold in 1834), printed ,for 


T. Rodd, 8vo, 1838. 
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THE SMITHS. 


Tus biographer who addresses him- 
self honestly to his task has, in al- 
most every case, a serious difficulty 
to encounter at its very threshold, in 
compiling a complete and authentic 
genealogy of his hero. If he be of 
high extraction and personal im- 
portance, it is surprising how the 
family tree ramificates and widens, 
and, like the banian, forms itself 
into a very forest of relationship and 
connexion. In such case, not only 
every branch, but every twig, must 
be brought into evidence, or his 
work is considered to be incomplete, 
at least by the said twigs. If, on the 
other hand, the biographied be of 
low birth, and a mere soldier of for- 
tune in that great and warring army 
yclept “the world,” the dilemma of 
his chronicler is still worse ; for, if it 
be true, as we are sometimes poct- 
ically told, that there are periods in 
which men so change, 


“ The very mother would not know her 
%” 
son, 


how much more evident is it, that 
where humble beginnings have con- 
ducted to magnificent ends, the said 
son may very easily forget to know 
his mother, and live on altogether 
mystified as to the identity of his 
father ? 

These philosophical reflections have 
been wrung from us by the mental 
and moral action which they involve. 
We are ourselves, at this moment, 
labouring under this precise diffi- 
culty ; and with every straight-for- 
ward and single-hearted desire to do 
all justice to the family which we 
are about to immortalise, we are ne- 
vertheless conscious that we shall 
never be enabled to accomplish our 
duty fully, even if we perform it, in 
so far as it lies in our power, fairly 
in this respect. 

The particular branch of the well- 
known and widely disseminated race 
of Sarr to which we are now about 
to direct the attention of our readers, 
were inhabitants of, and house-holders 
in, the suburban village of Brompton; 
and all their history anterior to this 
fact we are compelled to give in ne- 
gatives. There is no authority to 
shew that they were nearly related 


to the gallant admiral Sir Sydney ; 
nor to the mistaken gentleman who 
elected himself into a great circu- 
lating medium in the Exchequer 
Office; nor to Joe Smith, the pro- 
phet of the Mormons; nor to the 
Princess of Capua; nor to the very 
respectable publisher in Cornhill ; 
nor to the titled lady of a certain 
provincial high-sheriff, who, after 
lavishing upon a felon (under con- 
viction for the murder of his wife) 
every assiduous attention which could 
soothe his captivity, ultimately, with 
a delicacy of sentiment beyond all 
praise, presented to him, on the mor- 
ning of his demise, a white camelia, 
which decorated him upon the gal- 
lows; nor even to the unhappy little 
urchin, who, with Masters Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, of spelling- 
book notoriety, paid the penalty of 
his aquatic propensities ; and we are 
also bold to affirm that they claimed 
no affinity whatever with a certain 
“Duke Smith,” mentioned by several 
of the French journals as having 
been present at the coronation of his 
majesty Louis Philippe. 

We have heard that Mrs. Major 
Fireball, of Woolwich, called them 
the “ Brompton Smiths,” in contra- 
distinction to the “ Russell Square 
Smiths,” and the “ Smiths of the 
Engineers ;” but we are only too 
well aware that they could not claim 
the sonorous appellation from the 
possession of any local property or 
appointment. We wish that the fact 
were otherwise; for there is a decided 
gentility in an introductory surname 
which is so fully appreciated by all 
the Smiths, throughout England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Princi- 
pality, that clegant ears are now 
seldom profaned by the abruptness 
of the solitary cognomen. Captain 
Smith is, indeed, very commonly met 
with, especially on the railroads, and 
in the outward-bound American 
steam-ships ; but this scarcely merits 
mention, as, in nine cases out of ten, 
it is a mere temporary title, adopted 
from a just ———— of its unob- 
trusive simplicity. Where it is a 
real possession, however, the case is 
altogether different. Look through, 


not only the Court Guide, discreet 
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reader, but even the Directory, and 
you cannot fail to admire the in- 
genious combinations, and the mu- 
sical pluralities, by which the na- 
turally insignificant monosyllable is 
made ine No bleak, barren, 
undistinctive Johns, Jameses, or Jo- 
nathans, stand alone, to avyouch the 
utter want of taste and ambition of 
those who bore them; the sponsors 
of the Smiths have been more pro- 
vident, and thus we have only Cra- 
ven Smiths, and Beresford Smiths, 
and Perey Smiths, and Dalton Smiths, 
and so on; not to mention the final 
e's and the intermedial y's, which 
also tend to produce a distinction 
and a variety, which, on paper at 
least, is highly aristocratic, and has a 
direct tendency to prove that the 
Smithes and the Smyths are made 
from the porcelain-clay, and not 
from the delf parings of the mass. 
Our Smiths had, unfortunately, 
not been so distinguished. We are 
condemned to admit that they pos- 
sessed no fashion-giving and dis- 
tinctive ante-appellation; and al- 
though Mrs. Major Fireball invari- 
ably called them, as we have already 


stated, the “ Brompton Smiths,” they 
had, unhappily, no claim to be so 
announced when they entered her 


drawing-room. The footman in the 
hall carelessly said “ Smith,” as the 
alighted from their “ fly,” and left 
his coadjutor on the landing to class 
them as he saw fit; while even the 
hired waiters handed to them the 
first cup of tea from the pot, and 
the last class of champagne from the 
bottle, without compunction, feeling 
their own consequence involved in 
over-civility to a Mr. or Mrs. Smith. 
It must be confessed that, if as a 
French female writer gravely as- 
serted in one of her works, men 
were once angels and are to be mon- 
keys, although it is uncertain when 
their wings fell off, and when their 
tails are to sprout, there is already a 
good deal of the latter animal to be 
detected in his human embryo. 

Old Smith was a retired stock- 
broker “ of credit and renown,” and 
we confess, with a blush, that he had 
all through life been quite insensible 
to the stupidity of his sponsors, and 
was even unguarded enough to tell 
long-winded stories of past times, in 
which his father was made to address 
him as “* Aaron, my boy!” a piece of 
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social callosity which could only be 
accounted for by his being “ like 
nobody else.” Mrs. Smith whose 
Christian name was Margaret, which, 
with the addition of the final ¢e, now 
so universal among those who bear 
it, might have been rendered highly 
eligible and proper, her husband 
always persisted in calling “ Meg.” 
Strange to say, she never resented 
the injury, but answered to the ple- 
beian monosyllable with as much 
placidity as Jonah it were a matter 
of no consequence; and that one 
name was as good as another, and 
that “ the rose,” &c. &c.; but we will 
not quote Shakspeare, for we are 
quite sure that Mrs. Smith would 
only have laughed at us for our 
pains. 

The three young Smiths were 
grown up to man’s estate. At home 
they were called Tom, Dick, and 
Harry; but by all their acquain- 
tance they were known as Gold- 
smith, Silversmith, and Blacksmith. 
Goldsmith, the elder, had red hair, 
red eye-brows, and red whiskers ; 
pink cheeks, large hands, and a small 
waist ; he did not speak Italian, but 
he sang it; had a smattering of 
French; played on the cornet-a- 
piston; and talked sentiment. He 
was a clerk in a public office, and 
was always careful to impress upon 
strangers that he held “a place under 
government.” Silversmith, the se- 
cond brother, had white hair, white 
eye-lashes, white hands, a voice like 
a cracked flute, very little coat collar, 
and a vast deal of visible linen. He 
was a small critic, a small poet, a 
small virtuoso, and a very small 
dandy ; lisped solemn judgments on 
music and musicians, and wrote ar- 
ticles for a cheap periodical. He was 
also under government —in the Post 
Office. Blacksmith was totally un- 
like his two elders. His personal 
beauty made him every where wel- 
come with the one sex, and his frank 
good-humour and high-heartedness 
were his general ponent to popu- 
larity with the other. As his sou- 
briquet implies, he was very dark, 
with large, dazzling black eyes, and 
masses of rich hair to match; 
teeth of the most sparkling white- 
ness, a ready smile, and as fine 
a figure as such a face required 
to introduce it. His advantages 
did not, however, end here. e 
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had been fortunate in a rich old 
god-father, after whom he had been 
duly christened Henry  Grigson 
Smith; a compliment which acted 
so potently upon the worthy dry- 
salter, for such was his calling, that 
on his demise he bequeathed to his 
lucky namesake an annuity of 300/. 
a-year. The younger of the Smiths 
was decidedly “ a silver spoon.” 
There yet remains one member of 
the family to name, the fair and only 
daughter, Lydia, or, as her brothers 
invariably called her, “ Liddy.” 
She was a sweet girl, and had 
she been reared in the aristocratic 
atmosphere of “the squares,” she 
would have been the pet of the 
Morning Post, and compelled even 
the beautiful and patrician Lady 
C V—— to look to her roses. 
But Liddy Smith was born and bred 
in Brompton. “Her name was 
never heard” where lordships con- 
gregate; she was in no one’s way ; 
at least, in no one’s who could pos- 
sibly compete with her either in mind 
or person; and yet she grew up as 
charming and as lovely as though 
she had first seen the light through 
a drapery of silver tissue, and cared 
as little about her social deprivations 
as though Lodge had never chro- 
nicled a peerage, nor crowned heads 
created one. It was impossible, while 
looking upon her, to avoid smiling 
as the conviction rose in one’s mind, 
of how much of bright, and beau- 
tiful, and blessed, there exists in this 
every-day world of ours among the 
“ nobodies” of society, who are not 
even recognised by their more aris- 
tocratic fellow-mortals, and to smile, 
too, more in pity thaninanger. Liddy 
Smith had never been jostled in a 
crowd of the élite in her life; had 
never been happy enough to stand 
upon a staircase for a couple of 
hours, half-suffocated by the foul 
odour of oil-lamps, with one man’s 
elbow resting upon her shoulder, 
and the breath of another tainting 
her auburn ringlets. In short, she 
was not a fashionable beauty, whose 
“seasons” were discussed like the 
marks in a horse’s mouth, and her 
separate attractions cnumcrated in the 
same manner, and with much the 
same feeling as the “points” in a 
racer. She had been deprived of all 
these advantages, for her father had 
been in business, and she lived at 
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Brompton. But then she was a gen- 
tlewoman of Nature’s own making, 
graceful as though Madame Michau 
had been her posture- mistress, and 
with a heart overflowing with love, 
and pouring forth its rich tide of 
happiness upon all around her. 

Vhat eyes she had! Not of that 

blank, bleak, lustreless blue, which 
reminds one of the cold tint of a 
porcelain tea-saucer, but warm, 
beaming, love- inspiring eyes, in 
which you saw yourself when you 
looked into them, and which changed 
and deepened like the hues of the 
amethyst, and seemed at times to be 
almost as dark as the long black 
lashes that kept perilous guard over 
them. Her curls were like threads 
of gold, they had caught the flashes 
from those brilliant eyes, and held 
them prisoners, while her rosy, pout- 
ing little lips appeared to be per- 
petually smiling at the larceny. No 
one, had he been asked the question, 
would have declared Liddy to be tall, 
for she was so harmoniously moulded 
that her height was never remarked ; 
and as to her hands and ankles! 
But we shall never have done if we 
undertake to catalogue the charms 
of the little Brompton beauty, and 
so we will leave our sketch unfi- 
nished, and each of our readers may 
rub in the tints he prefers. 

Such were the Smiths. Ancestor- 
less —for how could they have fore- 
fathers? and what would they have 
been the better for them if they had? 
Nameless—for theirs was only a ge- 
neric appellation after all. Soulless 
—for they had no ambition to climb 
from their own step of the great 
human ladder on their hands and 
knees, in order to get a footing on 
the one above them, to be retained 
only by submitting to a box on the 
ears from one side, a kick from the 
other, and a cold shoulder every 
where. Such they were; and having 
premised thus much, it will, doubt- 
less, be thought by a vast number of 
more fortunate individuals a mere 
presumption, that they should have 
taken the liberty of considering 
themselves to be very respectable, 
orderly, substantial members of soci- 
ety ; and have made themselves com- 
fortable in their own way, without 
caring one pin about the greater (if 
not quite the wiser) folks, who, like 
the luscious tenants of an over-ripe 
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stilton, were hustling, rolling, and 
writhing, one over the other, to get 
near the top rind of that huge, un- 
sound, corruption-teeming cheese — 
the world. 

“ And so, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Smith, as she lightly brushed a 
speck of dust from the out-spread 
folds of her silver-grey dress, and 
drew the crimson sofa-cushion a 
little more comfortably into the 
angle of the corner nearest to the 
fire; “ Mr. Wentworth really dines 
with us to-day.” 

“ As sure as two and two make 
four, Meg,” was the characteristic 
reply of Mr. Smith. 

“ Well, I am really very glad of 
it,” smiled the good-humoured ma- 
tron; “ I do so hope he will like the 
children.” 

Mrs. Smith was subject to the 
common error of parents, and always 
forgot the possibility of her offspring 
becoming men and women. 

“ He can’t help himself,” said her 
husband, complacently thrusting a 
very broad thumb and a very squat 
finger into a very capacious snuff- 
box, enriched with the effigy of 
George III. “ He won't often see 
such a family; only, Meg, my dear, 
I wish that Tom, if he sings, would 
give us a good old English ballad, 
instead of one of those Italian thing- 
umbobs; for, besides the noise, which 
I can’t say’s pleasant, I have always 
an uncomfortable notion that when 
a man don’t know what he is singing 
about, he may chance to make a fool 
of himself. However, I only throw 
this out as a hint, my dear, and 
should be very sorry to hurt his 
feelings.” And the worthy old gen- 
tleman gently stroked his hand over 
the scanty crop which still fringed 
his partially bald brow, where the 
organ of benevolence was so promi- 
nent and so expansive that the text 
of his whole life might have been 
inscribed upon it, and glanced in- 
quiringly towards his wife, as though 
to ascertain whether she perfectly 
understood him. 

Mrs. Smith was silent for a mo- 
ment; and it was evidently the 
silence of perplexity. Goldsmith 
piqued himself on his bravuras, and 
she knew it; and Mr. Wentworth 
would be a new listener ; and so be- 
twéen husband and son she scarcel 
knew what was to be done. Ulti- 
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mately, like a prudent woman, she 
did nothing — except brush another 
imaginary speck of dust from her 
silver-grey satin, and disturb a very 
good fire with a very unnecessary 

ker. But, blessings on her gentle 

eart! her husband understood as 

well that he was understood, as 
though she had deluged him with 
assurances to that effect ; and he felt 
that the Italian thingumbobs would 
be dispensed with, if possible, as fully 
as though the arrangement had been 
verbally made. 

“ Tt zs strange enough, certainly,” 
remarked the old gentleman, “ that, 
after having refused so often, Went- 
worth should volunteer to dine with 
us at last ; and volunteer he did, for 
I'd given up asking him for the last 
five years. He's an odd fish, that’s 
certain; but he’s a good fellow at 
bottom, that I know. And now, 
where's Liddy ?” 

“ Setting out the dessert, and put- 
ting the ornaments on the candles. 
She’s as anxious as I am, dear child, 
that your friend should see every 
thing in order.” 

The old gentleman looked up with 
a bland smile, and nodded his head 
gently, with a nod that said as plainly 
as words could have done it, “ I’m 
much obliged to you both.” 

And the advent of Mr. Went- 
worth was an event in the family at 
Brompton; for he and Aaron had 
been school-fellows and chums, and 
had loved one another at the age 
when friendship is unalloyed by 
self-interest, or envy, or false pride. 
And then a long vacuum had oc- 
curred in their acquaintance —a life- 
time almost—upwards of forty years 
—for the one had passed all the in- 
terval in London, and the other in a 
manufacturing district in the north 
of England, and as they had no busi- 
ness connexion, they had utterly lost 
sight of each other, for there were 
no railways in their times, and men 
did not hiss and steam over a thou- 
sand miles in a week, as they do 
now, bringing the two ends of the 
country together, and making an er- 
rand out of every mercantile trans- 
action, as though their houses were 
haunted, and they made a point of 
getting away from home whenever 
they could, in order to escape the 
ghost. At the end of the said fort 
years, however, Mr. Wentworth had, 
MM 
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to use his friend's graphic expres- 
sion, “ turned up again” one day in 
Cheapside, and, strange to say, the 
two men knew each other, despite 
the wear and tear of time and money- 
making; and they were glad to meet 
again, for those ancient school-boy 
friendships are green spots upon the 
waste of a world-worn heart, and 
bring back thoughts like long-for- 
gotten music, and so they shook 
hands warmly and heartily, and 
made mutual inquiries, and reminded 
each other of past exploits, and for 
half an hour felt as though they 
were — again. And then they 
parted, shaking hands once more in 
the gateway, into which they had 
withdrawn to escape the pressure of 
the passing crowd. The hour was 
come for Smith to be on ’Change, 
where there was a good deal stirring 
just then, and, as he told his friend, 
“He must look sharp while he was 
in business, for he had had pretty 
near enough of it, and was about to 
give it up altogether.” And then 
they shook hands a third time, and 
exchanged cards, and promised to 
call upon one another; and each 
caught himself whistling as he 
walked away, as though he had 
suddenly grown young again. And 
so he had. Young in heart, young 
in feeling, young in the best and 
kindliest feelings of our nature. It 
is only a pity that the ruder and 
rougher contact of the world brushes 
the bloom of such holy impulses 
away ere they are half enjoyed. 
Time had, however, done his work 
on both ; and Smith, especially, felt 
that it had. As for him, he was so 
surrounded by loving sympathies 
that he had defied fate to shut up 
his heart; and when, good, honest, 
kind, old man, he trudged off, 
a few days subsequently, with a 
smile on his lips, and his umbrella 
under his arm, to call upon his an- 
cient chum at Islington, his last 
words had been a promise to his 
wife, that he would stop and order 
home a dish of fish upon his way, 
for he should be sure to bring Dick 
Wentworth back with him to dinner. 
But Dick was not so easily caught 
as the fish, and a quarter to five saw 
the punctual Bromptonite as usual 
upon his own door-step, with the 
knocker in his hand, it is true, but 
he was alone, and the smile was gone 
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with which he had set forth upon 
his errand. 

“ Had he missed Mr. Wentworth ?” 
his wife anxiously inquired as she 
met him in the hall, and with her 
own affectionate hands relieved him 
of his great-coat. “Well, it really 
was provoking, for a more beautiful 
little turbot than Collins had sent in 
never was seen, and as they were 
alone they could have done very 
well without it.” 

But Aaron Smith had not missed 
Richard Wentworth. On the con- 
trary, he had found him at home, in 
one of those small road-side houses 
with green railings and a green gate, 
inclosing four square yards of sulky- 
looking soil, brown box, and grimy 
shrubs, which the landlords of these 
suburban dwellings designate a gar- 
den. What a type they are, those 
wretched-looking inclosures, of the 
crowd without! What efforts do the 
cankered roses make to blow into a 
distorted mockery of beauty! What 
strugglings against the exhausted 
soil and the unwholesome atmo- 
sphere do the shrubs sustain to lift 
their heads a little higher, and to 
put forth a few more dwarfed and 
discoloured leaves ; and how do they 
persist in clinging to an unlovely 
and profitless existence, even while 
the rain of heaven descends on them 
in soot-showers, and the blithe 
breezes that should eome freighted 
with the sweet odours of the distant 
hills and pure valleys of the country 
over which they have swept, only 
carry to them upon their laden 
wings the clouds of dust made foul 
by thronging footsteps; while the 
very sparrows, town-struck, and 
vitiated by a city life, forsake their 
uninviting boughs to congregate in 
the eaves of the houses, as though 
nature were at a discount even with 
herself in her garb of grime and 
ghastliness ! 

Every thing in the way of im- 
provement and embellishment of 
which it was susceptible had, how- 
ever, been done to the garden of 
Mr. Wentworth. Pots containing 
flowering plants that had once been 
blooming and beautiful, were plunged 
into the lozenged-shaped bed which 
formed its centre; the box was trimly 
clipt; all the quite dead wood had 
been cut away from the shrubs; and 
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gate to the house-door was as white 
as though it had been painted within 
the last ten minutes. As to the 
house itself, it was wonderful how 
its complexion had escaped, even for 
a day, the close vicinity of the dusty 
road, and the smoky atmosphere, 
through which it beamed out in its 
freshness as though it had just been 
dislodged from a packing-case. The 
windows were so clean that they 
glittered ; the knocker was so bright 
that, on a hot day, you would not 
have ventured to touch it without 
your glove; No. 52 in brass letters 
just above was quite a match for it, 
and so was the oblong shield over 
the key-hole. The step looked as 
though a linen cloth had been 
stretched over it, and as Mr. Smith 
stood waiting for admittance, with 
a heightened colour and a leaping 
heart, he had glimpses, through the 
flashing casements, of transparent 
draperies of white muslin, and rich 
curtains of cherry-coloured damask. 

“ Warm— warm and snug,” he 
muttered complacently to himself. 
“Pity he hasn't married though. 
Poor fellow! poor fellow! He's 
stood in his own light terribly— 
might have had four children, as I 
have, if he’d married. What’s to 
become of him in his old age ?” 

If worthy Mr. Smith had contem- 
a a reply to his own question, 
1e had no time to make it, for, as 
the idea crossed his mind, the door 
opened, and a neat, middle-aged, qua- 
kerlike woman stood on the thres- 
hold. When he announced himself, 
she smiled respectfully, and begged 
that he would be kind pots to 
walk in, for that she knew her 
master rather expected him. 

“ Oh! expected me, did he ?” said 

the hearty old man, as he deposited 
his umbrella in a bronze stand; 
“ that’s all right—that’s all right! 
Now then, ma‘am, if you please, I'm 
ready.” 
The middle-aged woman opened 
the door of the dining-room, which 
was on the right of the passage, and 
having said to some one within, “ Mr. 
Smith, sir,” retreated a pace with a 
slight curtsey, and made way for the 
visitor to pass in. As he did so, the 
host rose from a comfortably stuffed 
morocco chair, and advanced towards 
him with extended hand. 


“ Glad to see you, Aaron, glad to 
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see you. Take a seat. And how 
are all at Brompton ?” 

“ All well, quite well, thank you, 
Dick,” was the reply, as the happy 
visitor drew a second easy chair, a 
shade less luxurious than the other, 
nearer to his old chum; “all very 
well, and all anxious to welcome their 
father's friend in their father’s home. 
And how are you yourself?” 

“ Tolerably ; much as usual,” was 
the reply of Mr. Wentworth, in a 
tone just one degree colder than he 
had previously spoken. “Iam not 
what is called a strong man at any 
time; but ” and he looked 
placidly and steadily at his com- 
panion, “the doctors tell me that I 
am sure to be long-lived.” 

“ Long-lived! Of course you 
will,” said old Smith heartily, rub- 
bing his hands, and spreading forth 
his palms to the genial warmth of the 
fire; “ broad chest, good lungs, re- 
gular habits, how can you be other- 
wise than long-lived ?” 

“ My habits are very regular,” was 
the comment of the host. 

“ Of course they are. Nothing 
like it,” said Aaron; “so are mine. 
Breakfast at eight, dinner at five, 
tea at half-past seven; three glasses 
of sherry and one tumbler of whisky- 
punch per diem. As regular as the 
town-clock. Nice little box you 
have here; capitally fitted up. Re- 
spectable what-d’ye-call-'em—house- 
keeper, I suppose. Ha, Dick! Dick! 
it’s a pity you ain’t married.” 

“T can't afford to marry,” re- 
marked Mr. Wentworth. 

“Poh—poh! Humbug!” said 
his cheerful companion ; “ not so ex- 
pensive as you bachelors imagine ; 
and, besides, the comfort—the re- 
spectability,— the re-spec-ta-bi-li-ty, 
Dick ;” and the old gentleman tried 
to look dignified and consequen- 
tial. 

“T have retired from business, 
and have no need to struggle at an 
ap ance,” said the host, still more 
coldly ; “ I can manage to live as I 
do, and to pay my way; and I am 
content. Mrs. Smithers takes care 
of me when I am indisposed, and I 
have the Times for an hour every 
day; so I do very well.” 

Old Smith chuckled inwardly. 
“ And the long evenings, Dick ?” he 
asked, jocosely; “how do you get 
over the lopg evenings?” 
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“J read, or I smoke, or I go to 
bed; very little satisfies me.” 

“ I'm glad to hear it,” said Smith ; 
“ I’m very glad to hear it; because 
now I shan’t be afraid of asking 
you in the rough. So, come, Dick, 
put on your great-coat, and we'll 
take an omnibus, and a chop with 
Mrs. Smith at five. She'll be de- 
lighted to see you; and so will Har- 
ry, for he’s at home just now; and 
so will Liddy, for she’s,always de- 
lighted with what pleases her mother 
and me. The other two lads are at 
their posts ; and there they must stay, 
as their father did before them, till 
they are old enough and rich enough 
to play truant; and then let them 
do it to their heart's content, say I!” 

“T’ve no doubt they're very fine 
young men,” remarked Mr. Went- 
worth, dryly. 

“ Why, take them in the lump, and 
I'm afraid I can’t say much about 
that,” replied his friend, thought- 
fully, as though it were a specula- 
tion upon which he had never before 
troubled himself to enter; “ but I 
believe they're very well, as times 
go. They're good boys, at all events; 
and that’s the main point after all. 
To be sure, people do say that Har- 
ry’s a handsome fellow; and as for 
Liddy, there can’t weil be a doubt 
about her beauty,—for, though I'm 
her father, I'm quite sure that I ne- 
ver saw such another face.” 

*“ T was convinced of it,” said his 
host ; “ out of four, my good sir (it 
had already got to Sir /), there must 
be a phoenix in the family. But 
are you not in error? Is it not 
Richard, my namesake, who is the 
flower of the flock ?” 

Good, unsuspicious Mr. Smith 
only shook his head, and laughed. 
* No, no; there’s no mistake. But 
wait awhile, and you'll be able to 
judge for yourself.” 

“ Bringing up children must be 
very expensive,” said the bachelor, 
throwing himself still farther back in 
his easy chair. “A man need have 
a fine fortune to provide for a large 
family; and, after all, there’s no 
telling how they may turn out.” 

The worthy stock-broker looked the 
amazement that he felt. “ All luxu- 
ries are expensive,” he said, at last ; 
“so are cigars, so is old wine, so is 
a furniture, so is a handsome ta- 

le ; and these are smoked out, drank 
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out, worn out, and eaten out, before 
we have lost the taste for them. 
They leave us no lasting comfort, no 
pleasant memories; they have nei- 
ther benefited our hearts nor our 
understandings; they have not taught 
us a single virtue, to say no worse 
of them; they havn't called down a 
single blessing upon us; they havn't 
left one solace to our old age, nor 
one consolation to our death-bed. 
Expensive!” continued the old man, 
warming with his subject; “ every 
thing ’s expensive: even vice cla- 
mours for its price, and we all pay it 
in some coin or another: so we have 
no right to expect our blessings 
without cost. But come, on with 
your great-coat, my a fellow, for 
it’s a long step from here to Bromp- 
ton.” 

“ Thank you ; you are very kind,” 
said Mr. Wentworth; “ but I never 
dine out—never; it is my rule. 
Now and then I have a couple of 
friends to take their dinner with me. 
Only a couple, and they very inti- 
mate friends, who are satisfied with a 
boiled sole and a lamb-chop. I ne- 
ver ask more nor less than two. 
With one, the idea of dining would 
be preposterous; the host must be 
talking instead of eating; and with 
three guests he could never expect, 
in the event of his carving a joint, to 
keep one good cut for himself. No, 
sir, three ’s the number; the odd 
one keeps the idle one in play, and 
that ’s the only way to dine comfort- 
ably. Do you understand me ?” 

Even good, straightforward-going 
Aaron Smith involuntarily glanced 
round the luxuriously fitted-up room, 
as he replied that he began to think 
he did. 

“Then you positively will not 
dine with us, Wentworth ?” he said, 
as he lifted his hat from the floor. 

“ My dear sir, I cannot ; I cannot 
afford it. Iam any thing but a rich 
man; I am obliged to do as well as I 
can. Ican make no return for the 
civilities of ladies, and Iam too proud 
to be their debtor.” 

“ But with me, your oldest friend,” 
commenced Aaron. 

“ The greater the reason, my good 
sir; the greater the reason,” inter- 
rupted the host. “The world has 
gone well with you. You have 
brought up a large family, and you 
are in prosperous circumstances. 
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cannot compete with you. We may 
still be friends. I shall be happy to 
see you occasionally, very happy, 
to a sole and a chop, when I have 
another friend; but I never dine 
out—never: upon principle.” 

“Then I will not take up your 
time any longer,” said our worthy 
stockbroker, with a sigh; “ for, as 
you only have the Times for an 

our, and were reading it when I 
arrived, you have none to spare. 
Only remember that, should you 
change your mind, we shall all be 
delighted to see you.” 

And so they parted; and for a 
while, meet when they would, Smith 
repeated the invitation earnestly and 
anxiously ; for, although he felt that 
Wentworth had failed him, that he 
had not altogether treated him well, 
still it was the only link left between 
him and his boyish days; time and 
the world had rent away all the rest, 
and he could not help clinging to 
the crusty old bachelor. Twice his 
civility had been returned, at very 
long intervals, and on each occasion 
he had eagerly accepted it; for he 
believed that so he might shame his 
old comrade out of his churlishness ; 
but he was no whit forwarder than 
at first. The neat, middle-aged 
housekeeper had provided a snug, 
comfortable, well-ordered dinner, and 
the wines were good, and the wel- 
come ready, although rather chilly ; 
but the next day, and the next, 
Wentworth refused to return the 
visit; until Smith, on his side, 
declined the next invitation to Isling- 
ton, although he still persisted for 
many months in repeating his own. 

At length, however, as he had re- 
minded his wife, he desisted in his 
endeavour to thaw the ice; and for 
the last five years he had met Went- 
worth with a “ How are you?” like 
his own, and left him with a similar 
“Good day.” It irked him to do it, 
nevertheless ; for he often heard by 
chance of acts of charity and kind- 
ness done by the solitary man, which 
awoke fresh memories of the open- 
handed and free-hearted boy that 
he had been; and Smith marvelled 
how it was that he could so care- 
lessly cast off the sympathies of his 
youth ; when even he, a husband 
and a father, pined for the friend of 
his early days, and longed to renew 
the bond of their brotherhood. 
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There was no remedy, however, and 
so he was compelled to let things take 
their course ; and, accordingly, about 
seven years subsequently to their un- 
looked-for encounter in Cheapside, 
the two old men had met on Hol- 
born Hill, and after ten minutes’ 
chat, to the delighted astonishment 
of Smith, as they were in the act of 
shaking hands to part, his companion 
demanded, as calmly as though he 
was in the constant habit of so doing, 
“Dine at home to-morrow, Aaron ? 
ladies and all? If so, I'll be with 
you at five.” 

Smith did dine at home the next 
day, and so did the ladies; and he 
said so; and Wentworth promised to 
be punctual, and they separated. 
But they were not ten yards apart 
before the stockbroker stopped to 
look after his friend, as if to assure 
himself that he actually had met him, 
and heard him invite himself to din- 
ner; and, having caught a glimpse 
of his receding figure, at the expense 
of a push which nearly upset him 
from a penny postman, and an oath 
as foul as his baaien from a butcher’s 
boy with a basketful of offal, whose 
path he had blocked up, he rubbed 
his hands joyously together to com- 
plete his own conviction that he was 
awake, as the spice-merchant of the 
Eastern tale bit his wife’s little finger 
to convince himself that he was 
really alive; and then, without ei- 
ther feeling the push or hearing the 
oath, he resumed his way. Smith 
fancied, and would have declared, 
had he been asked the question, that 
he was still on his road to his tailor’s, 
to be measured for a waistcoat, which 
was his errand when he left home; 
but he did not know himself. He 
could no more have troubled himself 
any further that day about his 
waistcoat than he could have flown ; 
and this is a comprehensive compari- 
son in his case, for he was a very 
portly old gentleman, and by no 
means constituted for flying. His 
whole nature was turned upside 
down. He was to succeed at last. 
Wentworth was to be “ Dick” again, 
after all! And on he went, he didn’t 
exactly know either how nor why, 
with his umbrella under his arm, 
where it remained rather from habit 
than coercion,—for had it depended 
upon his own care at that moment, 
it would soon have been upon the 
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pavement; occasionally rubbing the 
palms of his hands together, and 
chuckling to himself at the anticipated 
astonishment of Mrs. Smith, and 
Liddy, and the lads, when he should 
tell them that “ the invisible gentle- 
man,” as the qo young gipsy, 
his daughter, delighted to call the 
old bachelor, had actually volun- 
teered to dine with them at last. A 
dray close to the kerb, and 
one of the horses, slipping from a 
greasy stone, splashed him all over on 
the side next the carriage-way. But 
what cared Aaron for that? He 
knew that the mud, foul as it was, 
would brush off when it was dry. 
Then he turned down a narrow court 
to intercede for a screaming child, 
who had been gambolling in a gutter, 
and was undergoing chastisement at 
the hands of its red-faced and irate 
mother for the misdemeanour, and 
bought off the delinquent for half-a- 
crown ; and when, having succeeded 
in so doing, he found himself heated 
by his own eloquence, and would 
fain have cooled his brow with his 
pocket - handkerchief, he discovered 
that his pocket had been picked, he 
only smiled; for it struck him that 


the petty felony had probably taken 
ome while he was gossiping with 


is old chum. However, all things 
considered, and not altogether recol- 
lecting why he was where he was 
(the waistcoat having altogether 
escaped his recollection), he came to 
the conclusion that he had better 
step into the first Brompton-bound 
omnibus that might pass, which he 
accordingly did ; winding up the day’s 
exploits by propping his umbrella 
against a lamp-post, while he took 
out his purse to pay the fare, and 
then walking rapidly homeward with- 
out it. He missed it, as a matter of 
course, when he hung up his hat 
and gloves in the hall; and the 
pretty housemaid ran to where the 
omnibus stopped as fast as she could. 
The lamp-post was, of course, still 
there, but the umbrella—equally, of 
course—was gone. 

Laugh on, ye who list, at the 
emotion of the warm-hearted old 
man! Better were it for the scoffers 
could they understand and share it. 
His blood was tingling and dancing 
in his veins, and his pulses were 
playing leap-frog, as he was wont to 
(lo bodily when he wasa boy. What 
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long-forgotten visions of school- 
struggles and school-pranks were 
rising up before him! What me- 
mories of pilfered orchards, and 
stand-u fights, and tossings of an 
unpopular usher in a blanket, came 
back again, clear and palpable, before 
his mental vision! And the wide 
play-ground, with its four fine old 
elms, into which the boys were for- 
bidden to climb under penalty of a 
stiff flogging, and into which they 
accordingly did climb upon every 
fevourable and unfavourable oppor- 
tunity; and old Joe, the pieman, to 
whom the premises were imperatively 
prohibited, and whose savoury basket, 
lined and covered with snow-white 
cloths, announced by a peculiar 
whistle from without, during the 
noon-tide play-hour on a Saturday, 
was hoisted over the wall by a cord, 
and fearlessly trusted to the honour 
of the little community; and woe 
betide the unhallowed urchin who 
would have wronged that grey-haired 
old man of a farthing! he must have 
fought every boy in the school, and 
been sent to Coventry afterwards. 
Never was such pastry as Joe’s! 
Such pork-pies, and sausage-rolls, 
and raspberry-tarts! Aaron Smith’s 
mouth actually watered even now 
when he remembered them. It is 
true that he had never, since he was 
twelve years old, had an opportunity 
of renewing his acquaintance with 
Joe's basket, or he might probably 
have changed his mind. 

What a blessing it was to the old 
stockbroker that he was still able to 
enjoy these harmless and happy me- 
mories of the past; that “ bulls and 
bears” had not entirely erased trap- 
ball and cricket from the tablets of 
his mind; and that money-seeking 
and money-making, though they had 
wrinkled his brow and dimmed his 
eye, had left his heart and his spirit 
as smooth and as warm as ever ! 

His first care, after telling the won- 
derful tidings to his sympathising 
but less excited helpmate, was to de- 
sire Lydia to write notes to her bro- 
thers, to require their presence at 
dinner on the morrow to meet Mr. 
Wentworth; and then, his flurry 
having somewhat subsided, he gave 
an account of his after-proceedings, 
at which good Mrs. Smith could not 
forbear a smile, while Liddy laughed 
outright with the merry license of a 
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spoiled child; after which all went 
on smoothly and peacefully, until the 
worthy pair awaited, as already de- 
scribed, in the drawing-room, the 
arrival of their guest. 

The dessert being duly set forth, 
and the ornaments of the candles 
adjusted, the fair girl to whom their 
arrangement had been intrusted made 
her appearance in her turn; and she 
had scarcely kissed her father on his 
organ of benevolence, and seated 
herself beside her mother, when 
Goldsmith and Silversmith followed 
her into the room, Both the gen- 
tlemen “under government” had 
made an elaborate toilette. The 
waist of the elder appeared to have 
“ dwindled to the (slightest) span ;” 
while the breastwork of the other 
resembled a reduced view of Salis- 
bury Plain in a deep snow. Gold- 
smith seated himself at the piano, 
and began to encourage the belief 
that he was singing “ Dolce e Ingrata 
Patria,” the sentiment of which he 
endeavoured to execute very ela- 
borately with his eyebrows; while 
Silversmith drew a blotted paper 
from his pocket, which he called “ an 
article,” and, pulling the inkstand 
towards him, began assiduously to 
make more scratchings-out, and to 
look frowningly upwards at the 
brown holland bag that contained 
the chandelier. 

“T think,” said Mr. Smith, sud- 
denly, as he lifted his head and 
winked at his wife, “that the finest 
thing that I ever heard in the shape 
of a song, Meg, was when Henry 
Phillips once sang ‘The Sea’ at 
Drury Lane; but they say it requires 
a first-rate voice. I wish it didn't, 
for I’d have asked Tom to learn it.” 

“Learn it, my dear sir,” said 
Goldsmith, who had heard the re- 
mark during a pause in his own 
noise, “why, it’schild’s play! Liddy, 
you have it, I know, in one of your 
books. Just bring it here, and I'll 
shew my father that a man who sings 
Italian music makes nothing of an 
English ballad.” 

Liddy obeyed, and not only opened 
the book in the right place, but 
volunteered to play the accompani- 
ment; for which piece of attention 
she was rewarded by having the red 
whisker of her brother swept across 
her smooth round cheek, and being 
called a good girl. And so “ The 
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Sea” was sung, not exactly as Phil- 
lips sings it, but very loudly never- 
theless, to the great interruption of 
“the article ;” so loudly, indeed, 
that no knock was heard at the door, 
and the party were not aware of the 
arrival of their visitor until his name 
was announced by the maid, and he 
was actually standing before them. 

Goldsmith had just chanted forth 
in a most stentorian voice that he 
was on the sea, where every thing 
was blue, and all was silence; Liddy 
was listening with admiring gravity, 
and trying to believe, sweet girl, 
that Tom sang a thousand times 
better than she did; and Silversmith, 
with one hand reposing in his white 
waistcoat, was in the very act of 
erasing a rather long sentence with 
the other. It was rather noisy, to 
be sure, as Mr. Wentworth walked 
up-stairs—there is no denying the 
fact; but when his appearance at 
the door of the apartment caused 
a cessation of the music, it is equally 
undeniable that every thing looked 
as easy and comfortable as even an 
old bachelor’s heart could wish, and 
bachelors’ hearts are usually bed 
impracticable ware. Old Mr. Smit 
bounded from his chair like a racket- 
ball, and nearly wrung off his friend’s 
hand before he could utter his wel- 
come. And then came the intro- 
ductions : first, to dear, good, calm 
Mrs. Smith, who gave her guest a 
smile that ought to have made 
him feel at home at once; and 
then to the gentleman with the red 
whiskers, who was flushed with his 
vocal exertions; and then to the 
gentleman with the white eyelashes, 
who held his blotted “ article” in his 
hand during the presentation, as 
though it were a diploma of author- 
craft; which, if it really had been 
such, must have been set down as 
very dirty work indeed ; and, lastly, 
to Liddy, who came forward with a 
blush as bright as her eyes, and 
held out her little hand with all the 
frankness of innocent pleasure. 

Mr. Wentworth was a small man, 
—short, and e, and smartly 
built, — with a white cravat and 
drab-coloured gaiters (he had left 
his broad-brimmed hat in the hall, 
with his gold-headed cane to take 
care of it). He had a high fore- 
head, full of fine and intellectual 
developements, a keen, grey eye, 
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rather sunk into the head, and over- 
shadowed by dense dark eye-brows, 
a prominent nose, and a finely- 
moulded mouth and chin. Mr. 
Wentworth looked like what he was 
—a gentleman of the old school: 
with a spice of eccentricity about 
him, and more mind than he cared 
to display. 

The party were scarcely seated 
again, when Blacksmith entered the 
room, and the visitor was evidently 
somewhat taken by surprise as he 
looked at him. There was no pre- 
tension about Harry ; he was neither 
an author nor an artiste, like his 
two brothers; so he did not throw 
himself into a graceful position, as 
they had done, while the introduc- 
tion took place, but simply gave 
Mr. Wentworth a cordial squeeze of 
the hand, and thanked him for 
making his dear old father happy at 
last. How Liddy looked at him as 
he said so! just what she had longed 
to say herself, but her courage had 
failed her; and it was so much 
better that Harry should do it. He 
had done it so well she could have 
kissed him for it. And then the 
brothers shook hands, for they had 
not met before that day; and al- 
though the visitor did not appear to 
remark them, he observed the cor- 
diality of their greeting, and decided 
within himself that either the two 
elder were the most amiable young 
men upon earth, or that the youngest 
was the most liberal. And the 
shrewd old man was right. The 
brothers had a common purse, and 
Blacksmith’s good fortune had been 
the gain ofall alike. Their dinner 
was the perfection of snugness and 
comfort. There were no draughts 
from the passage, and no murmurs 
from the head of the table. ‘The 
plates were hot, and the hock cool. 
‘There were no footmen, to be sure ; 
so no one got the tag of an aiguillette 
in his eye, or the scratch of a gold- 
laced cuff across his cheek; but in- 
stead of them there were two neat- 
handed Phillises, with caps and 
aprons the colour of curds, and little 
pink bows in their caps, and nice 
printed dresses, which as they leant 
towards you, gave way without one 
sharp angle that could endanger 
cither your temper or your digestion. 
It was not elegant to be so waited 
upon at table, but it was very com- 
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fortable, and old bachelors are fond 
of comfort. 

After dinner they had three rub- 
bers of long whist; Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith against their guest and Silver- 
smith, who regarded whist as the 
only game upon the cards worthy 
the attention of a literary man: and 
then the whisky-punch was brought 
in, and uncommonly well brewed by 
Harry; and then Goldsmith sang 
“The Sea” over again at the re- 
quest of his father, with so much 
energy and effect, that Liddy’s ac- 
companiment, like a manager’s ex- 
planation in a theatrical row, was all 
dumb show; and Mr. Wentworth 
said, “ Very well, indeed!” as the 
last growl died away like hill-thun- 
der. “ Wonderful execution, upon 
my word!” and then gentle Mrs. 
Smith suggested that Liddy should 
sing in her turn, and Liddy did sing 
a simple little English ballad, with 
a sweet melody, and some trashy 
words about her “unrequited love” 
and her “ broken heart,” which as- 
suredly she would have blushed to 
say ; but, although Liddy was a little 
nightingale, and that her low, full 
voice was a charm, Mr. Wentworth 
took the opportunity when her song 
ceased, of blowing his nose, and 
never said a word. 

And so the evening wore away : 
and at eleven o'clock precisely the 
pretty housemaid announced Mr. 
Wentworth’s “fly,” and he shook 
hands all round, and departed. 

No sooner was he gone, broad- 
brimmed hat, gold-headed cane, and 
all, than the family group drew 
round the fire, and began to specu- 
late upon the probable results of the 
day’s dinner. Would le ever repeat 
his visit? ‘The father hoped that he 
would, for it made him young again 
to look upon one who had been a 
boy with him. Liddy hoped that he 
would, because her father wished it. 
Goldsmith was convinced that he 
was a fine judge of music, for he 
had appreciated the “new effects” 
which be had flung into Phillips's 

pular ballad ; and Harry doubted 
nis taste, for he had failed to praise 
his sister’s singing. Harry had a 
strong and true perception of the 
beautiful, and he loved Liddy as only 
a brother can love. 

Mr. Wentworth did repeat his 
visit again and again; and again 
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and again he praised Goldsmith's 
singing, even to the Italian bravuras, 
for with all Aaron’s manceuvring he 
could not succeed in warding them 
off for ever ; and listened, without a 
single symptom of weariness, from 
time to time to one of Silversmith’s 
musical “articles ;’ but he took no 
interest whatever in Blacksmith, who, 
we omitted to say, was studying for 
the church, and was soon to return 
to Cambridge; or in Liddy, whose 
silver voice warbled in vain for him, 
and whose continual little kindnesses 
were either met by cold and brief 
thanks, or entirely overlooked. Ere 
long it became an established ar- 
rangement that Mr. Wentworth 
should dine at Brompton every Sun- 
day. It is true that it had never 
been verbally so settled; but, ne- 
vertheless, so perfectly was it under- 
stood, that, had he failed to make 
his usual appearance, a messenger 
would have been forthwith despatched 
to Islington to inquire into the cause 
of his absence. Some months after 
this partial domestication, the old 
bechilien informed his friend Aaron 
that he had sustained a severe pecu- 
niary loss, and that he was unable 
longer to keep house; upon which 
the warm-hearted Bromptonite im- 
mediately suggested that the lonely 
man should go and reside with his 
family. 

“ You can be our boarder, you 
know, Dick,” he said, heartily, “ that 
will make you quite independent; 
and you shall pay us whatever you 
please yearly, from a pea-straw to 
fifty pounds.” 

“You do not yet understand my 
position, Aaron,” replied Wentworth, 
with more coldness than such a pro- 
posal warranted; “I have barely 
escaped ruin, and must sink the rem- 
nant of my little fortune in a life 
annuity.” 

“And isn't that an additional 
reason for your living with us?” 
asked his friend; “how can you 
live cheaper? One more or less in 
a family like ours, goes for nothing ; 
and it don’t signify talking, we have 
all got used to you now, and we 
can’t do without you; and then you 
have your annuity, whatever it may 
be, to make you comfortable in your 
own way, in matters out of Mrs. 
Smith's department. You shall have 
the room next to ours, with Liddy 
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over your head, and she’s as light as 
a feather, she'll never disturb you ; or 
if she should do so by chance, tell her 
of it, and it won't happen again, I'll 
answer for it. What a cosy party 
we shall make of a winter’s evening, 
with our rubber of sixpenny longs, 


and our tumbler of hot with—! 
Egad! I wish you were moving in 
now.” 


Mr. Wentworth gravely shook his 
sal gravely 


“ Thank ye, Aaron,” he said, com- 
posedly, “I know it’s all well meant, 
but it's quite out of my way. I 
can’t submit to be a burden upon 
4 man, it’s not my nature. But 
TU tell you what I mean todo. T'll 
take a lodging in your part of the 
world, where I can pop in upon you 
of an evening, and I'll dine with you, 
as usual, every Sunday. I must part 
with Mrs. Smithers, and I do ike 
to have a comfortable dinner on a 
Sunday. As to the rest of the week, 
I will rub on as well as I can with 
a chop ora steak. It matters little 
after all; and as I owe no man any 
thing, I must learn to be satisfied 
with my fate.” 

Aaron Smith looked quite chop- 
fallen. There was a cool decision in 
the tone and manner of his com- 
panion which most effectually cut 
short all further expostulation. 
Blessings on his warm heart! he 
was rapidly contrasting the pros- 

rity and comfort by which he was 

imself surrounded with the sorrow 
and disappointment that had fallen 
upon his old friend in the winter of 
his days. He was thinking that 
perhaps if Wentworth had married 
as he had done, this might not have 
occurred. He was reflecting that if 
Dick would only pocket his pride, 
and accept his offer, what a long way 
a few annual pounds would go in 
supplying him with personal luxu- 
ries. Poor Mrs. Smithers, too! 
what a home for her to lose in her 
old age! As he was hopeless of 
being useful, according to his own 
ideas, to the master, Aaron deter- 
mined to attempt at least to serve 
the maid; and, accordingly, he sug- 
gested that Mrs. Smith should en- 
deavour to find an eligible situation 
for her ; but here again he was met 
with the information that the house- 
keeper had a home of her own, 
where she intended to get on in her 
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own way, without seeking another 
service; so that the worthy stock- 
broker saw himself reduced to the 
poor expedient of lodging-hunting, 
in order to be serviceable in any 
way. Herein, however, he was a 
host in himself. Never had he seen 
so many ups and downs in the course 
of the day in his life before. The 
number of “ parlour-floors,” “draw- 
ing-room-floors,”and “ second-floors,” 
that he visited were incalculable. 
At length he found just what he 
sought,—neat, quiet apartments, — 
cleanly, comfortable, and moderate 
in price,—in the house of a widow; 
who, poor thing! had seen better 
days, and who now preferred exert- 
ing her own unassisted energies to 
remaining a burthen upon her re- 
lations. ‘The cottage was about three 
minutes walk from his own house, 
looked over a nursery ground, and 
was free from the dust of the high- 
road. The reference to Mr. Smith 
himself was, of course, undeniable ; 
and two days afterwards the bachelor 
was duly installed in his new home. 
Nevertheless, Aaron was not alto- 

ther satisfied. He felt that the 


onely man must inevitably pass 


many dreary hours, in which he 
could not fail to sit and brood over 
his misfortunes. But what could he 
do? Wentworth was so mysterious! 
He had, indeed, confided to him, 
without circumlocution, the fact of 
his severe and important loss, but 
that was all; the how, the why, and 
the where, were all scrupulously 
withheld ; nor was he the descrip- 
tion of person to whom questions 
could be put idly. 

So every thing was left as the 
old bachelor had willed it to 
be without comment; and time 
went on, and the Cambridge recess 
came round again, and with it 
home came Harry, but not alone. 
He had made a strong college friend- 
ship, he had saved a fellow-creature 
from drowning, and, as a natural 
consequence, he became strongly 
attached to the individual whom he 
had so essentially served; and as 
Frederic Bailey had no friends in 
London, his father being the curate 
of a remote village in Lincolnshire, 
and he himself owing his education 
to an uncle (who had declared that 
in humouring his inclination for the 
church, by sustaining his college 
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expenses, which the prudence and 
energy of the young man had re- 
duced to the lowest possible amount, 
he had done all he ever could do 
for him), it may easily be understood 
with what grateful alacrity he ac- 
cepted the invitation of Harry Smith 
to spend the vacation with him in 
town! So the two young men went 
into lodgings in a street off the 
Strand,—a delightful locality, which 
always tends to enhance the attrac- 
tions of every other visitable portion 
of the metropolis. They are charm- 
ing fog-conductors, those said river- 
ward streets ; and the sooty showers 
emitted from the belching and bel- 
lowing throats of the steam-vessels, 
create an intricate and beautiful 
mosaic upon the walls and furniture 
of the houses, which forms the de- 
light of the upholsterer and the 
laundress. There is great snugness, 
too, in the idea of candle-light at 
four o'clock in the afternoon ; when, 
if it so please you, you can draw 
your curtains close and vote it night, 
without‘ any fear of external objects 
making themselves sufficiently con- 
spicuous to throw any doubt upon 
your decision. No wonder, then, 
that “the streets off the Strand” 
should be so popular with all tem- 
porary dwellers in the Great Baby- 
on. 

One would have thought that 
Blacksmith would have known better 
than to bury his friend and himself 
in one of these metropolitan dens ; 
but, let his reason have been what it 
might, he assuredly could have made 
no arrangement tending more tho- 
roughly to enhance the charm of 
light, and cleanliness, and pure air, 
from the very force of*contrast. He 
called it a good, convenient, centrical 
situation, and perhaps it was ; while 
it is no less certain, that when on 
the day subsequent to that on which 
they took possession of their apart- 
ments, where they succeeded a couple 
of Germans, who had contrived to 
make the dark, close, queer-shaped 
“drawing-room,”smell, as well as look, 
like a gigantic tobacco-box ; they had 
nosooner reached Hyde Park Place on 
their way to Brompton to pay their 
respects to Harry's family, than the 
country-reared Frederic drew a long 
breath, as if to relieve his chest trom 
the pressure of the foul air that had 
been sitting upon it most remorse- 
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lessly ever since his arrival in town, 
passed his fingers through the masses 
of brown curls that clustered about 
his forehead, and felt as though, 
after having been imprisoned for 
debt for a couple of months, he was 
suddenly set free. 

We have already stated that Fre- 
deric Bailey was the son of a poor 
country curate; let us now add, that 
he was also far from being the only 
son, The elder of nine, he could 
not conscientiously be considered as 
a young man of great expectations ; 
and yet, had he not expected a great 
deal from the future, he would 
scarcely have been able to derive 
much solid comfort from the present. 
Conscious that he was a burden 
upon the generosity of a relative, 
the absolute necessity of whose as- 
sistance being removed, would im- 
mediately withdraw it, without any 
interest in the profession he had 
adopted, and writhing under the idea 
of becoming once more an_ useless 
inmate of his father’s already over- 
crowded cottage, his reflections were 
frequently bitter and desponding ; a 
circumstance which had given an 
expression of subdued melancholy 
to his handsome countenance, more 
dangerous to the other sex than the 
brightest mirth. 

It will at once be perceived that 
all this explanation is simply intended 
to serve as a sort of preface to the 
chapter of Liddy’s absurd, uncalcu- 
lating love for her brother's friend. 
Yes, so it was; the fair and laughter- 
loving Liddy Smith, who certainly 
should have known better how to 
take care of herself, and who ought 
to have remembered that money is 
the proper thing for a young lady of 
the present day to marry, and not 
either beauty, morals, or manners, 
actually — we don’t know exactly 
how, for she never knew it herself— 
became seriously attached to the poor 
curate’s son. It was so interesting 
to know that Harry had saved his 
life; and it was so beautiful to re- 
flect that for the last year he had 
entirely maintained himself by acting 
as tutor to older men than himself; 
his flute was such a charming ac- 
companiment to her piano, and he 
sang a second really better than 
Tom; while as to his sketches, her 
album was soon nearly full of them. 
Slight enough they were, to be sure, 
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but then his touch was so masterly ; 
and it was extraordinary, that out of 
about twenty portraits he had made 
of Liddy herself,—profile, full-face, 
three-quarter, whole-length, kit-kat, 
and bust ; sitting, standing, kneeling, 
and lying; at her guitar, at her em- 
broidery, at her desk, and at her 
drawing, there was not one which 
any person who had ever looked 
upon her could have mistaken for 
any one else; which was very de- 
lightful to the old people, and to the 
young men, and to Liddy herself, 
while it was by no means disagreeable 
to Frederic; who felt as though he 
should have no objection to pass the 
remainder of his life sitting beside 
sweet Liddy Smith, sketching her 
likeness and counting her blushes. 
What could suddenly have given 
her such a habit of blushing? The 
two gentlemen who considered that 
they were residing in Surry Street— 
where, in point of fact, they did 
sleep and breakfast—no sooner en- 
tered the pretty morning-room of 
the Brompton villa, wherein Liddy 
her time with her birds and 
er flowers, and whose plate-glass 
window opened upon a trimly-kept 
lawn, dotted over with evergreens, 
than you would have thought, for 
the first five minutes, that their 
pretty young hostess was visited by 
a sudden and violent attack of fever, 
instead of by her brother and his 
friend; and, although the deep 
bloom wore gradually away, as, the 
welcome given, they discussed to- 
gether their plans for the day, still 
there remained a tremulous flutter 
about the lips and eyelids of the 
little beauty exceedingly vexatious, 
and altogether unaccountable. All 
the party liked Frederic,—all ofthem, 
except Mr. Wentworth; he hated 
intruders in the family circle; he 
had no taste for drawing. Mr. 
Bailey could not write “ articles” for 
riodicals like Silversmith, nor sing 
alf so loud as Goldsmith ; while as 
to his flute, the old bachelor could 
not endure even the name of it. It 
was nothing, he said, but a fife, forced 
beyond its proper quality, like a 
prize gooseberry, and neither one 
thing nor the other. This was very 
discouraging to the Smith family, 
for Bailey was so pleasant a friend 
that they would fain have had him 
liked by all the world. Aaron 
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could not help thinking it a little 
unreasonable ; while Liddy, for the 
first time, ventured to ask herself 
whether Mr. Wentworth could not, 
when he felt so inclined, make him- 
self exceedingly disagreeable? She 
would not answer the question, how- 
ever, even to her own heart; he was 
now essential to her father’s comfort. 
The old gentleman had once said in 
her hearing that, even dear as his 
family were to him, he did not know 
how he should ever again be able to 
do without “Dick.” And that was 
enough for Liddy; who, moreover, 
felt that she had no right whatever 
een ag 4 to resent any one’s dis- 
ike to Mr. Bailey. And so things 
went on. And the water-parties, 
and the parties to the theatres, and 
the nice snug little family concerts, 
and, above all, the dear, cosy, fami- 
liar mornings suddenly terminated 
in the return of the two friends to 
Cambridge. Liddy felt as though the 
sun had been put out by some ex- 
traordinary process, and sat down 
in her own quiet room to weep over 
the departed light, and to remember 
every look, and word, and action, 
of Frederic Bailey. It wasasad but 
soothing occupation; and yet, poor 
girl, she had little to dwell upon 
beyond generalities. She had never 
asked herself if the handsome young 
Cantab loved her, still less had she 
any suspicion that he had carried 
her own heart back with him to 
college ; she was only conscious of a 
vague, restless, and yet not unplea- 
sant yearning after something or 
somebody unattainable; and some- 
times she felt inclined to be angry 
with herself; and then she thought 
that she loved herself better than 
she had ever done before ; while as 
Frederic had possessed too much 
principle to utter one word of a 
— which he considered as hope- 
ess, she had no tender memories 
= which she had a right to identify 
nim. 

Poor little Liddy!—and all the 
time she was fathoms-deep in love. 
And it is a strange fact that a light- 
hearted, clinging, happy nature like 
hers is precisely that in which 
hidden passion makes the most 
havoc. And so her light step grew 
heavy, and her bright cheek pale, 
and the laughter left her dark blue 
eye; and when she spoke her voice 
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was less gladsome than it had been. 
But all these changes produced little 
comment. Even loving her as they 
did, her parents were blinded to 
them; and her two brothers only 
remarked with a smile, that Liddy was 
really taking the woman upon her 
in earnest, since she had attained the 
matronly age of seventeen. Harry, 
the only one who would have traced 
the evil deeper, was away, and to- 
tally unsuspicious of the mischief of 
which he tad been the innocent 
author. What a delight his letters 
wereto Liddy! And they were, more- 
over, always full of the praises of 
Frederic, of his energy, his industry, 
his generosity in imparting his supe- 
rior information to his friend on 
every occasion. In short, they were 
closer chums than ever. And so in 
time another vacation came, and with 
it once more came Frederic Bailey. 
What Mr. Wentworth had become 
to Aaron Smith, Bailey had become 
to his son Harry; and although, for 
the old gentleman's sake, the worthy 
stockbroker would rather that Black- 
smith should, on this occasion, have 
returned home alone; still that was 
the only objection which he felt to 
the presence of the dangerous young 
student. 

And now, who could have com- 
plained that Liddy’s cheeks were pale, 
or her voice low, or her step lan- 
guid? She was the brightest and 
the sunniest little fairy that ever was 
looked upon. Harry watched her 
with a pride which was far too pow- 
erful for concealment, and he knew 
no one to whom his self-gratulatory 
comments could be more properly 
addressed than to his chosen friend 
and confidant Frederic Bailey. Upon 
him they were consequently be- 
stowed in no sparing measure ; and 
he listened with much the same 
feeling with which a convicted felon 
would listen to a discussion on the 
admirable texture of the rope des- 
tined to his future use. It was, in- 
deed, a sore struggle of passion 
against principle; and often and 
often did the unhappy young man 
pace his chamber during the night 
while his friend slept, bitterly up- 
braiding himself for the culpable 
weakness which had again placed 
him within the influence of Liddy’s 
gentle and womanly attractions. He 
could not, howeyer,—and Bailey 
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was no coxcomb,—conceal from him- 
self that the evil was now beyond 
remedy for both, and he sorrowed 
even more for the fair girl than for 
himself. 

On the evening succeeding his se- 
cond departure from Brompton, the 
stockbroker and his old friend were 
alone together in the drawing-room 
of the former, engaged, as usual, with 
the draught-board; but Aaron was 
evidently absent and preoccupied. At 
length he committed so grave and, 
apparently, wilful an error, that 
Wentworth lost his temper, and ob- 
served that they had better leave off 
playing than do so like children of 
ten years old. 

“True, true, Dick,” was the re- 
ply, “and so let us leave our game 
for awhile, while I talk to you of 
Liddy. It will do me good to tell 
you of my anxiety, for I dare not 
open her mother’s eyes, who, poor 
thing! will learn the truth too soon, 
come when it may. ‘Tell me first, 


however, Dick, and tell metruly have 
you not seen a great change lately in 
my-dear girl ?” 

“A very oe change,” said the 


bachelor, dryly. 

“Something is decidedly wrong 
with her, Wentworth.” 

“Very wrong, indeed, Smith.” 

“T must have first-rate advice,” 
said the father, with tears in his 
a “T will not trust my precious 
child in unskilful hands. It might 
turn to consumption.” 

« Very likely,” was the consola- 
tory rejoinder, as “Dick” amused 
himself by dressing the board ready 
for another game. 

* What can be the matter, I won- 
der?” apostrophised Aaron. 

“She's in love,” said Wentworth, 
in the same indifferent tone in which 
he had all along spoken. 

“In love!” exclaimed his aston- 
ished companion, pushing back _his 
chair, — “ Liddy in love! — Why 
whom, in the name of wonder, can 
she be in love with ?” 

“ Frederic Bailey.” 

“No, no,—impossible! The poor 
lad hasn't a halfpenny to jingle 
against another. That's quite out of 
the question !” 

“T am glad to hear it,” growled 
Wentworth. 


“And yet,” hesitated the stock- 
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broker, “it may be so, I'm afraid. 
There is no — old heads upon 
young shoulders. Dear me, dear 
me! how very unlucky! Who 
would have thought it ?” 

“ T should,” said Wentworth. 

“What is to be done ?” exclaimed 
poor Aaron, perfectly bewildered by 
this unlooked-for misfortune. “I 
can only give Liddy 3000/., and they 
can’t live upon that.” 

“ Very disagreeable,” remarked his 
friend. 

“And now, in all probability, 
she'll fret herself to death!” said 
Smith, rather speaking to himself 
than addressing his companion. 

“ Girls generally do when they are 
thwarted,” acquiesced Mr. Went- 
worth ; “ it’s an understood thing.” 

“T have no interest in the church,” 
continued the stockbroker, “‘ and no 
means of providing better for Liddy 
without wronging my boys.” 

“T can’t help you,” was the blunt 
rejoinder ; cite Smith, obtuse as 
he was where his old chum was con- 
cerned, began to see that he was sus- 
pected of mancuvring to extort 
money from Wentworth. The blood 
rushed over his forehead as the con- 
viction forced itself upon him, “I 
know it, my good friend,” he said, 
somewhat haughtily; “nor should 
you, if you could. My daughter has 
common sense, and I shall talk to 
her as if I gave her credit for it. She 
will not be the first girl by thousands 
who has conquered a whim of this 
kind, for it can’t be more than a 
whim.” 

“H—a!” growled the retired ma- 
nufacturer. 

“Tl speak to her about it to- 
day,” pursued Smith, “and get it 
over.” 

“T wouldn't be in a hurry,” said 
Wentworth. “If he could obtain a 
curacy, I ~ 1 they might manage 
tolerably well ?” 

“Perhaps they might. I’m sure I 
don’t know,” replied the perplexed 
father. ‘“ But that is the foundation 
of the difficulty.” 

“So it is,” moralised the bache- 
lor. “And it is a strange thing, 
Aaron, that the two vices which meet 
with the least indulgence in the 
world are poverty and egotism. Now, 
the last is harmless, even if it be tire- 
some; and yet shew me any other 
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ill quality, although it may involve - 


suffering and sorrow to others, which 
is not more tolerated and excused ; 
while, as to poverty, the very suspi- 
cion of it is treated as though it were 
an insult to your fellow-creatures, 
for which you paid no penalty your- 
self, yet such is far from being the 
case. First comes deprivation, sacri- 
fice, hurt pride, in the midst of which 
a@ man gnaws away his own heart 
and no one pities him; and then 
comes DEBT, the one capital crime in 
this country, for which a man must 
either pine away his days in prison 
to preserve what he (poor deluded 
wretch !) calls his honour, or escape 
from the keeping of a_ gaoler, 
through a medium of meanness 
and dishonesty by which his after 
life is tainted and blasted in the 
eye of all upright men. However, 
England is liberal, even to poverty, 
in one respect ; for should the debtor 
die under his thrall, she does not 
deny him a grave, such as it is; while 
I remember to have read in an old 
French author—so old, indeed, that 
the very language was strange and 
foreign, a book now seldom to be 
met with, and still more seldom read 
—that a traveller from that country 
was once driven into strange seas, and 
landed in an island where he was 
well received, and delighted with the 
beauty and prosperity of every thing 
about him, but where his horror was 
excited by the spectacle of half-a- 
dozen dead bodies lying naked in the 
great thoroughfares, the prey of dogs 
and vermin. Upon making inquiry 
into the meaning of this disgusting 
exhibition, he was told that these 
were the bodies of debtors who had 
died without liquidating the claims 
upon them, and who immediately 
upon their demise were thus exposed 
in the public streets until either the 
piety, the shame, or the justice of 
their relatives should induce them to 
reclaim the dishonoured corpses by 
the pe of their debts. I was 
much struck by the anecdote when 
I met with it, Aaron, and regret that 
the name of the island was not given. 
There was deep philosophy in the 
custom.” 

“You have, nevertheless, chosen 
an ill-timed moment in which to tell 
the story,” said the stockbroker, with 
ashudder. “Do you know, Dick, I 
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feel quite a coward about Liddy; I 
wish that you would speak to her 
for me.” 

“* What particular interest have I 
ever shewn in Miss Smith that you 
should depute me to such an office ?” 

“Why, there’s exactly the reason 
of my doing so,” replied the father. 
“Somehow or other, though how, I 
confess, I can’t understand, you have 
never taken to Liddy, so that her grief 
won't make the same impression 
upon you that it would on her mo- 
ther and me, and you can reason with 
her better than we could.” 

“Well, perhaps I could,” said 
Dick. 

“ Will you try?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. But 
girls who fancy they're in love are 
always obstinate. Suppose she won't 
give him up ?” 

“ Oh, it can’t be so bad as that!” 
said poor Mr. Smith. 

“We shall see,” was the encou- 
raging rejoinder, and Aaron, haying 
remarked that in all such cases there 
was no time like the time present, 
left the room in search of his daugh- 
ter. 

As he closed the door, Richard 
Wentworth fell back in his chair, 
and covered his eyes with his hand 
during several seconds. When he 
withdrew it there was a moisture 
hanging about his eyelashes, and he 
slowly drew out his morocco pocket- 
book, and made what appeared to be 
an elaborate calculation, in which 
pleasing occupation he was still en- 
gaged when Lydia entered the room 
and stood beside him. 

“Papa tells me that you want 
me, Mr. Wentworth,” said the low 
sweet voice of Liddy. 

“ Not at all, Miss Smith,” was the 
reply; “on the contrary, your father 
requested me to see you—to tell you 
something that he did not feel dis- 
posed to tell you himself.” 

“ Indeed !” said Liddy, with a deep 
blush, as she sank trembling upon a 
chair. “What can papa have to 
say to me that he would depute to 
another ?” 

“ Nothing very mysterious, Miss 
Smith. He has just made the dis- 
covery of an attachment between 

yourself and Mr. Frederic Bailey, and 
1as asked me to inform you that he 
doesn’t approve of it.” 
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Liddy burst into tears. “ And was 
this all, Mr. Wentworth? Did he 
commission you to lay bare my folly 
and weakness before my own eyes 
without requesting you to smoothe 
his displeasure by one kind and lov- 
ing word? Am I to understand 
that I must expect neither pity nor 
sympathy from my family in the 
struggle which I am called upon to 
make ?” 

“ Have you resolved to make it ?” 
was the answering inquiry. 

Liddy strove to speak, but her voice 
was choked with sobs. 

“There, there; that'll do,” said 
the old man. “ I hate women’s tears ; 
they fall on my heart like molten 
lead. Lydia Smith, if you marr 
Bailey, you will have to wrestle all 
your - with debt and difficulty. 
You will have to toil, and manage, 
and become the slave of expediency ; 
oe beauty will be blighted by 
nardship, and your youth wasted by 
care.” 

Liddy looked up at him through 
her tears, and smiled. 

“As to Bailey himself,” pursued the 
old man, less sternly, “ think what his 


fate will be. Thwarted in bis hopes, 
crippled by his necessities, heart- 
broken by his perpetual and hourl 

struggle to support a family, he will 
sink into an early grave, the victim 


of one act 
dence.” 
“ Oh, no !—no!” exclaimed Liddy, 


of youthful impru- 


vehemently, as she threw herself 


upon a low stool at the old man’s 
feet, and buried her weeping face 
upon his knees,—“ never! never !— 
he shall never do this forme! The 
blessing of a grateful heart rest upon 
you, dear Mr. Wentworth! You 
1ave opened my eyes to my selfish 
folly. You have ever been so harsh 
to me that I looked not for this kind- 
ness at your hands; but now—now 
Ihave courage to ask you to finish 
your work. Tell my dear father 
that I will try to forget him—in- 
deed I will, though my heart should 
break in the effort. Bid him not 
blame Frederic, my dear sir,” and 
she took the hand of the old bache- 
lor, and laid her cheek upon it as she 
spoke through her sobs,—“ indeed, 
indeed, the fault has been all my 
own. Not a word has he ever said 
to me from which I could extort the 
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right to implicate him in my weak- 
ness.” 

“ Never, Liddy?” asked Went- 
worth. 

“ Never!” said the girl, solemnly ; 
“T may have hoped—I may haye 
believed—but again I say——” 

“And you really love this man, 
who has never said one word upon 
the subject to you?” again asked 
Wentworth. 

He was answered only by the 
pressure of her lips upon his hand. 

“ Now listen to me,” said the old 
man, “I shall not detain youlong. I 
have watched you closely, Lydia—I 
have slighted you—I have wounded 
your vanity, seemed careless of your 
attentions, and indifferent to your good 
qualities. I had lived alone in the 
world for years, surrounded only by 
dependants and parasites. I had seen 
the hollowness of what is commonly 
called friendship, and I had been 
soured by my experience. I met your 
father unexpectedly after long years 
of separation, and the sight of him 
thawed, during the first hour of our 
reunion, the frost- work that repeated 
disappointment had woven about my 
heart; but my pleasure soon wore 
away, girl; I was sorry that I had 
met him again, for he told me that 
he had a family, and he gave me to 
understand that he supposed I was 
rich, and I thought thet I under- 
stood him. Nay, nay, you need not 
speak, he does not require the vindi- 
cation of his own child. I told him 
that I was poor; afterwards, that I 
had become yet poorer. You re- 
member the circumstance? The 
change produced none in him, ex- 
cept that he seemed to value me the 
more. And so we have lived on 
together, Lydia; and all in your fa- 
ther’s house have supported, with 
more or less patience and kindness, 
the intrusion of the exacting, unen- 
dearing, old bachelor. But none, 
none,” continued Wentworth, while 
the tears fell slowly upon his cheeks, 
“with the untiring, uncomplaining, 
affectionate gentleness that you have 
shewn. And you knew that I 
could not in any way repay it, 
Lydia, ——” 

“ Oh, say not so! you have over- 
paid it at this moment,” exclaimed 
the pale girl, striving to smile; “ my 
father loved you, how, then, could I 
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do otherwise ? And now, I truly feel 
how well you deserved that love.” 

Wentworth bent forward and 
looked down upon her for a moment, 
and then he softly murmured, 
“Liddy!” It was the first time that 
he had ever so called her, and she 
looked up in wonder. 

“Shame upon me,” pursued the 
old man, “to permit those tears! 
Liddy, I have deceived you all; Iam 
not poor—I am not helpless. I am 
only suspicious, and ungracious, and 
unworthy. Tell me, in one word, 
and tell me truly, for the fate of your 
future life hangs upon the answer, 
—do you really love Frederic 
Bailey ?” 

“More than my own life!” 
the excited girl. 

Wentworth raised her in his arms, 
and seated her upon the sofa ; after 
which he smoothed down her bright 
hair and kissed her forehead. In the 
next moment he had rung the bell, 
and desired the servant by whom it 
was answered to tell Mr. Smith that 
he wished to speak to him. Poor 


said 


Aaron entered, pale and trembling. 
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He dreaded to look upon the sorrow 
of his child, but he had not traversed 
half the floor when he felt his hand 
clasped in that of his friend, and 
heard the voice of Wentworth less 
firm than its wont, thus address 
him :— 

“ All is arranged, Aaron ; there is 
no longer any difficulty. I have the 
promise of a curacy for Mr. Bailey, 
and on the strength of our old friend- 
ship, I claim Liddy as my heiress. I 
am under many heavy debts to her 
for forbearance and respect, which 
money cannot repay; but she and I 
have come to an understanding, a 
tacit one, it is true, but I feel that 
she will not vex me for the first 
time. On the day of her marriage I 
will pay over to her husband the 
sum of 20,000/., and so, in pity’s 
name! let us have no more tears. I 
have more than enough left, for 
myself, and I despise thanks, so we 
will dismiss the subject. Mrs. Smith 
must be waiting, and we have no 
time to spare if we are to decide 
our match at draughts to-night.” 
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PRICHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN.* 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


We have been something slow in 
noticing this attractive volume, but 
we have two reasons to plead for 
our delay. The work is not one to 
be lightly handled, and its interest is 
not of that nature which subsides 
with the fleeting hour. It is a work 
of profound thought, vast research, 
and of deep and various learning. 
It is one which a scholar in the 
widest acceptation of the term, and 
an enthusiastic scholar alone, would 
haye dared to attempt; so vast is 
the range, so various the regions 
to be trodden by the adventurous 
foot of the explorer. It is one in 
which that scholar, unless endowed 
with unwearying patience, energy, 
and industry, and inspired with the 
sincerest and loftiest love of truth, 
must have failed miserably. The 
very title indicates to the lightest 
thinker the magnitude and the in- 
tricacy of the enterprise, and suggests 
the multitude of qualifications, diverse 
as the paths to be traversed and the 
difficulties to be encountered, which 
would be required in him who should 
conduct it to a prosperous close. 
Even the earnest student pauses for 
a time, ere he venture, by his easy 
labour, to follow the author over 
the earth, to hold communion with 
men of all climes and nations, to 
contemplate, for the sake of analogy, 
the condition and changes of the 
various tribes of lower animals, and 
to run through the history of the 
world’s ages; while, at the same 
time, even the accomplished scholar 
would entertain the apprehension 
that his acquirements would prove 
insufficient to enable him to accom- 
pany his guide throughout with an 
intelligence sufficient to avail him- 
self of his instructions. There is 
not one of our countrymen, with in- 
tellect and information great enough 
to permit him to be candid, who 
would not readily confess all this; 
but if we are to judge, from the 


dedication, the author went a step 
farther, and seems to have despaired 
of finding in his own country the 
“ audience fit though few.” We re- 
joice to discover that he was mis- 
taken ; as the rapid sale of his book, 
and the high estimation in which it 
is held amongst scientific and literary 
men, according to the accounts we 
have received, abundantly testify. 
In his dedication, however, to the 
Prussian minister, the Chevalier de 
Bunsen, Dr. Prichard says : — 


«My dear Friend,—I gladly embrace 
the opportunity which your kind per- 
mission affords me, of connecting with 
my new work, on the Natural History of 
Man, the name of one of the chief orna- 
ments of the most learned nation of 
Europe,—a nation among whom my 
researches have ever been more favour- 
ably estimated than amongst my own 
countrymen. Since my venerable friend 
Blumenbach (whose views it was my 
first object to illustrate and extend) 
finished his earthly career, there is no 
one to whom I could so rightly as to 
yourself dedicate the result of studies 
which you have promoted by your ex- 
hortation and kind encouragement. Ac- 
cept the tribute of my grateful regard, 
and believe me to remain, with the high- 
est respect and the most sincere esteem, 

“ Your obliged Friend, and 
“ faithful Servant, 
“ James Cowes Pricuarp.” 


Now, in the panegyric here ex- 
pressed upon the Prussian scholar, 
we cordially concur; and in our 
desire to do him honour, not only 
as a scholar but as a man, we are 
glad to remember that another dis- 
tinguished countryman ofours—now, 
alas! no more—spoke in terms no 
less enthusiastic of this gentleman, 
and after a more precise fashion. 
Dr. Arnold dedicated his “ History 
of Rome” to Bunsen; and, at the 
close of his preface, he observes :— 


“There are some works which I have 
not been able to consult; and there are 
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points connected with the topography of 
Rome and its neighbourhood on which 
no existing work gives a satisfactory 
explanation. On these points I have 
been accustomed to consult my valued 
friend Bunsen, Niebuhr’s successor in 
his official situation as Prussian minister 
at Rome, and his worthy successor no 
less in the profoundness of his anti- 
quarian, and philological, and historical 
knowledge. From him I have received 
much important aid—the continuation of 
the benefit I derived from his conver. 
sation when I had the happiness of 
studying the topography of Rome with 
him, and of visiting in his society some 
of the most memorable spots of ancient 
Latium. Without his encouragement 
and sympathy I should scarcely have 
brought this volume to a completion ; 
may he accept my warmest acknowledg- 
ments for this and for the many other 
proofs which I have received during the 
last ten years of his most valued friende 
ship.” 


The testimony of such a man as 
Arnold, to the merits of the Prussian 
ambassador, comes now upon us with 
a very solemn voice, and we cheer- 
fully recognise in him the great phi- 
lologist and historical antiquarian ; 
but, while doing him all justice and 
honour, we are by no means pre- 
pared to concede with Dr. Prichard 
that the Prussian is the most learned 
nation of Europe; and we really 
cannot conceive upon what grounds 
such a proposition can be supported. 
We are aware that a certain degree 
of information is more widely spread 
over Prussia than any other country ; 
but, invariably where information is 
Ww idely spread, it is also lightly 
spread; and we have yet to learn in 
what department of science or litera- 
ture Prussia has asserted and main- 
tained a superiority over Great Bri- 
tain or France, or even the rest of 
Germany. We think, therefore, that 
the extravagant compliment to the 
Chevalier de Bunsen’s country, at 
the expense of England, might have 
been spared ; and we have little 
doubt that Dr. Prichard, his book 
having proved popular here, is now 
of the same opinion. But let us 
pass on from the dedication to the 
“ advertisement,” which declares the 
design of the work is :— 


“To furnish, for the use of general 
readers, a brief and popular view of all 
the physical characteristics, or varieties 
in colour, figure, structure of body, and 
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likewise of the moral and intellectual 
peculiarities which distinguish from each 
other the different races of men. It is 
likewise intended in the same treatise to 
comprise such an account of the nature 
and causes of these phenomena as the 
present state of knowledge will afford, 
For the completion of this design, it was 
necessary to describe all the different 
tribes of people scattered over the world, 
and to advert, however briefly, to their 
mutual relations, and to all that is known 
respecting their origin and descent, as 
discovered by historical and philological 
investigations.” 


The author then truly states, 
“ Very brief, indeed, must necessarily 
be such a summary of universal 
ethnography.” And adds, that by 
reason of this brevity he is com- 
elled to state results which he can 

nardly expect to be accepted cor- 
dially without the exhibition of that 
evidence which want of space forbids 
him to supply. The reader, accord- 
ingly, is left, in a multitude of 
instances, to the alternative of trust- 
ing implicitly in the authority of the 
writer, or of suspending his judg- 
ment until he shall have found 
means elsewhere of satisfying him- 
self. ‘This is the inevitable result 
of the compression of so vast and 
multiform a subject. The pecu- 
liarities and difficulties of dealing 
with such a theme as the natural 
history of man are well and elo- 
quently put forth in the “ Intro- 
ductory Observations.” He says :— 


“The organised world presents no 
contrasts and resemblances more remark- 
able than those which we discover on 
comparing man with the inferior tribes. 
That creatures should exist so nearly ap- 
proaching to each other in all the parti. 
culars of their physical structure, and yet 
differing so immeasurably in theirendow- 
ments and capabilities, would be a fact 
hard to believe, if it were not manifest to 
our observation. The differences are 
every where striking: the resemblances 
are less obvious in the fulness of their 
extent, and they are never contemplated 
without wonder by those who, in the 
study of anatomy and physiology, are first 
made aware how near is man in his phy- 
sical constitution to the brutes. In all 
the principles of his internal structure, 
in the composition and functions of his 
parts, man is but an animal. The lord 
of the earth, who contemplates the eter- 
nal order of the universe, and aspires to 
communion with its invisible Maker, is a 
being composed of the same materials, 
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and framed on the same principles, as the 
creatures which he has tamed to be the 
servile instruments of his will, or slays 
for his daily food. ‘The points of resem- 
blance are innumerable ; they extend to 
the most recondite arrangements of that 
mechanism which maintains instru- 
mentally the physical life of the body, 
which brings forward its early develope- 
ment, and admits after a given period its 
decay, and by means of which is pre- 
pared a succession of similar beings des- 
tined to perpetuate the race. If it be in. 
quired in what the still more remarkable 
difference consists, it is by no means 
easy toreply. By some it will be said, 
that man, while similar in the organisa- 
tion of his body to the lower tribes, is 
distinguished from them by the posses- 
sion of an immaterial soul, and a principle 
capable of conscious feeling, of intellect, 
and thought. To many persons, it will 
appear paradoxical to ascribe the en- 
dowment of a soul to the inferior tribes 
in the creation; yet itis difficult to dis- 
cover a valid argument that limits the 
possession of an immaterial principle to 
man, The phenomena of feeling, of de- 
sire and aversion, of love and hatred, of 
fear and revenge, and the perception of 
external relations manifested in the life 
of brutes, imply, not only through the 
analogy which they display to the human 
faculties, but likewise from all that we 
can learn or conjecture of their particular 
nature, the superadded excellence of a 
principle distinct from the mere mechan. 
ism of material bodies. That such a 
principle must exist in all beings capable 
of sensation, or of any thing analogous 
to human passions and feelings, will 
hardly be denied by those who perceive 
the force of arguments which metaphy- 
sically demonstrate the immaterial nature 
ofthe mind. There may be no rational 
grounds for the ancient dogma, that the 
souls of the lower animals were imma. 
terial, like the soul of man: this is, 
however, a problem which we are not 
called upon to discuss; and we may 
venture to conjecture, that there may be 
immaterial essences of various kinds, 
and endowed with various attributes and 
capabilities. But the real nature of 
those unseen principles eludes our re. 
search ; they are only known to us by 
their external manifestations. These 
manifestations are the various powers 
and capabilities, or rather the habitudes 
of action, which characterise the differ- 
ent orders of beings diversified according 
to their several destinations. Among 
the most remarkable of these phenomena 
are the results of that impulse peculiar to 
man which urges him to attempt and to 
persevere, through long successive ages, 
in the effort to obtain a conquest over 
the physical agencies of the elements, 
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and to render subservient to his uses 
and wants the properties of surrounding 
bodies. While the lower tribes live 
every where resistless slaves to the 
agencies of material nature, the mere 
sport of their destiny or of the lot which 
external conditions impose on them, 
without making an effort to modify the 
circumstances which limit their capa- 
bility of existence, man, on the contrary, 
gains victories over the elements, and 
turns the most powerful and even the 
most formidable of their agencies to the 
promotion of his own pleasure and ad- 
vantage. Hence it comes to pass that 
man is a cosmopolite ; that while, among 
the wild inhabitants of the forest, each 
tribe can exist only on a comparatively 
small tract of the earth’s surface, man, 
together with those creatures which he 
has chosen for his immemorial com. 
panions, and has led with him in all his 
wanderings, is capable of living in every 
clime, from the shores of the Icy Sea, 
where the frozen soil never softens under 
his feet, to the burning sands of equa- 
torial plains, where even reptiles perish 
from heat and drought. But here an in. 
quiry is suggested which opens to our 
view a wide and interesting field of in- 
vestigation. It is whether man has not 
received from his Maker, besides his 
mental sagacity and effective contrivance, 
yet another principle of accommodation, 
by which he becomes fitted to possess 
and occupy the whole earth. He mo- 
difies the agencies of the elements upon 
himself; but do not these agencies also 
modify him? Have they not rendered 
bim in bis very organisation different in 
different regions, and under various 
modes of existence imposed by physical 
and moral conditions! How different a 
being is the Esquimaux, who, in his 
burrow amidst northern ices, gorges 
himself with the blubber of whales, from 
the lean and hungry Numidian, who 
pursues the lion under a vertical sun! 
And how different, whether compared 
with the skin-clad and oily fisher of the 
icebergs, or with the naked hunter of the 
Sahdra, are the luxurious inmates of 
Eastern harems, or the energetic and in- 
tellectual inhabitants of the cities of 
Europe! That so great differences in 
external conditions, by the double in- 
fluence of their pbysical and moral 
agency, should have effected, during a 
long series of ages, remarkable changes in 
the tribes of human beings subjected to 
their operation —changes which have 
rendered these several tribes fitted in a 
peculiar manner for their respective 
abodes—is by no means an improbable 
conjecture; and it becomes something 
more than a conjecture, when we extend 
our view to the diversified breeds of 
those animals which men have domes. 
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ticated, and have transferred with them- 
selves from one climate to another. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, it requires, 
perhaps, the character of a legitimate 
theory, supported by adequate evidence, 
and by an extensive series of analogous 
facts. But we must not omit to observe, 
that to this opinion there is an alterna. 
tive, and one which many persons prefer 
to maintain, namely, that the collective 
body of mankind is made up of different 
races, which have differed from each 
other in their physical and moral nature 
from the beginning of their existence. 
To determine which of these two opinions 
is the best entitled to assent, or at least 
to set before my readers a clear and dis- 
tinct notion of the evidence that can be 
brought to bear upon the question, will 
be my principal object in the following 
work.” 


This is a long extract; but it was 
desirable to give it in its entirety, as 
laying before our reader in the fair- 
est and clearest manner the nature 
and object of Dr. Prichard’s work ; 
and it will not be inconvenient to 
state here, albeit by anticipation, that 
the conclusion which our author con- 
siders himself confidently entitled to 
draw from the evidence he sets forth 
is, that the same inward nature is to 
be recognised in all the races of men, 
and that all human races are of one 
species and one family. Great in- 
genuity, great labour, great learning, 
is displayed in the way in which he 
has got up and marshalled his evi- 
dence; but while we give him full 
credit for all this, and without, for 
reasons extrinsic to any thing that 
appears in his book, caring in our 
own person, and as it were under our 
own banner, to dispute the correct- 
ness of the grand conclusion at which 
he ultimately arrives, we must yet 
say, that we are dissatisfied with 
many steps of the process, and can- 
not conscientiously express the opi- 
nion that he has fully proved his 
case. The alternative to which he 
has alluded rests upon other grounds 
besides those to which he has ad- 
verted, and these grounds he has left 
unassailed. While it is admitted 
upon all hands, by true believers in 
the Bible, that “the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the 
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ground” (or, rather, according to 
the correct version of the Hebrew 
text, of dust of the ground), and 
that out of man’s body he formed wo- 
man, and that mankind, in one sense of 
the word, are the offspring of this pri- 
mal pair, a difference of opinion exists 
as to the extent in which we are to un- 
derstand the term mankind,— whe- 
ther it is to comprehend all beings 
wearing the human form, or the 
semblance thereof, in all regions of 
the earth, or whether it is to be re- 
stricted to what M. Bory de St. 
Vincent styles the Adamitic race, 
which would exclude all Samoyedes, 
Negroes, Hottentots, Esquimaux, Aus- 
tralians, and the like, as not being 
men in the full sense of the term, or 
beings endowed with faculties capa- 
ble and similar to those possessed by 
the great full-blooded species of the 
Adamite genus :— 


** Some writers” (observes Dr. Pri- 
chard) “ contend that the races above 
mentioned, and other rude and barbarous 
tribes, are inferior in their original en- 
dowments to the human family which 
supplied Europe and Asia” (and he 
might have added North America) “ with 
inhabitants ; that they are organically 
different, and can never be raised to an 
equality in moral and intellectual powers 
with the offspring of that race which 
displays in the highest degree all the at- 
tributes of humanity.” 


Amongst these writers is one en- 
titled to the very highest considera- 
tion, the late Thomas Hope, the re- 
nowned author of Anastatius, and one 
to whom in a large degree Dryden's 
grand dictum about Spenser might be 
applied, “ No man had ever a higher 
genius, or greater learning to support 
it.” Hope, in his curious and won- 
derful work On the Origin and Pro- 
spects of Man,* repudiates the doc- 
trine that the Adam and Eve, of 
whom Genesis peculiarly gives the 
history, are literally to be understood 
as having been the first created be- 
ings, and the only individuals from 
whom descend all the varieties of the 
human race that at present exist on 
the globe. He observes :— 


** Genesis itself, when different ex- 
pressions in it detached from each other 


* An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man, by Thomas Hope. 3 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. This book is now excedingly rare, Hope’s family 
baving bought up, after his death, every copy on which they could lay bands, 
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are approximated, seems to imply the re- 
verse ; since, in contradistinction to the 
race of Adam, which the Bible expressly 
calls the sons, or favourites of God, it 
mentions other different races, as the 
children of men; and states that, among 
them, Adam’s first-born, Cain, after hav. 
ing slain Abel, his second-born, fled, and 
intermarried, and built cities, long before 
his own offspring could have wanted 
any ; not to advert to a race of giants, 
which Genesis mentions soon after.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 3. 


We find, too, in the traditions of 
every people of the Adamitic race, 
an enunciation of the degeneracy of 
human kind, and of the existence in 
the early time of entities possessing 
infinitely greater physical powers, 
and more transcendent intellect and 
knowledge than man. ‘This is no 
less true of the ancient Greeks, 
who had their Titans, than of the 
Jews, to whom Hope has referred. 
The same belief is to be found pre- 
valent alike among the worshippers 
of Woden, in the frozen regions of 
the North, and the worshippers of 
the sun,—in the depths ofthe Arabian 
Desert as on the swelling bosom of 
the vast prairies of the American 
continent. 

In a word, amongst all nations suf- 
ficiently advanced in physical organ- 
isation and mental capacity to have 
traditions, this tradition is universal. 
Nor does it, to us who may venture 
to inquire curiously, at all seem 
strange that it should be so. If we 
look upon this earth of ours, we can 
satisfy ourselves to demonstration 
that a race of animals has existed 
upon the globe which exists no longer, 
and which could not exist upon it as 
at present constituted. We are per- 
fectly satisfied, moreover, that the 
animals which now live and move 
and have their being amongst human 
kind, whatever region they may 
traverse, whatever climate may shed 
its influence upon them, are not 
aboriginal animals, and could not b 
possibility have lived upon the pri- 
mitive earth any more than the mam- 
moth and the behemoth could have 
done upon the bosom of that which, 
within the scope of our annals, has 
proved to all creatures the bountiful 
mother. 

Amongst the wild, or rather the 
savage animals, we find that they are 
confined to certain regions, circum- 


scribed, as it were, by climate, and 
that elsewhere, even in that species of 
captivity in which they could only 
exist, accompanied as it is with ample 
provision for their wants and all 
possible care for their well-being that 
art can point out, their existence is a 
factitious one; they can neither be 
acclimated, propagated, or domesti- 
cated. Offspring they may have, 
but they are Tike the offspring of the 
Mamelukes of old in the land of 
Eayet ; none of the original vigour 
and tenacious vitality of the parents 
can be transmitted. These savage 
animals we cannot trace to their pro- 
genitors or predecessors. We cannot 
predicate whether the elephant and 
the rhinoceros can lawfully claim in 
their line descent as varieties from the 
gigantic animals whose remains un- 
equivocally prove that a time was 
when they had been; or whether 
these monstrous growths, apparently 
the symbols of transition, and so of 
connexion between an elder and a 
later state of earth, were, in point of 
fact, the emanations of a subsequent 
creation. We have a ray of light to 
guide us, but not much more, with 
respect to those other animals that 
civilised man has appropriated and 
adapted to his use, has, according to 
the usual phrase, domesticated, and 
qualified to accompany and serve 
him in almost all regions of the globe 
it may suit or please him to inhabit ; 
and this ray we get from observing 
these same animals once taine reduced 
to a wild state. We cannot tell what 
the horse, the cow, the dog, the sheep, 
and so forth, originally were, or how 
they severally became what they are as 
we possess them ; but we can remark 
and determine what they become in 
a comparatively short space of time 
when suffered to run wild, and when 
propagated in a wild state, and we 
can see that the change thus effected 
is no less great than it is strange. 
We perceive how subject they all are 
from soil, and climate, and circum- 
stance, to modifications which, in a 
few generations, would become per- 
manent varieties. We see that pecu- 
liarities and even defects can be 
propagated until they shall, to all 
external appearance, form, if not a 
new species, at least a new class. 
Referring to this subject, Dr. Prichard 
observes,— 


“If we could obtain a complete and 
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satisfactory account of all the phenomena 
connected with the variation of breeds or 
races in the different tribes of organised 
beings, of the utmost extent to which it 
reaches, of its precise nature, and of the 
circumstances under which it takes its 
rise, we should experience little or no 
difficulty in determining the question 
whether the diversities which exist be- 
tween different races of men are specific 
characters or only examples of similar 
deviation. We have no hope of obtain- 
ing immediately the former of these ob- 
jects to the fullest extent, but we must 
endeavour to approach it as nearly as pos- 
sible. In proceeding in this attempt, we 
are first led to advert to the general fact, 
that, in the domesticated races of animals 
and the cultivated tribes of plants, the 
phenomena of variation have been re- 
markably displayed. 

“ If we could compare our breeds of 
domesticated animals with the wild stocks 
from which they originally sprang, there 
would belittledifficulty in ascertaining the 
limits to which variation in the breed can 
extend ; but, unfortunately, opportunities 
for making this comparison are difficult 
to obtain, and, in some instances, alto. 
gether beyond our reach, The original 
stocks of our domesticated animals are 
rarely to be recognised in their primitive 
state among the wild animals of the earth. 
We know not what has become of them, 
unless it be supposed they have been 
wholly subdued by man. ‘There are, in- 
deed, wild oxen, sheep, goats, horses ; 
but the most of these are tribes which 
appear to have returned in some degree 
to their original state after having been 
more or less completely domesticated. 
We are ignorant of the time and circum. 
stances under which most of these races 
became wild, and of the particular breeds 
from which they descended. There 
is, however, one great field of observa- 
tion in the tribes of animals that are 
known to have been transported from 
Europe to America since the discovery 
of the western continent by the Spaniards 
in the fifteenth century. Many of these 
races have multiplied exceedingly on a 
soil and under a ewe congenial to their 
nature. Several of them have run wild 
in the vast forests of America, and have 
lost all the most obvious appearances of 
domestication, The wild tribes are found 
to differ physically from the domesticated 
breeds ion which they are known to 
have issued, and there is good reason to 
regard this change as a restoration in 
part of the primitive characteristics of the 
wild stocks from which the tamed animals 
originally descended.” 


Our author then proceeds to col- 
lect observations relative to the 
changes which the several breeds of 
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animals and gallinaceous fowls in- 
troduced by the Spaniards into the 
American continent have undergone 
in becoming restored to the wild 
state. He is chiefly indebted for in- 
formation on this subject to the 
works of Don Felix de Azara and of 
M. Roulin, and especially to the lat- 
ter, who comes to these three general 
conclusions from the facts that fell 
within his knowledge, — conclusions 
in which Dr. Prichard concurs :— 


*“*41, That when some animals are 
transported into a new region, not only 
individuals, but races, require to be har- 
monised in physical constitution to the 
climate. 

“2, This acclimatisation, as it is 
termed, consists in certain permanent 
changes produced in the constitution of 
animals, which bring it into a state of 
adaptation to the climate. 

«“ 3. A restoration of domestic animals 
to the wild state causes a return towards 
the original characters of the wild tribe.” 


Before we follow our author fur- 
ther in his inquiries respecting the 
phenomena of variation in animals, 
we must remark, that interesting as 
these researches are into the changes 
effected on domestic animals by eman- 
cipation and climate, and the propa- 
gation of peculiarities and defects, 
they cannot give us more than a 
glimmering notion of what the in- 
stincts, habits, propensities, form, 
colour, and capabilities of the par- 
ticular animal may have been from 
which such-or-such a domestic animal 
— horse, dog, cow—may have origi- 
nally descended. The approximation 
of the animals emancipated from the 
control of man to the original stock 
must certainly depend upon two 
things — on whatever else it may de- 
pend — the length of time which has 
elapsed since the emancipation took 
place, and the height of breeding 
and blood which the animals had 
attained at the moment they were 
let loose. The first is too obvious to 
require comment; as to the second, 
the purer the blood, the higher the 
breeding, the more the animal has 
been subjected to the operations of 
art and science, the more remote is 
he from the original stock, and the 
less calculated to give us any notion 
of it. To give an illustration of this, 
we will suppose that some of our 
best and most highly bred racing 
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mares and stallions were turned adrift 
upon some prairie, and their pure 
breed remained unmixed; and we 
ask, would it be possible even to 
guess at the number of generations it 
would require to reduce their race, if 
it could take place at all, to the cha- 
racter of the mustigas or wild horses 
of South America, much less to bring 
them into a condition to display for 
us any leading characteristics of the 
original stock ? Again, fancy a pack 
of thorough-bred fox-hounds given 
in like manner to the wilderness, and 
ask yourself in how many centuries 
they could be degraded into the ap- 
pearance, condition, and character of 
the present Australian dog. No, in 
point of fact, from these researches, 
we can no more shew or fancy what 
like was the antecessor in a primitively 
wild state of the horse or dog than 
we can, from our observations on the 
phenomena of variation in man, de- 
termine what like were our own an- 
tecessors. Dr. Prichard, however, 
after having considered these pheno- 
mena of variation in animals at con- 
siderable length and with much mi- 
nuteness, proceeds to draw certain 
obvious general conclusions as to the 
effect of climate and other external 
influences and circumstances, and as 
to the fact that habits acquired by 
the parents are transmissible in a 
breed. He next concludes,— 


“That these varieties are sometimes 
permunently fixed in the breed so long as 
it remains unmixed. 

“« That all such variations are possible 
only to a limited extent, and always with 
the preservation of a particular type, 
which is that of the species. Each species 
has a definite or definable character, com. 
prising certain undeviating phenomena 
of external structure, and likewise con- 
stant and unchangeable characteristics in 
the laws of its animal economy and its 
psychological nature. It is only within 
these limits that deviations are produced 
by external circumstances. 

“« Races of men are subjected more than 
almost any race of animals to the varied 
agencies of climate, Civilisation produces 
even greater changes in their condition 
than does domestication in the inferior 
tribes, We may, therefore, expect to find 
fully as great diversities in the races of 
men as in any of the domesticated breeds. 
The influence of the mind must be more 
extensive and powerful in its operations 
upon human beings than upon brutes. 
And this difference transcends all analogy 
or comparison. A priori, we might ex- 
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pect to discover in the psychological cha- 
racters of human races changes similar in 
kind, but infinitely greater in degree.” 


Ourauthor next proceeds in the en- 
deavour to ascertain “ whether there 
is a common specific type preserved 
amidst all the varieties which display 
themselves, and to determine whether 
the differences which are found, when 
remote and diversified human races 
are compared with each other, are 
such as fall within the limits of the 
principle of variation.” It will be 
our business, in the first instance, to 
inquire into some of the difficulties 
which lay in his way generally ; and, 
secondly, to consider whether he has 
overcome them; and, thirdly, to 
ascertain whether, admitting all that 
he has alleged, more has been effected 
by him than to display the possibility 
of all those physical differences and 
phenomena of variation in the human 
race being reconciled with the belief 
that all tribes of the human family 
in all regions of the earth have been 
descended from one and the self-same 
stock — from the one pair of first 
created human beings. 

One difficulty meets him upon the 
threshold ; it is, that from the nature 
of his argument every step of it re- 
quires to be proved very accurately 
and very fully, for the failure in any 
one step is fatal to his march. The 
incorrectness of any one allegation on 
which he builds as a matter of fact, 
taints the whole mass of the argumen- 
tation. ‘Thus, in an eloquent passage 
we have already quoted, he declares 
that, amongst the most remarkable of 
the phenomena distinguishing men 
from brutes, “ are the results of that 
impulse peculiar to man, which urges 
him to attempt and to persevere 
through long successive ages in the 
effort to obtain a conquest over the 
physical agencies of the elements, and 
to render subservient to his uses and 
wants the properties of surrounding 
bodies.” 


‘While the lower tribes live every 
where resistless slaves to the agencies of 
material nature, the mere sport of their 
destiny or of the lot which external con- 
ditions impose upon them, without mak- 
ing an effort to modify the circumstances 
which limit their capability of existence, 
man, on the contrary, gains victories over 
the elements, and turns the most power- 
ful and even the most formidable of their 
agencies to the promotion of his own pleas 
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sure and advantage. Hence it comes to 
pass that man is a cosmopolite; that 
while, among the wild inhabitants of the 
forest, each tribe can exist only on a 
comparatively small tract of the earth’s 
surface, man, together with those crea- 
tures which he has chosen for his imme- 
morial companions, and has led with him 
in all his wanderings, is capable of living 
under every clime, from the shores of the 
Icy Sea, where the frozen soil never 
softens under his feet, to the burning 
sands of equatorial plaius, where even 
reptiles perish from heat and drought.” 


But here, if it should turn out, 
that unless the word “ man” be used 
as Adamitic man (we have already 
explained the sense in which we have 
adopted and used it), the whole series 
of assertions is based on a fallacy ; if 
it should appear that there are races 
of men who never have either ob- 
tained or attempted a conquest, even 
in a small degree, for any length of 
time, or by any continuous or pro- 
longed effort, over the physical agen- 
cies of the elements ; if there be races 
of man who cannot do any of those 
things which would be truly predi- 
cated of the Adamitic man; if there 
be races of men who, so far from be- 
ing cosmopolites, can neither live nor 
propagate their species for any time 
in any climate, excepting that in 
which their lot was originally cast, 
then do these allegations, the fallacy 
once being discovered, press hard 
against, instead of supporting, Dr. 
Prichard’s argument, that human 
kind, in all its varieties, is descended 
from common parents. Another 
difficulty presents itself respecting 
the peopling of the earth from the 
primal pair seated in a single re- 
stricted spot, supposed to be situated 
in that part of the Asiatic continent 
since called Iran, or Persia, and 
with this, greater from indisput- 
able facts, even with respect to 
animals and other living species, 
than to man, Dr. Prichard has 
not at all grappled. Whatever ar- 
gument the doctor may raise, what- 
ever assertion he may make, what- 
ever fallacy he may put forth as to 
man, meaning the human animal, of 
whatever species or class, being a 
cosmopolite, there is no doubt that 
there are living species which can 
only exist, some in the deep, some on 
the land, some only in the vast ocean, 
some only in the inland desert, some 
only at the frozen poles, some only 
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under the influence of a burning sun ; 
and amongst these indubitably, if 
aboriginal living species are to be re- 
cognised at all, aboriginal species are 
to be found. Thus the results that 
have followed, and the effects that 
have been produced on these species 
after their dispersion, by no means 
help the writer in his argument 
about man. Here he derives no sup- 
“ag from analogy as he does when 

e points out how climate, circum- 
stances, the transmission of habitudes, 
and so forth, form phenomena of va- 
riation in horse and dog, and other 
animals who have been domesticated 
but are now wild, these animals, 
at the same time, however, altered in 
certain respects, still preserving the 
type of their race, and then goes on 
to argue that the same causes may 
produce still greater phenomena of 
variation in human kind. ‘Thus, 
then, the matter stands,—to whatever 
region we go on the face of the earth 
there we find living human beings, no 
matter how rude and inhospitable 
the region, how appalling by cold, 
how terrific by heat. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the poles, amidst plants 
and living species that cannot thrive 
elsewhere, we discover men; in dis- 
tricts of the torrid zone, where the 
same law applies with respect to the 
lower creation, we find men also. 
Dismissing the notion that they are 
indigenous to the clime and region, 
we must inquire how they camethere? 
There can be only one answer. They 
must have emigrated from that re- 
mote inland spot, which was the cra- 
dle of the race of men. Now in the 
early time that emigration could be 
carried on only by water; for, as the 
American historian Bancroft ob- 
serves,— 


“« Water, ever a favourite highway, is 
especially the highway of uncivilised 
man. To those who have no axes the 
thick jungle is impervious ; emigration 
by water suits the genius of savage life. 
Canoes are older than wagons, and 
ships than chariots. A gulf, a strait, 
the sea intervening between islands, di- 
vide less than the matted forest. Even 
civilised man emigrates by sea and by 
rivers, and has ascended 2000 miles 
above the mouth of the Missouri, while 
interior tracts in New York and Obio 
are still a wilderness, To the uncivi- 
lised man no path is free but the sea, 
the lake, and the river.” 


It will be easily admitted that there 
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is some difficulty in conceiving this 
emigration so searching, so indiscri- 
minate, so universal, carried into the 
burning depths of the torrid zone, 
carried into the very heart of the 
Frozen Ocean, carried over rivers, 
and lakes, and gulfs, and seas, yet un- 
explored by civilised man, and borne 
upon shores where the burthen of 
life must be all but intolerable, and 
the dweller stands apart from the 
brute by a division scarcely percept- 
ible. Looking to the one part of the 
emigration alone, we agree with the 
Roman poet as to the desperateness 
of the adventure,— 


“Illi robur et ws triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus.” 


And as to the consideration of this 
emigration under the other light we 
certainly do perceive the greatest 
difficulty in imagining how it was 
that men should, in the first instance, 
when the regions of the temperate 
zone were so thinly populated, have 
emigrated to regions so dreary and so 
dreadful as those in which they are 
still found ; and, in the second place, 
how or why it was they came to re- 
main for so many centuries the vic- 
tims of their most miserable position 
without one attempt to retrace their 
steps towards some genial land. 
Again there is a difficulty about 
languages. If the affinity of tribes 
may be predicated from points of 
similarity in the construction, form, 
roots, or phraseology of the tongues 
they speak; if the relation of lan- 
guages to one common original lan- 
guage be held to prove that the races 
who use those cognate languages are 
derived from a common stock ; what 
conclusion shall we draw when we 
find that there is not the slightest 
touch of similarity between the lan- 
guages spoken by men possessed only 
of inferior organisations and those 
spoken by the descendants of the 
Adamitic race? We can trace to the 
ancient Pahlavi of Persia, through 
the more eastern Sanscrit, the more 
northern Teutonic, and the more 
western Celtic, all the languages that 
have been, or are used by the great 
races of man. This argues acommon 
origin. But amongst the lower tribes 
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of the human animal some have lan- 
guages resembling the sibilation of a 
serpent, others, words resembling the 
croakings of a frog, others, sounds 
similar to the cacklings of a goose or 
the chatterings of a monkey. These 
languages, then, neither refer to a 
common stock, nor do they bring 
those who use them akin to the 
higher races of man, but, on the 
contrary, tend rather to associate the 
speakers with the lower tribes of 
animals. We argue simply that in 
each case the peculiarities of the lan- 
guage proceed from the peculiarities 
of the organisation of the individuals 
who use it; and we are confirmed in 
this when we observe,— 

«Even higher nations, and whose lan- 
guages have acquired a greater similarity 
as to form, still preserve in them the dis. 
tinct national thorough bass of a peculiar 
lisp, or brogue, nasal or guttural sound, 
which preceded the assimilation of their 
artificial languages to each other, and 
which, proceeding from their natural or- 
ganisation continue to predominate, Such 
difference of tone and terminations we 
find in the languages still spoken by the 
Piedmontese, Genoese, Milanese, Vene- 
tians, Lombards, Tuscans, Romans, and 
Neapolitans one way, and by the Pro. 
vencals, Spaniards, and Portuguese, the 
other way, though all alike present idioms 
of that original Italian Gallic, or Celtic 
language, of which Latin itself was only 
a later, more partial, and more short-lived 
remodification, remixed with the loftier 
Greek,” * 

Another difficulty is suggested by 
a proposition put forth by Dr. Prich- 
ard. He says:— 

‘* It would appear that every species of 
animal has a definite psychological cha- 
racter, which is, at least, as appropriate 
and typical of the particular race as any 
characters whatever of organisation.” 


Tf this be so, what are we to think 
of those races of himan kind whose 
psychological character is very closely 
allied to that of the ourang-outang, 
or even of animals of a lower tribe, 
and appears accordingly to have no 
nearer relation to the psychological 
character of the higher races of man 
than that of those animals? Are 
we to be satisfied that, because a suf- 
ficient similarity of physical organisa- 
tion, the differences being reconcilable 
as phenomena of variety, has been 
established between these lower and 
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the higher races of man, that all are, 
therefore, from a common stock ? 
And when we observe that, from the 
moment you depart from the great 
races of the weld, the psychological 
character of the human animal sinks 
lower and lower, until at last it be- 
comes confounded with that of the 
impracticable and unteachable brute, 
are we not tempted to entertain 
shrewd doubt upon the subject? 
But enough of this. We have glanced 
at difficulties that must necessarily 
suggest themselves to every candid 
mind as besetting the theory sup- 
ported by Dr. Prichard. It is 
not our presumptuous intention 
to attempt to deal with them; we 
do not perceive how they can be 
evaded or overthrown, and espe- 
cially if certain of the assumptions 
and statements as to facts by the 
doctor, to say nothing of opinions 
and deductions, are, as we believe 
they are, untenable or unfounded. 
‘We have already alluded to those 
assumptions and statements, and will 
now proceed to display, in the lan- 
guage of Hope, what can be said on 
the other side and in defence of a 
different theory. We have in another 
part of this article quoted the passage 
to which this great writer refers 
when he begins by saying, — 


“TI have already, early in this work, 
stated that even Genesis, so far from op- 
osing, favours the belief that, besides the 
om race of which the Bible gives the 
history as having been most favoured by 
Providence, there arose other inferior 
human races wholly distinct from the 
same ; that peculiar regions had, hke 
their peculiar vegetable and brute races, 
their peculiar races of human beings, par- 
ticularly suited to them, and, in proportion 
as they were more particularly suited to 
them, in the same proportion also less 
suited to other regions aguin very differ- 
ent from the former in climate, in tempe- 
rature, in soil, and in situation.” 


This is Hope’s theory, which he 
goes on to develope, and then con- 
cludes :— 


‘* This is, in fact, the only natural, and 
thus rational, way of accounting for the 
existence of the number of races of human 
beings, wholly different from each other, 
and each peculiarly adapted to the pecu- 
liar regions and climates in which they 
seem indigenous, which still propagate on 
this globe.” 


As he goes on, he confutes the no- 
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tion, by citation of notorious facts, that 
man, if it mean any but Adamitic 
man, is a cosmopolite, and he uses an 
argument which we conceive fatal to 
Prichard’s doctrine, that the differ- 
ences between race and race of man, 
physical and moral, have been alone 
caused by climate, circumstance, and 
transmission of habits ; and, as an il- 
lustration of this argument, we may 
throw out that referring to once do- 
mesticated animals now wild, but 
being undoubtedly of the same type, 
and from the same stock, as those still 
tame, there is no doubt they could 
be restored to domestication, not sim- 
ply in the persons of their descend- 
ants, but in their own, as the wild 
horse of the prairies, for instance, is 
by the Indian, while there are certain 
races of men who are not alone inca- 
pable of instruction, or, so to speak, 
domestication in their own persons, 
but who, under no possible operation 
of climate, circumstance, and flow of 
time, could propagate offspring and 
descendants who should in any de- 
gree approach the character, physical 
or psychological, of the Adamitic 
race. The tremendous force of this 
argument must be at once perceived 
and acknowledged. To return, how- 
ever, to Hope, he proceeds to con- 
tend :— 


“These races, so different from each 
other, and each so peculiarly suited to 
the peculiar regions and climates in which 
they are found—so peculiarly ill adapted 
to other regions very different from these 
former ones—cannot have originated in a 
single couple, cannot have had their pri- 
mitive nature, physical as well as moral, 
only subsequently altered by the later 
difference of temperature, soil, and mode 
of living which they experienced. Of 
this single couple the various descendants 
cannot well have acquired the peculiari- 
ties, internal as well as external, some of 
the woolly-headed Negroes, others of 
lank-haired Calmouks and Malays, others 
again of copper-coloured Americans, as 
different from each other in their inmost 
organisation as in their outermost hue, 
in their mental capabilities and disposi- 
tion as in their bodily frame and consti- 
tution ; for, if the subsequent deviatioris 
from their original abode and mode of 
living had alone been capable of produc- 
ing in them such subsequent deviations 
from the original type, other still late 
returns to the original situation and cli- 
mate would also alone again have been 
able by degrees to bring them back to 
their original type ; and of this occurrence 
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we have no example, this event never 
happens. No race of Negroes has ever, 
in any of the regions which seem pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the a of 
whites, by any number of intervening 
gradations, been, through the mere in- 
fluence of the climate, the temperature, 
the mode of life, the diet, or any other 
cause, short of the repeated crossing of 
breeds, the repeated combination of the 
elements of the black with the elements 
of the white species, been made to pass 
over into a white race. Without that 
condition, even in Lapland, Negroes still 
only propagate Negroes, and, on the coast 
of Guinea, Samoyedes still only pro- 
pagate Samoyedes, as jong as the current 
of propagation is not entirely stopped ; 
for a race, transported so far from its 
natural home to a region so very different 
in climate and in soil, after a time no 
longer propagates at all, except by mix- 
ing with a race more suited to the coun- 
try,—becomes entirely extinct in the first 
or second generation, For many cen. 
turies African blacks have constantly 
been imported in Turkey and in Greece, 
and still new importations are in those 
regions as much needed as ever to keep 
up the breed. No Negroes have taken 
root in the soil, and been able to continue 
the succession of domestic slaves ; and 
it is only the races indigenous, in Jati- 
tudes between the opposite extremes of 
heat and cold, that, less distant from 
either, can, by degrees, accustom them- 
selves to both.” 


Again, as to languages, on which 
we have already touched, Hope re- 
marks,— 


“In the widest regions the races most 
savage, least emerging from a state of 
mere nature, are precisely those of which 
the smaller tribes, different from each 
other, each have their artificial and 
conventional language, however poor and 
restricted, most different in its very roots 
from that of each of the others; most 
unintelligible to each of the others ; most 
Strongly proving that in its origin it was 
different from that of each of the others. 
It is only as races, by spreading more and 
becoming more civilised, approach and 
blend more with each other, and more 
interchange inventions, that with these 
inventions they also more borrow from 
each other more of the representative 
signs or words by which their ideas, 
notions, and possessions, are represented, 
that their languages, different in their 
first roots, in their latter superstructures, 
hecome more assimilated.” 


Perhaps enough has been now said 
to lay before the candid reader a 
sketch of either theory, with the 
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chief grounds on which each rests. 
We are anxious, however, as sup- 
Loegenge 4 to the theories, to shew 

im, in the nervous word-painting 
of Hope, what humanity is in some 
of the lower races of man. We 
would preface it by quoting the fol- 
lowing pregnant remarks :— 


«* As of monkeys the higher sorts seem 
only the last and highest of brutes pro- 
duced prior to human beings, so of human 
beings themselves some species seem 
only the rude sketch of that ideal which 
nature has reached in others ; but what 
may at first sight seem extraordinary is, 
that precisely in the latitudes in which 
naturally arise the highest of brutes— 
the orang-outang, or wild man of the 
mountains—namely, the regions of Aus- 
tral Asia, seems precisely to have been 
those in which the human race itself re- 
mained lowest and least perfect in body 
and mind: as if in those regions Nature 
had wasted so much of its richest ele- 
ments on the brute creation as to have 
had but little left to expend upon the 
still higher human race,” 


We now proceed to give Hope’s 
description of one of the lower races 
of human kind, whom Dr. Prichard 
is certainly over-much given to raise 
from their true position :— 


‘‘In the inland fastnesses of Borneo 
and Sumatra, and over the islands of the 
Polynesia, still rove, perhaps entirely to 
disappear from the globe, tribes of which 
the resemblance to the baboon is most 
striking, the superiority over the brute in 
mind and body least perceptible, In 
them, of all human beings, the organs of 
vitality most early and fundamental — 
those named abdominal—still present the 
greatest expansion; those of reaction 
and movement, superstructed on the first, 
still display the least possible develope- 
ment and finish. The external seats of 
those lower senses which still remain 
most directly connected with the wants 
of the stomach—the tongue, the jaws, 
the lips, and the nostrils—still preserve 
the most disgusting amplitude, openness 
and spread; the organs of the higher 
senses still often exhibit an equally dis- 
agreeable and repulsive obliquity, and 
want of room. The face, from a prepos- 
terous width above, terminates abruptly 
underneath in a sharp, cheekless, chin- 
less point. The organs of intellect still 
appear in their narrow, cramped recep- 
tacle wholly undeveloped. Of the rude, 
ill-formed skull, the anterior part—that, 
in proportion as it is better arched, gives 
earnest of organs of thought more ex- 
panded—is still so low, so narrow, so 
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depressed, that it can hardly be said to 
form a distinct forehead. The small, 
deep-sunk eyes, like those of the baboon, 
still keep constantly vibrating in their 
narrow sockets. The flat, wide, staring 
nostrils are scarcely inany thing but their 
yawning orifices distinguishable from the 
pouches more prominent than the nose 
over which they are spread. The skinny 
chasm of the enormous lipless mouth is 
armed with teeth, long, projecting, and 
wide apart, like the teeth.of asaw. Of 
chin there is no sign. The face, hideous 
when viewed in front, is not less fright. 
ful when seen in profile; its greatest 
prominence is in the region of the mouth, 
‘The head, sunk between the raised shoul- 
ders, has not room over these to turn 
sideways. A trunk of enormous bulk 
supports arms meagre and deformed, of a 
finny shortness or uncouth elongation. 
That trunk moves on thighs and legs, 
short, bowed, crouked, and calfless. These 
supports, in their turn, are ill at ease on 
feet flat and square, deprived of instep 
and of heel, and more calculated, by their 
want of well-formed sole, to entwine 
themselves round branches, than to walk 
on level ground. The utmost height of 
these misshapen mortals in general scarce 
reaches four feet nine, ‘Their ill-marked 
muscle is hardly discernible athwart their 
coarse, dusky hide, as distant in its hue 
from a fine, glossy black, as it is from a 
clear, transparent whiteness. ‘The skin 
is frequently covered with irregular 
patches of wiry hair or bristles. ‘Their 
limbs seem unhinged, their movements 
performed by abrupt jerks. They crouch 
rather than they sit; they climb better 
than they walk. Their features have not 
yet a finish sufficient to mark the dis- 
tinction between youth and age. In 
childhood they already look decrepit. 
Nor do their countenances yet possess 
sufficient flexibility to mark the transition 
from calmness to agitation. Little sensi- 
ble to emotions, even of physical plea- 
sure, they are less alive still to feelings of 
physical pain. They undergo the great- 
est hardships, without being by their 
sufferings stimulated to mend their lot. 
They feed without repugnance on the 
coarsest garbage; encounter without 
nausea the most disgusting smells ; are 
inaccessible to any pleasure of the ear or 
eye; have little memory, and less ima- 
gination, They seem incapable of re- 
flection on the past or of foresight into 
the future. Unmoved by any prospect of 
distant benefit, undeterred by any threat 
of remote injury, they are never seen to 
express joy or to denote grief, to laugh 
or to cry. Only accessible to hunger, 
while that feeling pinches not their vitals 
beyond endurance, nothing ruffles their 
apathy, Like the brute, they are, while 
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in a state of repletion, wholly incapable 
of providing for the hour of want. Un. 
feeling for themselves, they cannot be 
expected to sympathise with the feelings 
of others. None yet has a wife or child 
he calls his own. The female, wooed 
with a club, when from a means of plea. 
sure she becomes an incumbrance, is by 
that club despatched. The offspring is 
left to shift for itself, 

“ Cruel, cowardly, and credulous, they 
are void of curiosity and inaccessible 
to wonder. Nothing occupying their 
thoughts sufficiently to become familiar 
to them, nothing can seem strange. They 
shew no quality beyond that low cun. 
ning already by man attributed to mon- 
keys. When inveigled in the trammels of 
civilisation, they only labour to effect 
their escape. Incapable of inventions of 
art with which to supply the deficiencies 
of nature, they possess neither utensils 
nor arms. Inland, they feed on the grub 
that crawls forth from the earth ; near 
the sea-side, on the oysters left exposed 
by the surf. They go completely naked. 
They have no permanent abode. In the 
day-time they prowl about in perfect 
solitude, at night they creep under the 
sand. ‘Their speech consists in a few 
hoarse croakings ; but by men who have 
no ideas, no feelings to communicate to 
each other, even these are seldom ut- 
tered. 1f clothed by force, they take 
off their apparel. If caught, they try to 
get loose. The best treatment cannot 
tame them. When detained, they soon, 
without apparent grief or pain, pine away 
and die.” 


It is impossible for the classical 
student, while reading the foregoing 
passages, written as they are with 
vigour unsurpassed, and stern pomp 
of diction, not to remember one of 
Tacitus’s greatest pieces of word- 
painting. It occurs in his treatise, 
or, more probably, fine-fancied and 
fine-wrought sketches for a treatise, 
De Situ, Moribus, et Populis Ger- 
mania. Ie says,— 


“ Of the Fenni, strange is the savage- 
ness, squalid the poverty. They have 
neither arms, nor horses, nor household 
gods. Herbs make their food, skins their 
clothing, the earth their bed. Their sole 
hope is in arrows, which, from lack of 
iron, they sharpen with bones. In the 
same sort the chase furnishes food alike 
to men and women, who every where 
accompany them, and seek their share of 
thespoil. Nor have their children any other 
refuge from the weather and wild beasts, 
than in the protection of some wigwam 
of interlaced branches. This is the 
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home* of their youth, the asylum of their 
old age. But this they deem better 
than to groan over the land, to toil 
within houses, their own and the fortunes 
of others to subject to the vicissitudes of 
hopes and fears, Secure against men, 
secure agaiust the gods, that most diffi- 
cult of things they have achieved, that to 
them, in sooth, there should be no need 
even of a wish.” 


The reader will at once perceive 
that while the object of the false 
historian was to sum up his grand 
piece of declamation, by subliming 
the poor savages he describes into 
pean —a rank absurdity, 
however nobly enunciated,—Hope’s 
end, in his powerful display of the 
actual abasement of the human con- 
dition and intellectual power, was to 
shew how near (and he quotes, with 
equal force of fact and forlorn splen- 
dour of diction, cases of many exist- 
ing tribes, Samoyedes, Caribs, &c. 
&c.) man can descend to the level of 
the brutes, how very near to the 
highest order of brutes. As to the 
fate which has, doubtless, already 
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reached many and awaits all of these 
inferior races, Hope observes :— 


“Of the different human races once 
spontaneously produced, many have since 
probably again been entirely destroyed, 
whether in their first infancy, or at later 
subsequent periods, by the fury of the 
elements, the ravenousness of wild beasts, 
or the rage of other human beings them- 
selves, of which the higher races as they 
more extend, and want more room and 
subsistence, generally end by destroying 
the lower tribes, and ultimately leave no 
trace of these. Of the latter, however, 
there are still enough left to justify my 
hypothesis.” 


We have now done with both 
writers. We venture not to express 
~ opinion for ourselves. We will 
only add that the reader, whether he 
do or do not agree with Dr. Prichard 
in the conclusions at which he arrives, 
cannot rise from the perusal of his 
work without having received much 
amusement and much instruction, or 
without being impressed with a deep 
sense of the extensive learning and 
high abilities of the author. 


oOo 4 OO eo @ 


* Or rather, perhaps, more strictly, ‘* domicile.” Hue redeunt juvenes so clearly 
denotes the animus revertendi, as well as the habitude. We subjoin the passage in the 
original, because we feel that, although we have avoided the usual course of diluting 
the nervous language of Tacitus in ambitious paraphrase, it is impossible we can have 
done him any thing like justice: —‘‘ Fennis mira feritas, feeda paupertas. Non 
arma, non equi, non penates: victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubili humus. Sola in 
sagittis spes, quas inopid ferri opibus asperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac 
feminas alit. Passim enim comitantur, partemque predz petunt. Nec aliud infanti- 
bus ferarum imbriumque suffugium quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegantur. 
Huc redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur quam 
ingemere agris, illaborare domibus, suas alienasque fortunas spe metuque versare. 
Securi adversis homines, securi adversus deos, rem difficilliman adsecuti sunt ut illis 
ne voto quidem opus sit.” 
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eMILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


No. VI. 
THE BRANDENBURGH HUSSARS IN THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1813 anp 1814. 


In the prefatory remarks to our last 
Tableau, we gave a brief account of 
the literature which sprung up in 
Germany after the great national 
rising against Napoleon in 1813. 
And though the books of military 
adventure then mentioned were only 
intended by their authors as popular 
works to recall the stirring scenes of 
the war, and amuse idle readers, they 
will necessarily attain a higher value 
by time, and lend important aid to 
future historians, by shewing the pe- 
culiar nature of the patriot spirit 
which sent so many gallant armies 
into the field,—armies composed of 
half-trained and ill-equipped militias, 
and enthusiastic volunteers, who yet 
avenged the defeats sustained by the 
highly drilled soldiers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. Our object 
here is neither to analyse the spirit 
of which we have spoken, nor to 
explain the results to which it led ; 
we only propose to augment the 
number of our Tableaux, taking our 
subject, as formerly promised, from 
Sprengel’s Pictures, sketched during 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 

Sprengel was a student at the uni- 
versity of Halle, when the War of 
Liberation broke out. Though very 
young, not probably more than 
cighteen or nineteen years of age, he 
no sooner saw the banner of German 
liberty fairly unfurled, than, bidding 
farewell to the Muses, he purchased 
a gallant steed, mounted a dashing 
uniform—for a handsome uniform is 
never without attractions—and joined 
the Prussian Hussars of Branden- 
burgh asa volunteer horseman. Some 
ofthe adventures of the campaigns we 
propose to delineate in the present 
Tableau. 

Mighty hosts, destined to decide 
the fate of Europe, are gathering 
round Leipzig; from all quarters 
Napoleon is calling his myriads to 
the field; and Marshal Augereau, 
with a newly raised army-corps, to- 


gether with a body of old tried ca- 


valry, brought from beyond the Py- 
renees to aid their master in his 
utmost need, are hastening on to the 
banks of the Pleisse. The Austrian 
division of Count Guilay, aided by 
swarms of light troops, Cossacks, and 
Prussian hussars, intercept the pass- 
age, and occupy the banks of the 
Saale. But, unable to contend in 
open field with the marshal’s whole 
force, or feebly led perhaps, they are 
content to harass and impede the 
march by constant skirmishes, by 
attacking convoys and detachments ; 
leaving the main body of the French 
corps to join Napoleon, and share in 
the overthrow experienced by his 
army in the great “ Battle of Nations.” 

One of the skirmishes fought dur- 
ing these operations we propose to 
relate here in the words of Sprengel, 
not merely for a curious military 
avowal made by the German author, 
but to give Captain, now Colonel, 
Puckler, of the Prussian Hussar 
Guard, credit for a very gallant 
action which he performed, and which, 
in our admiration of all titled foreign- 
ers, whom chance or fortune-hunting 
pursuits bring to our shores, we 
ascribed to the vulgar libeller, Prince 
Puckler Muskau, who repaid the at- 
tention so undeservedly heaped upon 
him in England by vilifying our 
country and our people. 

A cavalry encounter has taken 
place, and both parties, having re- 
formed their ranks, are watching each 
other :— 

“ The old French cavalry, which 
had come from Spain, composed of 
the best soldiers that remained to 
Napoleon, did not share in the pol- 
troonery of the other troops, but 
stood their ground firmly as a ram- 
part; we were so near that I could 
observe their calm, bronzed, wea- 
ther-beaten faces, which contrasted 
strangely with the 7 glow of 
excitement depicted on the counte- 
nances of our men. While we were 
thus halting, a gigantic and black- 
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bearded carbineer officer, mounted on 
a colossal steed, rode to the front, 
and, brandishing his sword, called 
out, ‘ Come on—come on, if you have 
courage!’ Count Puckler, our cap- 
tain, instantly replied, ‘ Il am coming ;’ 
and, dashing forward on his active 
chestnut, attacked the Goliath sword 
in hand. The combat was brief, and, 
after two or three cuts, the French 
boaster measured his length on the 
ground. 

“ His fall was a signal for us to set 
on. A rattling fire of carbines gave 
us the welcome, but did not arrest 
our progress. At the moment when 
the squadrons closed, I perceived that 
our troop-sergeant-major, an old and 
highly valued soldier, had been 
wounded and was falling from his 
horse. Seizing him, I endeavoured 
to support him with my left hand 
while 1 engaged a French horseman 
with my right. After parrying se- 
veral blows in the mélée, I was 
obliged to relinquish my hold of the 
gallant old sergeant at the very mo- 
ment when, with a feeling of anguish, 
such as I never felt either before or 
afterwards, I saw our men broken 
and forced to fly, and found myself 
carried along with them in the rout. 
Near me rode General Thielman, 
who never ceased calling out, ‘ Halt, 
halt, till, observing the French 
completely mixed with us, I heard 
him exclaim with indignation, ‘O 
Prussians, Prussians, I should never 
have believed this of you, —words 
that cut me and many others to the 
very heart. 

“ The chase continued for about a 
hundred yards, when the enemy de- 
sisted from further pursuit and en- 
abled us to halt and reform our 
ranks. We were readier than our 
adversaries, and were already pre- 
pared to fall upon them in their dis- 
ordered state, when the Austrian 
Light Horse trotted to the front and 
drove them back to their reserves. 

“This action is remarkable,” “— 
Sprengel, “as it was really fought 
man to man, for our soldiers were 
mixed and for several minutes en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand combat with 
the enemy, before it could be told 
which party would prove victorious. 
We were, no doubt, broken; but 
the enemy were so likewise on several 
points. The most experienced horse- 
man did not recollect a similar com- 


bat, and it is the only one of all the 
actions in which I was ever engaged, 
either before or afterwards, in which 
one of the parties did not turn at, or 
even before, the very moment of clos- 
ing.” We record these words here 
for the benefit of the rule-and-square 
tacticians of the pipe-clay school. 

But brief space have we here for 
tactical speculations; “the world is 
burning,” the battle of Leipsic has 
been fought; Napoleon, with his 
broken and vanquished bands, shrinks 
back behind the Rhine, “ but finds no 
lair,” and France itselfis invaded. The 
Brandenburgh Hussars are now un- 
der the orders of Blucher, of the old 
patriot “ whose daring energy,” as the 
French writers express it, “ brought 
allied armies and allied sovereigns to 
the field.” And our author, when 
we next take him up, is in command 
of a small foraging party, sent out 
from the corps blockading Thion- 
ville. 

“ At eight o'clock at night I re- 
ceived orders to collect my party and 
take possession of a village that lay 
beyond the skirts of the wood we 
occupied and within range of the 
fortress. I was desired to load all 
the supplies it might be found to 
contain on wagons and bring them 
to the regiment, as the place itself 
was to be immediately set on fire. 
Our arrangements were soon made, 
and protected by flanking parties and 
an advanced guard, we rode on to- 
wards the unhappy village. It was 
found unoccupied by the enemy and 
apparently deserted by the inhabit- 
ants. Our task thus facilitated, we 
posted picquets to prevent surprise, 
and, leaving one half of the party 
mounted, proceeded to our work. 

“Followed by three hussars, I en- 
tered what seemed the largest house 
in the place, and which was found 
to contain ample supplies of every 
kind. While the men were execut- 
ing their orders I seated myself near 
a quickly-lighted fire in one of the 
rooms to await the result, and was 
musing rather calmly, perhaps, on the 
ruin that war brings in its train, when 
a hussar entered to tell me that he 
had only found a single door locked 
in the whole house, and wished to 
receive orders about it. I accompa- 
nied him to this single barrier, the 
door of a garret room, which yielded 


to the first kick. Wild shrieks of 
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fear and despair, raised by female 
voices, greeted our entrance into the 
apartment, and, by the aid of our 
lanthorn, we discovered eight or ten 
women crowded together in a corner 
and presenting absolutely petrified 
images of terror. 

“ T addressed them_in French, told 
them they were in no danger, had 
nothing to apprehend, and requested 
them to come down and dress some 
provisions for the detachment. ‘The 
first that ventured to come forward 
was Mademoiselle Marlon, a young 
lady of sixteen, the daughter of the 
mayor, and the prettiest little round- 
faced girl I ever saw in France. 
Taking her by the hand, and speak- 
ing as gently as I could, I drew her 
from the garret, desiring the others 
to follow ; and while the elders were 
busied in the kitchen, the young 
lady and I seate? ourselves near the 
fire in the parlour. ‘ You are so 
young,’ she said, ‘that you can surely 
intend us no harm.’ I repeated my 
assurance that she had nothing what- 
ever to dread, and we were soon on 
the most friendly footing. 

“ She told me that all the inhabi- 
tants had fled into the recesses of the 
forest ; but that she and her mother, 
together with the rest of the female 
household, had remained to share the 
fate of their dwelling, trusting to 
escape discovery in the garret, as all 
the stores and best rooms were left 
open. 

“ During the discourse I had gra- 
dually got my arm round the little 
girl’s waist, and had even taken a 
friendly kiss without receiving any 
very serious rebuke, when a corporal 
suddenly entered the room with ad- 
vanced arms, to say that shots had 
been fired by our advanced sentries. 
instantly sprung up to give orders ; 
but, at the very moment that I 
moved, I received a dashing cut across 
the neck with a large carving-knife, 
and saw Marlon, with flashing eyes, 
her pretty face distorted by tiger-like 
fierceness, brandishing the weapon 
for another blow! The little tigress 
who, alarmed by the sudden entrance 
of the soldiers, probably dreaded 
treatment of which nobody dreamed, 
was instantly disarmed ; and as m 
laced collar and leather stock had, 
though both cut through, saved my 
neck, I led her to the Litchen, told 
the women to saye themsclyes and 
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whatever they could carry with 
them, as the village would soon be 
in flames, and then hastened to pre- 
pare for my departure. 

“ Having sent on my convoy and 
detachment, I followed slowly after, 
leaving the work of destruction to 
artillerymen purposely provided with 
rockets; and before I reached the 
wood, the village was already on fire. 
By the rising flame I discovered a 
strong body of French cavalry, who 
had advanced from the fortress, the 
same probably that had alarmed our 
sentries. A party of women were 
also seen flying from the burning 
ruins, and the bold and beautiful 
Marlon was no doubt one of them. 
This, indeed, is the country of 
heroines; and Domremi, the birth- 
place of the Maid of Orleans, is at 
no great distance from Thionville. 

“ Our gathered supplies were 
brought in safely to the regiment; 
but Marlon I had never the good 
fortune to meet again.” 

The campaign is in full progress ; 
a good quarter has, by strange for- 
tune, fallen to the share of our au- 
thor, who, after a hearty meal, is 
sinking into pleasant slumber, when 
the trumpets unexpectedly sound to 
horse, and oblige him to take his post 
in the squadron and join the nightly 
march. The hussars, however, are 
in good spirits, and the tale and song, 
passing merrily along, help to divert 
the tedious way. 

“If a pause occurred,” says our 
author, “then we had William Riiger, 
the merriest hussar in the regiment, 
riding from squadron to squadron, 
enlivening every one by his natural 
wit and cheerfulness. Riiger was a 
brave, tried, and well-dressed soldier, 
and had, at three different times, been 
promoted to the rank of non-com- 
missioned officer, but as often reduced 

gain; for though well able to do 
his own duty, he was too much ofa 
humorist to make others do theirs. 
He had, on the previous day, been 
quartered in a gentleman’s house, 
whence he had carried away what the 
French call a manequin, a doll with 
joints, sent from Paris into the pro- 
vinces to exhibit the exact cut of the 
latest fashions. This was an actual 
treasure to Riiger, who now gave 
regular dramatic representation with 
it; even his horse, Wisp, was made to 


act a part, while the burning pipe 
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supplied oe of theatrical lamps. 
William had both male and female 
attire for his doll, and treated us to 
French as well as to German repre- 
sentations ; sometimes it was tragedy, 
sometimes it was comedy ; even operas 
were performed, for he was the best 
singer in the regiment, and perfectly 
familiar with theatrical affairs. On 
the present occasion he was inex- 
haustible, and kept the whole regi- 
ment in high spirits and good humour 
till sunrise, when he sank on his 
horse’s neck, and answered to no 
further challenge. 

“ Riiger was a generous, disinte- 
rested fellow, and with all his extra- 
vagance, a shrewd judge of character, 
and was the greatest favourite, not 
only with the regiment, but with the 
whole brigade ; and we often, indeed, 
received deputations from the Guards 
as well as from the Black Hussars, 
inviting our William to visit them. 
He was, indeed, a treasure, the value 
of which our superiors well knew 
how to appreciate, for he could influ- 
ence the mood of the whole corps, 
and change it from the lowest de- 
spondency to the highest degree of 

aiety. Once only he remained si- 
ent for a whole day, and that was 
on the melancholy retreat from Cha- 
teau Thierry to Chalons sur Marne. 

“ But on this occasion, it was the 
3d of February, he had given the 
rein to his fancy, and we were all in 
high spirits in consequence. We had 
advanced by the road from Vitry to 
Chalons, and joined several corps, 
among them the Mechlenburg Hus- 
sars and the West Prussian Dragoons, 
but without sceing any thing of the 
enemy, till crossing a field to our 
right, and ascending a gentle emi- 
nence, we perceived before us two 
lines of French cavalry with a battery 
of guns preparing to unlimber. 

“We now instantly formed and 
moved forward to the attack. The 
enemy’s first line consisted of two re- 
giments of cuirassiers, with one of 
chasseurs in the centre. The latter 
fell to our share, and when the 
charge sounded we rushed like a 
whirlwind upon them.* At a short 
distance both parties gave a fire; it 
helped a little, but the French still 
stood motionless, and the cuirassiers 


stood as calmly on their guard, with 

their long cut-and-thrust swords ad- 

vanced, as if they had been on the 
e 


“ As our men were in high spirits, 
their stout sabre-cuts soon made the 
chasseurs give way ; part of the right 
cuirassier regiment was also chased 
from the field. ‘The routed French 
carried their second line along with 
them in their flight, the guns feil 
into our hands, the gunners being 
either all killed or captured. 

“ But the two cuirassier regiments 
still held their ground, faced about, 
and now fronted our confused mass. 
At this moment my former school- 
fellow and best friend, Lieutenant 
Kojesky, bleeding so copiously from 
a wound in the head that I only re- 
cognised him by his voice, rode up 
to me and requested that I would 
lift his chako, which had been struck 
off his head and lay near us on the 
ground. I dismounted and complied 
quickly with his request, the cuiras- 
siers, still preserving their ranks, 
were drawing near, and some even 
fired at us. ra! galloped after 
our regiment, and I had already my 
foot in the stirrup, when my tall 
chestnut, the gift of Prince Biron, of 
Courland, receiving a wound, made 
a tremendous plunge, tore the bridle 
from my hand, and dashed away to-~ 
wards the cuirassiers. 

“There I stood, a solitary man 
between two hostile regiments. ‘To 
reclaim my horse under such circum- 
stances was, of course, out of the 
question; raising my sword, there- 
fore, I directed my steps through the 
interval that separated the two cui- 
rassier corps. A few pistol-shots 
were fired at me, but no one took the 
trouble to leave the ranks for the 
purpose of attacking a single dis- 
mounted individual, and I thus passed 
in safety and in broad day, through 
the centre of many hundred enemies. 

“ Hastening to the rear to endea- 
your to obtain another horse, I fell 
in with the West Prussian Dragoons, 
almost on the very spot whence they 
had first advanced to the attack. 
They had, as I found, turned at the 
moment of onset, and fled from the 
enemy. The indignation their con- 
duct excited was universal, the very 


_* This “ rushing like a whirlwind,” and yet stopping to fire a volley, is an ad- 
mirable illustration of modern charges.—O. 8. 
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baggage servants spoke of them in 


terms of reproach. It is a curious 
circumstance that a regiment, com- 
posed of men - pager i as brave 
as the men of any other corps, 
will sometimes behave badly when 
acting ina body. And this very re- 
giment, which had fought with dis- 
tinction during the previous cam- 
paign, has now been long disbanded 
in consequence of repeated miscon- 
duct during the campaign in France.” 

Such different conduct, on the part 
of the same men, we should have 
little hesitation in ascribing to the 
officers, and especially to the com- 
manding officer; and, therefore, re- 
commend these passages most par- 
ticularly to the notice of the a 
ers of the system of purchasing 
military rank. 

To proceed, however, with our 
tableau, the battle of Laon, that 
dealt Napoleon's death-blow, has 
been fought, and the victorious Blii- 
cher is marching to the aid of Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 

“ Beyond Bery-au-Bac, on the road 
towards Rheims, we overtook a body 
of French cavalry. Their regiments 
seemed greatly thinned since the 
battle of Laon, but the force here 
assembled were superior to ours. 
We threw them, nevertheless, and 
pursued them far across the country. 
Our men helped the French from 
their horses, and the Cossacks, who 
followed, speared them down. This 
sharp practice may form part of the 
law of nations at the foot of the 
Ural, but will hardly find many ad- 
vocates in this part of the world. A 
good deal of booty had fallen to our 
share, and we had captured a number 
of horses that were not disposed to 
run, whether from courage or ex- 
haustion I shall not pretend to say. 

“The most richly laden with spoil 
was, as usual, the Hussar Brand, of 
the third squadron of our regiment. 
This man, who was already advanced 
in years, was of dark, moody, and 
reserved disposition, but an admir- 
able soldier; as a horseman and 
swordsman, he was second to none in 
the corps, and was boldest of the 
bold whenever booty was to be 
a. With him war was a trade ; 
1e fought for gold, and in this pur- 
suit shot or cut down his man with 
the most business-like skill possible, 
never omitting to despoil the slain. 
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Rich in watches, Napoleons, and 
other valuables, well-conditioned, and 
well-mounted, for no one knew bet- 
ter how to provide for himself and 
his good steed, he seemed cast in the 
very mould of one of Wallenstein’s 
or old Tilly’s horsemen. 

“ After our action of Bery-au-Bac 
we saw Brand, rolled in a large blue 
cloak, which he had taken from a 
French officer, leading two captured 
horses behind him, not exulting, as 
formerly, in the booty gained, but 
darker and more gloomy than usual, 
and suffering apparently from severe 
pain or inward strife. Owing to his 
avaricious disposition he had no friends 
in the regiment, seemed never, indeed, 
to seek for intimacies, remained se- 
cluded and mysterious to the last, so 
that no questions were asked him re- 
garding his present appearance. 

“ Arrived at the village, he sold 
the captured horses and valises with 
business-like quickness, and then, to 
the amazement of all, divided the 
money among his comrades. Nor 
did he limit his gifts to the booty of 
the day; all his previously acquired 
wealth, his watches, valuables, and 
Napoleons, were all distributed — 
given to persons for whom he had 
never evinced the slightest friendship 
or good-will. Even now he seemed 
perfectly indifferent to the thanks of 
those on whom he bestowed his gifts, 
appeared anxious only to get rid of 
the mammon, and totally regardless 
of the hands into which it might fall. 

“* We had rested ourselves and our 
horses in the village, when the firing 
was again renewed, and we were 
called on to march. Having formed, 
we moved slowly away from Bery- 
au-bac, directing our eyes towards 
some hills, on which the enemy 
seemed busy. ‘Are yon wine-casks 
or beer-barrels they are bringing up 
for us yonder?’ said the merry hus- 
sar William Riiger to steady old Ser- 
geant Marshall. ‘ You'll soon know 
by the tapping, master Bill, replied 
the other. And so, indeed, it proved. 
A number of shot boomed in quick 
succession over our heads. One 
struck heavily in the squadron to 
our left. ‘Dat vash not me, Mr. 
Sergeant,’ said Riiger; but it was a 
zallant soldier, nevertheless. We 

ooked along the line, a blood-stream- 
ing trunk, rolled in a large blue 
mantle, fell over the neck of a 
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startled steed. It was Brand, the 
only man we lost in this cannonade, 
and on whom, it now appeared, that 
some dark foreboding of approaching 
fate had shortly before produced so 
singular an effect.” 

So much for Sprengel, whose work 
is dedicated to the King of Prussia, 
and now for ourselves, whose lucu- 
brations we hereby dedicate to any 
gentleman who shall have honest in- 
dependence enough to bring the 
system of purchasing military rank 
fairly before parliament 

Nothing is more remarkable in the 
character of our people and govern- 
ment, than the total indifference to 
the military institutions of the coun- 
try, for which, as a nation, we are 
distinguished. Naturally of a mar- 
tial disposition, keenly alive to mili- 
tary glory, brought by our position 
into contact with the greatest mili- 
tary powers, and possessing in all 
quarters of the world colonial em- 
pires that can only be defended by 
valiant and efficient armies, thus 
called upon by every motive of hon- 
our and interest that can influence a 
great people to take a deep interest 
in military affairs, we are yet so in- 
different in the state of our military 
force as not to have a single known 
book on the higher branches of mili- 
tary science in our language! The 
fact is incontrovertible, has been 
often stated, and furnishes an un- 
answerable proof of the total disre- 
gard of professional knowledge in the 
country ; for though individuals ma 
be well informed, it is idle to tal 
of any generally diffused knowledge 
where there is no literature. Nor 
do the leading men or leading peri- 
odicals of the country pay the least 
attention to military affairs. The 
Whig and Radical parties pretend to 
look upon the army as a something, 
at the expense of which money is to 
be saved, and against which liberal 
and philanthropic rhapsodies are to 
be uttered in parliament or on the 
hustings. The philanthropists read- 
ily forget in their zeal, that the hon- 
our and interest of the country have 
to be maintained against the envious 
and encroaching spirit of civilised na- 
tions, and our colonial empire pro- 
tected from the plundering inroads of 
barbarian swarms; but they never 
forget that commissions and rapid 
promotion are exceedingly acceptable 


to younger sons, cousins, friends, and 
relations. No one is likely, there- 
fore, whether Whig or Radical, Tory 
or Conservative, to arraign a system 
so well adapted to serve the purpose 
of all men of wealth and influence, as 
the present system of purchasing mi- 
litary rank and preferment; for most 
leniciatenn have some influence, and 
most of them both money and influ- 
ence. 

The system has besides the charm 
of providing, not only for the able 
and accomplished of the influen- 
tial classes, but for the dunces also ; 
for it necessarily tends to keep merit 
as much out of sight and thought as 
possible. And for the best of all 
reasons, indeed; for it would be, or 
certainly should be, painful to the 
authorities to promote a dull and in- 
capable purchasing officer, as must 
happen every day in the course of 
service, over the im of an able and 
non-purchasing one, and, therefore, 
is every thing trusted to gold and 
chance. If an officer, promoted by 
purchase or otherwise, happens to be 
able and skilful, so much the better ; 
if, on the contrary, he is harsh, dull, 
gross, and worthless, so much the 
worse for his subordinates, and for 
the service of the country ; it is For- 
tune’s doings, and the fickle goddess 
must answer for the consequences. 
Iiow many men may have fallen in 
the field owing to the folly of a com- 
mander, how many rendered miser- 
able by the dull and unfeeling harsh- 
ness of captains or colonels in home, 
or colonial quarters, are matters too 
trivial to be thrown into the balance 
against convenience of the aristocracy 
of wealth and rank. 

Every person of the most ordinary 
knowledge is fully aware of the stern 
power which the imperious necessity 
of upholding discipline, confers on 
officers holding military rank. No 
one can pretend to be ignorant of the 
fact, and yet we see men calling 
themselves patriots, liberals, and re- 
formers, allowing the system which 
avowedly sells this power for mere 
money, and without the least regard 
to the qualities of the purchasers, to 
pass unquestioned and unchallenged ! 
How much the hundred free-born 
Englishmen, over whom command, 
sold with a captain’s commission, may 
be plagued and worried by an inca- 
pable purchaser; how much the 
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thousand over whom stern authority, 
sold with a lieutenant-coloneley, may 
be tyrannised over by a worthless 
man of wealth; how much may be 
lost in field by the misconduct of 
such persons, are matters never 
deemed worthy the attention of 
British legislators. 

“Oh, it is a military question,” 
we shall be told, “and must be left 
to the decision of military men.” 
But it is not a military question, and 
should not be left to the exclusive 
decision of military men, who, like 
the members of other professions, 
will, in too many cases, bring all 
their professional prejudices — the 
fixed ideas, the growth of years, and 
routine modes of thinking, along 
with them to the investigation. ‘The 
question is, in fact, totally uncon- 
nected with military science, duty, 
or professional details; it has nothing 
to do with the arming, training, 
fighting or manoeuvring of the troops, 
and reduces itself to the following 
very simple inquiry: “Is wealth a 
proof of valour, talent, promptness— 
generosity, energy, and high feeling, 
of the qualities deemed most essen- 
tial in the profession of arms?” If 
wealth is no proof of these qualities, 
where, then, is the principle ever ac- 
knowledged by Christian and civi- 
lised men which can justify govern- 
ments in delegating the stern and 
iron power of military command to 
officers whose merits are solely esti- 
mated by their pecuniary means ? 

* But then economy,” we are told, 
“commands the continuance of the 
practice; and economy is, avowedly, 
the monster idol of the day.” 

Now we not only deny the econo- 
my of the system, but deny the right 
of any Christian government to eco- 
nomise money at the risk or expense 
of Christian blood, and would cer- 
tainly deem any official pleading on 
this ground dishonourable beyond all 
powers of expression. A system can 
hardly, we think, be called economi- 
cal, that has entailed upon the 
country general officers enough for 
all the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and a list of half-pa y officers 
constantly renewed by the ale of un- 
attached commissions, little inferior 
to what it was at the termination of 
the war. We mention this, though 
a point of inferior consequence ; for 
the question of economy must be 
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decided by the results which the sys- 
tem has produced, and may produce 
again, rather than by a few paltry 
pensions of more or less amount. 
Before we boast of our wise economy, 
we must fix the relative value of 
blood and gold, must fairly under- 
stand how many lives may be sacri- 
ficed in order that a subaltern on half- 
pay may be saved ; and, having done 
this, we may set off against any 
farthings saved by the sale of military 
rank, the blood, bones, fame, and 
treasure lost by the failure in the 
following expeditions ; all, as we now 
know, fully equal to the objects for 
which they were fitted out. The 
expeditions to Port Rico, Holland, 
Ferrol, Buenos Ayres, Walcheren, 
New Orleans, Sackets Harbour, and 
Platsbourg. ‘Tell us, before the cry 
of economy is allowed to carry the 
day, how much the three sieges of 
Badajoz may have cost? They were, 
in a great measure, occasioned by the 
unsatisfactory result of the action of 
Campo- Major, which enabled a 
French division to reach the fortress 
and aid in its defence. Let us further 
know how much the battle of Fuentes 
d’Honor may have cost? It would 
not have been fought, had not the 
error of a staff-officer sent the gallant 
Beckwirth across the Coa, apprised 
Regnier of his danger, and enabled 
him and his division to effect their 
escape. How much loss may the 
French garrison of Almeida have in- 
flicted on the British after its evasion 
from that half-ruined fortress? W hat 
may have been the value of the lives 
so strangely sacrificed in the battle of 
Villa Franca, and how much may 
have been paid for the unsuccessful 
cavalry actions fought in the Penin- 
sula? 

But ‘these untoward events are 
now, we shall be told, of an old date, 
and not of a nature to happen 
again; for the officers of the army 
are more experienced, more confident, 
and better acquainted with their 
duties. Without asking here how 
long it is since a disciplined British 
army was destroyed by an Affghan 
rabble on the retreat from Cabul, 
we may safely say, that had there 
been any military knowledge in the 
councils that resolved on the expedi- 
tion into Affghanistan, the army 
would not, and could not, have been 
left stationary at such a distance from 
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its basis of operations, without having 
in its possession some strong posts 
by which to hold fast in case of re- 
newed hostilities. There is no part 
of the science of war so simple and 
so well understood by military men 
of ordinary knowledge, as the prin- 
ciples of the basis on which all mili- 
tary operation must be founded. 
This knowledge was, however, want- 
ing in the military councils of 
Calcutta, where high functionaries 
dreamed besides of a Russian invasion 
of India, which a very slight portion 
of that same knowledge would also 
have shewn them to be totally im- 
practicable. 

Nor do we see on what grounds it 
can be said that British officers now 
possess more professional knowledge 
than formerly. General knowledge 
is extending in every direction, and 
cannot altogether leave the army 
behind ; but professional knowledge 
is not advancing in this country 
(witness our want of professional 
literature), but retrograding in a 
shameful manner when compared to 
the rapid advances which it is making 
in France and Germany. And how 
can we account for this at a time 
when every other department of 
knowledge is making such vast pro- 
gress, unless we ascribe it to the fatal 
system of purchasing military rank, 
—a system which renders the candi- 
date for preferment dependent on 
wealth and not on merit? Young 
men who know that professional at- 
tainments are as useless without 
money, as needless where there are 
means to purchase preferment, will 
rarely devote much attention to pro- 
fessional pursuits; few persons will 
write where they expect to find no 
readers; so that in the hour of trial, 
every thing must, as usual, be trusted 
to good fortune, and the skill and 
gallantry of the troops, to the mar- 
tial but unaided qualities of our 
people. 

We are well aware that mere 
book-learning never made an officer ; 
but we are also aware that study 
and knowledge enlarge, polish, 
strengthen, and invigorate the mind ; 
improve even the able, and make 
something of the ordinary mortals 
who must necessarily form the mass 
of all professions. Knowledge and 
study curb the silly conceit of the 
ignorant man placed in high au- 


thority ; give some check to malig- 
nant envy, which persecutes merit 
in all ranks, and acts so conspicuous a 
part in military affairs, by shewing 
the worthless how easily their conduct 
is seen through, and furnish, above 
all, a clearer insight into human 
character, the most essential branch 
of knowledge a military man can 
possess. A mere martinet would 
nave sent the Hussar Brand, the 
most formidable soldier in the regi- 
ment, away to the baggage- guard 
for being a sulky fellow ; and would 
have desired the gallant and merry 
William Riiger to cease his buffoonery, 
and keep silence in the ranks. 

But then experience, the experi- 
ence gained by our great victories 
during the last war, will teach us 
how to acquire fresh laurels when 
the sword is again drawn! Indeed, 
the British gained very brilliant vic- 
tories during the Seven Years’ War 
which ended in 1762; they had, no 
doubt, become very experienced 
during that arduous contest ; and yet 
they took the field in 1775, that is, 
only thirteen years afterwards, as 
unskilful as the most inexperienced 
troops could possibly be. 

In the event of a new war, we 
might find some experienced officers 
in the higher ranks of the army ; but 
we must always recollect that ex- 
perience is only of value when guided 
by study and reflection, otherwise it 
leads to a mere belief in the excel- 
lence of established practices, an 
adoration of routine which nothing 
canshake. The Prussiansascribe their 
defeats of 1806 to the opinion then 
entertained of the absolute infallibi- 
lity of Frederick II.’s system ; and 
the Austrian generals, who brought 
with them to the field the long ex- 
perience gathered in the wars against 
the Turks and Prussians, were de- 
feated by the newly promoted gene- 
rals of republican France, who had 
scarcely ever seen a shot fired. Nor 
were these defeats inflicted by novices” 
on tried and experienced soldiers, 
novel appearances in war. Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Great Condé, Charles 
XII, and Frederick II., all began 
their careers as commanders of armies 
without having had any previous 
experience, and remained almost con- 
stantly victorious to the last. At the 
best, experience is only schooling; 
it is very good schooling, no doubt; 
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but, like every other schooling, valu- 
able only when the scholar brings 
study and reflection along with him 
to the performance of his task. 

In considering the practice of sell- 
ing military rank and authority with- 
out the slightest regard to the merits 
of the purchasers, we must not con- 
fine ourselves to the evils that may 
result to the country from occasion- 
ally having an unskilful commander 
placed at the head of an army; we 
must recollect that the same system 
may place soldiers under harsh, 
worthless, and tyrannical captains 
and lieutenant-colonels, and make 
them suffer, as men can be made to 
suffer, under the ill-exercised sway of 
military authority, an authority which 
must almost from necessity be stern 
and absolute. 

Besides what is due to the comfort, 
happiness, and proper training of the 
troops, we must bear in mind that 
the conduct of very subordinate 
officers will frequently exercise a very 
serious influence on the most impor- 
tantevents. “Colonel Napier tells us,” 
says a recent military writer, “ that 
the error of a staff-officer made 
Colonel Colburn attack a French re- 
doubt in the Pyrenees, which caused 
the lives of 200 men of the 52d Regi- 
ment to be needlessly sacrificed.” In 
the same volume we find the Duke of 
Wellington informing the historian 
that many of his manceuvres were 
injured at Waterloo by generals 
“whose only fault was dullness.” 
How many men may have fallen in 
consequence of the blunders of these 
gallant dunces, it is, ofcourse, not easy 
to say. At Marengo, the mistake of 
a commander of a patrole caused 
Generai Nimph’s brigade of cavalry, 
more than 2000 strong, and which 
might have changed the fate of the 
day, to be detached towards Aqui, at 
the very moment when the action 
was about to commence. In the 
campaign of 1805, the credulity of 
Prince Auersperg and the want of 
decision of a major of artillery en- 
abled the French to obtain possession 
of the bridge of Vienna ; a misfortune 
that occasioned the needless slaughter 
of Hollabrun, and ultimately, as many 
think, the disaster of Austerlitz. In 
1806 again, it was the incomprehen- 
sible folly of Colonel Massenbach, 
who, as he tells us himself, did not 
know the east from the west, that led 
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to the surrender of Prince Hohenloe’s 
army at Prenzlaw. These are but 
a few instances of the hundreds I 
could give, shewing the terrible con- 
sequences that may result to nations 
and armies from the incapacity of 
officers even of inferior rank. It is 
in the detail of actions into which 
history cannot enter, that the most 
fatal and frequent results of military 
inability are to be found. 

Having quoted thus much from an 
English author, let us now take a few 
words from a German one :— 

“ How often,” says a writer in the 
Berlin Militair Wochen Blatt, “ must 
not the slight degree of military edu- 
cation given to officers in time of 
peace, be dearly paid for in time of 
war. The commander-in-chief, oc- 
cupied with the operations and move- 
ments of the whole army, cannot and 
must not allow his attention to be 
diverted to minor details and duties. 
As little can the rapid progress of 
events permit him to train and in- 
struct his subordinates, and supply 
their want of knowledge in the very 
hour of action. He cannot reap where 
no seed has been sown, and must 
content himself with the tools placed 
at his disposal. If they are bad, he 
will be led into error and suffer losses, 
by trusting to the support of those 
who will be found wanting at the 
time of trial. If he perceives their 
inefficiency, he will be rendered slow 
and timid, and fail to execute the 
services the country expected from 
him and his army.” 

And yet, with these undeniable 
truths staring us full in the face, the 
British nation consent to see their 
soldiers, the freeborn children of 
their soil, placed under the guidance 
and command of officers from whom 
no proof of merit, knowledge, or 
education, is required. In the army, 
money makes the man; and, pro- 
vided the candidate for military rank 
and command possesses sufficient cash, 
he will be sure to rise, however much 
his subordinates and the service at 
large may have to suffer for his pre- 
ferment. 

In concluding this article, which 
must now draw towards an end, we 
shall content ourselves with briefly 
noticing the different grounds on 
which the practice of selling military 
rank has generally been defended. 
Their utter feebleness will, we think, 
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require but little demonstration on 
our part, as it will certainly be ap- 
poe to all who possess any know- 

e of this sublunary little world of 
ours. The vulgar personalities to 
which the advocates of the system 
have too often descended would, of 
course, tend to strengthen our pre- 
sent case, if it did not rest upon 
better and nobler grounds than the 
wretched incapacity of malignant 
writers. All men who know any 
thing know that calumny and vitu- 
peration are only resorted to by those 
who are weak in truth and argu- 
ment. 

“ The system of purchase tends,” 
it is said, “to check patronage.” 
Every person endowed with sufficient 
capacity to know the colour of the 
coats usually worn by her majesty’s 
troops, knows that the very reverse 
is and must be the case. 

In the first place, it signifies not 
one straw to the service and the coun- 
try whether incapables are promoted 
by the influence of Mammon or of 
aristocracy ; but it is as clear as the 
sun at noonday that, in the road to 
preferment, wealth and influence 
combined will beat unsupported 
wealth as completely as wealth alone 
will beat unsupported merit. Pur- 
chase, instead of checking, legalises 
patronage ; for if blind gold can pro- 
mote a person of no merit, the in- 
fluential man of rank will deem him- 
self fully justified in using his power 
to forward the advancement of friends 
and relations desirous of obtaining 
military preferment, however incapa- 
ble they may be. Nor have the au- 
thorities any good ground on which 
to demur. They cannot say, “ We 
are,the best judges of military merit 
and the claims of those who should be 
promoted ;” for that is a point which 
the system of purchase leaves almost 
exclusively to the guidance of Mam- 
mon. 

But the champions of Mammon 
never want words, however much 
they may lack arguments ; the abo- 
lition of purchase, they tell us, would 
vulgarise the army and prevent gen- 
tlemen from entering the service. 
This assertion is only an additional 
proof of what men are capable of 
saying in support of favourite doc- 
trines, and how ready they are to 
trust in such pleading to the credu- 
lity and simplicity of their readers. 


To say nothing of the attractions 
which the profession of arms holds out 
toall young men of buoyant and elastic 
feelings, there is no purchase in the 
navy or artillery, and yet we con- 
— find young gentlemen of the 
best families striving for admission 
into those services, though neither of 
them can hold out so much induce- 
ment to the generality of youthful 
candidates as the service of the in- 
fantry or cavalry. Purchase has 
long been abolished in the armies of 
all the Continental states, and yet we 
see the best men of those states en- 
tering the military service. Tospeak 
of the German armies more espe- 
cially, as German character and so- 
ciety bear a greater affinity than 
others to the character and society of 
our own country, we find them in- 
variably officered by men of birth, 
conduct, talents, and acquirements ; 
and cannot, therefore, comprehend 
why the abolition of purchase should 
vulgarise the army of England. 

The military service of the East 
India Company cannot hold out so 
many attractions to men of wealth 
and family as the queen’s service ; 
but, though purchase is not allowed 
in its ranks, it is so far from being a 
vulgar service, that it is distinguished 
for officers of the highest merit, 
talents, manners, and acquirements. 
As a matter of mere curiosity we 
may here mention that Sir William 
Nott, and the non-purchasing officers 
of the East India Company’s service, 
avenged, in the second Affghanistan 
campaign, the defeat sustained in the 
first by the purchasing officers of the 
royal service. 

We know many military men of 
rank, talents, and distinguished merit, 
who uphold the system of purchase, 
and can well understand that the 
best and the bravest should, by de- 
grees, become attached to the in- 
stitutions under which they have 
risen to deserved fame, honour, and 
distinction. Such men defend their 
views, when they enter on any dis- 
cussion of the subject, in a manner 
that entitles them to the respect even 
of those who differ in opinion from 
them. But the mere worshippers of 
the golden calf act a different part, 
and stand in such dread of the intro- 
duction of a well-regulated system 
of merit and promotion—a system of 
which seniority should form the rule, 
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and merit the exception, as purchase 
does at present—that they actually 
exceed themselves in the folly of the 
objections which they urge against 
its adoption. “ How,” they ask, “can 
merit be discovered? How can we 
assemble boards in distant colonies to 
examine candidates for promotion, in 
the difficult sciences of tactics and 
er We really required to 
see such things in print, or we could 
not have believed that they had ever 
been brought forward in an age pre- 
tending to ordinary judgment and 
sagacity. We could not believe that 
any set of advocates would charge a 
whole profession with dulness in 
order to defend a favourite system of 
preferment. 

What circle is there in educated 
society, in which the relative merit 
of the individuals is not perfectly 
well known to every member pos- 
sessing ordinary observation ? Why, 
then, should we suppose that military 
men are alone incapable of discover- 
ing talent, when their opportunities 
of judging are infinitely greater than 
any which civil society can afford ? 
As to the difficulty of “ assembling 
boards in our colonies, to examine 
candidates for promotion in tactics 
and strategy,” it might, no doubt, be 
very great; but, fortunately, no mor- 
tat man of ordinary capacity ever 
supposed for an instant that it would 
be necessary. In the first place, 
tactics and strategy are sciences that, 
as every one knowing the meaning of 
the words knows, have general prin- 
ciples, but no rules in which a can- 
didate could well be examined; and, 
in the next place, we must recollect 
that officers holding commissions are 
not schoolboys, who should be sub- 
jected to examinations after entering 
the army. Before entering the ser- 
vice they certainly should undergo 
an examination in the ordinary rudi- 
ments of science and polite learning. 
Once in harness, every day’s service, 
whether at home or abroad, will 
shew what they are, or promise to 
become. 

“ But if purchase is abolished,” say 
the advocates of the system, for there 
is no end to buts, “ promotion will be 
so slow, that officers will not rise to 
rank till they are so old as to be 
unfit for service.” Why so? Why 
should promotion be slower without 
than with purchase? At present 
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promotion is slow to those who can- 
not purchase, because the wealthy 
officers purchase nearly all the va- 
cancies; but let the practice of pur- 
chase be abolished, give each his 
equal share and fair proportion, and 
we shall see preferment going on 
just as rapidly as at present. The 
officer who now sells out of the army 
receives, if he has purchased his rank, 
nothing for his services, and only 
gets his money back again, and would 
be better off, therefore, if he had 
allowed his money to remain in his 
banker's hands. If he has not pur- 
chased, he will, in most cases, have 
but an humble commission to sell, 
and will receive far less for it than 
he would receive as a fair retiring 
pension of the higher rank he might 
have attained, had not all promotion 
been purchased over his head. 

Besides this, we must ever recol- 
lect that the army is really main- 
tained for the benefit of the country, 
and not exactly for the benefit of 
purchasing officers; and must con- 
sequently bear in mind, that the ser- 
vice and the country can derive ad- 
vantage only from the promotion of 
the useful and meritorious; the rapid 
promotion of the dull and incapable 
being often detrimental, but never 
beneficial to the general cause. We 

urposely say detrimental, because, 
independent of other mischief, a 
worthless or incapable commanding 
officer may give a bad tone and in- 
fuse a faulty spirit into a whole 
corps of officers in itself very well 
composed. We recollect that, very 
shortly before the battle of Waterloo, 
the Duke of Wellington inspected 
two different battalions of infantry, 
and sent the weakest, and, in point of 
men, worst-composed and worst- 
drilled corps to join the army, leay- 
ing the stronger and, apparently, 
most efficient corps to garrison one 
of the fortresses. The corps selected 
for field service bore a distinguished 

art in the great battle, and fully 
justified the Duke's choice ; the other, 
equally brave, and certainly better- 
looking corps, having, it was thought, 
been rejected because his grace did 
not like the —— manner and ap- 
pearance of the superior officers. 

“ But youth, youth, youth,” say 
the upholders of the system, —“ we 
want young colonels and generals, 
and these can only be obtained by 
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means of the golden ladder of pre- 
ferment.” Brilliant logic, no doubt, 
though its inferences may admit of 
being questioned. 

Passing over the fact that the qua~ 
lities we value in youth are not 
always to be measured by years,— 
that we see plenty of men, young in 
years, who were never young in 
spirit, energy, and activity, and that 
Blucher and Suvaroff were, when 
turned of seventy, the most active 
and energetic commanders who fi- 
gured during the long wars of the 
French Revolution,—we see no 
earthly reason why young hopefuls 
should not be promoted without pur- 
chase in the cradle, even as they were 
formerly promoted by purchase, pro- 
vided the young heroes could spring 
from their swaddling-clothes into 
harness, and leap, resplendent with 
genius, from their nurse’s arms into 
the arms of Mars. ‘The power ofthe 
commander-in-chief, acting in the 
name of the crown, is and must be 
absolute and unquestioned; and it 
will be as easy for him to promote 
young men in consequence of their 
merit, as it now is to promote them 
in consequence of their wealth or 
influence. “ Ah! the old story,” we 
shall be told; “handing over the 
patronage of the army to the aristo- 
cracy under a new system of merit 
promotion.” At present the patron- 
age of the army is exercised by the 
aristocracy of wealth and influence 
under a system of promotion that 
throws the very plea of merit com- 
pletely overboard, and renders merit 
almost dangerous to the possessor, 
unless supported by wealth or in- 
fluence. But it is a vile libel on the 
officers of the army to say, that none 
could be found in the ranks of a 
profession of honour who should ad- 
minister an honourable system of 
merit promotion in a fair and upright 
manner. We have in these papers 
shewn clearly enough, that we are 
not friendly to the present system of 
tactics, or method of granting pre- 
ferment in the service; we think 
both are highly detrimental to the 
best interests of the country. But 
we distinguish between the officers 
and several faulty institutions under 
which they serve; and feel confident 
that, in the mass, there is not a more 
honourable body of men under the 
sun than the officers of the British 


army, or one containing more in- 
dividuals of high rectitude, and cer- 
tain to discharge with undeviating 
fidelity any duty that may be in- 
trusted to their care. And the ho- 
nourable manner in which the pre- 
sent system has always been ad- 
ministered in our time, a manner 
of administration which has, as far 
as possible, redeemed the natural 
hideousness of the trading in hu- 
man fiesh, shews that there can be 
no difficulty in finding men ready, 
able, and willing to administer an 
honourable system of prefermentin an 
upright and enone manner. It 
is, we repeat, a libel on the army to 
pretend that those who administer a 
money system of preferment in a fair 
and upright manner, would act dif- 
ferenth towards a system of merit; 
it is charging men of rank and sta- 
tion with being the slavish syco- 
oe of gold, instead of being 

onest and zealous servants of the 
state. 

But what have we here? Returns, 
regularly made out, taken from offi- 
cial documents, no doubt, to shew 
that few commissions of rank are 
now given for nothing, and that pro- 
motion would consequently be slow 
were purchase abolished! The up- 
holders of the system are evidently, 
as the reader perceives, clever with 
the rule and square, if not with the 
rules of logic; and the great truth 
established by the returns here 
quoted, reminds us of the equally 
valuable discovery made by some 
political economist, who, by a suc- 
cession of elaborate calculations, 
proved very clearly, that few eggs 
were given gratis in a market in 
which good eggs brought a good 
price. 

Having mentioned the economist, 
we must not forget the support given 
to the system under their not very 
creditable mask. The country, they 
assure us, would not be able to give 
retiring allowances to old officers, 
were they all, instead of being allowed 
to sell, thrown upon the half-pay and 
retired list. It is afflicting to think 
that Britain, generally deemed the 
wealthiest country in Europe, should 
really be three and four times poorer 
than France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria,—countries that maintain 
armies four and five times more nus 
merous than our own, and yet con- 
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trive to give their officers retiring 
allowances fully proportionate to 
those received by British officers. 
The East India Company maintain, 
in like manner, an army far superior 
in strength to the royal army, and 
contrive to give their officers better 
retiring pensions than those received 
by the queen’s officers. And this is 
saying nothing of the fact that the 
present system has entailed upon the 
country generals enough for all the 
armies of Europe, Asia, and America 
combined, almost three generals for 
every battalion, we believe, and a list 
of unattached and half-pay officers 
nearly as great, we are told. as it was 
at the termination of the war! 

For the present we must take our 
leave of this system, the most shame- 
ful remnant of barbarism allowed to 
blacken the military institutions of 
any civilised country. ‘That the sys- 
tem of purchase cannot crush the 
zeal, courage, energy, direct and 
manly good sense of the majority of 
British officers,—that it cannot era- 
dicate from their breasts the noblest 
qualities they derive from the land 
of their fathers, is perfectly true ; for 
its power, though vast and mischiey- 
ous, is not absolute. But it can and 
does check the progress of science 
and reflection on professional sub- 
jects, prevents study, and arrests the 
developement of the best military 
qualities of our people. Wanting 
the confidence that knowledge alone 
can give, even lion-hearted men be- 
come timid and wavering command- 
ers, whose faults and errors have 
ultimately to be paid for in the 
blood and tears of the soldiers, the 
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shame, sorrow, and treasures of the 


country. 

In the army we have, in fact, three 
rates of preferment: we have the 
heavy-drag rate for the unwealthy ; 
the good mail-coach rate for the 
wealthy ; and the steam-car rate for 
the wealthy and influential, who tra- 
vel principally by means of the 
Guards and cavalry, especially by the 
former. These regiments of Guards 
are fine, gallant, and efficient corps, 
but not more so than the regiments 
of the line; and yet they receive for 
the home service of seven battalions 
nearly as much preferment as all the 
rest ofthe infantry put together. This, 
we think, is rather “ too bad;” and 
hold that the Guards should, as in all 
other armies, be organised as corps of 
merit, instead of being only con- 
venient ladders of preferment for 
favourite officers. 

We must now close this paper, but 
shall keep a watchful eye on military 
affairs in general, now rendered dou- 
bly interesting to the nation by the 
darkening aspect of the political ho- 
rizon. At a proper time we may 
also, perhaps, ask some awkward 
questions of any member of parlia- 
ment who, when the army estimates 
come before the House, shall vote 
for a single reduction without having 
prefaced his motion by a proposal to 
abolish the system of purchase, and 
thus give professional merit and ta- 
lents some value in the British army. 
Knowledge is power, and we shall 
hold no legislator guiltless who neg- 
lects to use his best efforts to give 
the army the full benefit of that 


power. 
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XI.-——-THE STUDENT, SPARK. 


Tue page left St. Julien as sombre 
as he had found him, who, unable to 
return to the ball, continued to wan- 
der about the gardens. Every thing 
around him inspired him with horror. 
The sounds of music and of merri- 
ment that issued from the palace fell 
discordantly upon his ear, as he 
thought of what the stranger had 
said of the princess, who was the 
gayest and the loveliest amongst 
them. 

“ To look at her calm, unwrinkled 
brow, you would not fancy it had 
ever frowned assent to a murder !” 

Oh, it was horrible to think of! 
and St. Julien hurriedly left the 
gardens, crossed the park, and turn- 
ed into the country, that he might 
escape from so odious a scene. He 
ascended one of the beautiful hills 
that surrounded the palace, and there 
wandered listlessly about, looking 
occasionally at the lighted scene of 
hideous festivity, and then turning 
to contemplate the quiet woods and 
murmuring river at his feet. 

Tired of walking, he seated him- 
self on the grass at the first con- 
venient spot, and discovered that he 
was nearer to the palace than he had 
imagined. He stretched himself upon 
a mound, however, and gazed upon 
the landscape which presented itself 
before his eyes, in the uncertain, in- 
distinct light of the falling night 
mingling with the earliest dimness of 
the dawn. The ducal park was be- 
fore him, overshadowed by hills and 
forests, and traversed here and there 
with bold, broad pathways of white 
sand, and varied with flower-beds, 
temples, kiosques, and marble statues, 
which peeped out of the dim shadows 
like phantoms. The palace, with its 
thousand windows all illuminated, 
trembled on the peaceful surface of 
the river. And rockets cut through 
the darkness, at regular intervals, 
from diverse points of the gardens. 
To complete the effect ofthis delicious 
and fantastic scene, the sounds of 
instruments came feebly towards 
him, with just sufficient force for 
him to catch the melody, and yet so 
faint that they seemed like fairy- 
notes wantoning with the breeze. 


A rinsforzando of all the instru- 
ments announced that the concert 
had arrived at the tudti finale, and the 
last chords shortly died upon the 
air. St. Julien listened for some 
time after the music had ceased, and, 
hearing nothing but the monotonous 
murmur of a little rivulet that flowed 
through the underwood beside him, 
rose to depart. 

It was then that, for the first time, 
he perceived a young man standing 
beside him, and apparently absorbed 
in the same ecstasy he had just 
awakened from. 

“ How delicious the sound of mu- 
sic at a distance, especially at night !” 
said he. 

St. Julien assented. 

“ Pardon my indiscretion,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “ but would you 
allow me to accompany you into the 
town ?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“T am a stranger here, and have 
lost my way in following the seductive 
sounds of that concert.” 

The two young men walked toge- 
ther, and soon began an animated 
discussion upon music, art, literature, 
and philosophy. The stranger was 
deeply versed in these subjects, and 
spoke of them with a charming ease 
and gentle enthusiasm. 

So agreeable had been their con- 
versation, that a desire was felt on 
both sides to prolong it; and they 
entered a tavern together on the 
river-side, where, the stranger calling 
for some punch and tobacco, they 
seated themselves, and chatted for 
another hour. They confided to 
each other their respective ages and 
professions. The stranger was a stu- 
dent from Munich, who, rich enough 
to live in his quiet way and pursue 
his studies without’ care, passed his 
days in travel and in study, per- 
fectly contented with his ony. 

There was an elegance and a dig- 
nity in the student’s manner and 
appearance which seemed to con- 
tradict this statement of his, but St. 
Julien fancied that it might, perhaps, 
be nothing more than one of the 
caprices of nature, for his language 
and ideas were essentially those of a 
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cultivated German student. They 
sat for some time, until the breaking 
morn forced St. Julien to depart. 

“ T shall stay here for some weeks,” 
said the student, “and should be 
very happy if you could spare the 
time, and have the inclination to 
come and see me and renew our 
discussion.” 

“IT was about to ask your per- 
mission to the same effect. Shall 1 
come to-morrow ?” 

“ By all means. We will meet 
here. When?” 

“ In the evening.” 
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“Good. About eight o’clock ?” 

“ Yes. What name shall I in- 
quire for?” 

“ Spark !” 

“ Adieu!” 

St. Julien hastened back to the 
palace. The sky was now streaked 
with red gleams of the morning, and 
he concluded every one would be 
in bed. But scarcely had he entered 
his own apartment, than a tap was 
heard at his door, and Ginetta told 
him through the key-hole that her 
highness commanded his presence. 

St. Julien trembled, but obeyed. 


XII. — ANGEL OR DEMON ? 


Quintilia was seated at an open 
window, and contemplating in deli- 
cious reverie the breaking morn. An 
expression of deep serenity suffused 
her face ; such an expression St. Ju- 
lien had not seen her wear for a long 
time. 

St. Julien presented himself before 
her with a mixed sensation of hatred, 
arrogance, and disgust: hatred, for 
having deceived him; arrogance, 
from his moral superiority ; disgust, 
at her crime and hypocrisy. 

But the calm, majestic attitude of 
the princess was too imposing for 
him, and, obeying the sign she made 
him, he seated himself without daring 
to utter a word. Ginetta left the 
room, and shut the door after her. 

As soon as they were alone, the 
princess held out her hand to him, 
and said, in a firm but gentle voice,— 

“ Let us be friends.” 

St. Julien, yielding more to his 
confusion than to his wish, respect- 
fully touched her hand. He then 
stood still and embarrassed. 

She motioned him to be seated, 
and he stumbled upon a chair a few 
paces from her. 

“TI have been severe with you, 
Julien,” she said, with dignity and 
kindness; “ you have been unjust 
to me.” 

“ Unjust, highness ?” 

“ Yes, you wished to treat me as 
any other woman, and you have 
deceived yourself. Ihave for a long 
time been in an exceptional situation ; 
my character, my mind, and even 
my manners, I believe, have borne a 
peculiar impress. Perhaps the im- 

ress is a bad one. I know that it 
1as shocked many; I know that I 
have been often misunderstood.” 


St. Julien’s blood boiled with in- 
dignation. 

* T will not assert,” she continued, 
“that this misunderstanding .is in- 
different to me ; I have not sufficient 
pride nor philosophy to bear it with- 
out pain. But my destiny is ar- 
ranged according to a certain plan, 
and this renders necessary and in- 
evitable every thing which I do, how- 
ever bizarre, and consequently all 
the suspicions to which my conduct 
gives rise.” 

St. Julien thought of Max. “ His 
murder was doubtless inevitable!” 
he said to himself. 

“ The part I have to play in life,” 
added the princess, “consists in pre- 
serving strength enough not to de- 
viate from the line of conduct I have 
traced; and all my efforts are to 
enable me to see clearly into my 
own heart. Oh, Julien, it is im- 
possible to isolate oneself with im- 
punity, and I had a right to expect 
injustice, hatred, and suspicion! I 
have suffered these, but they have 
not made me yield one inch of ground. 
The woman now before you is the 
same person who ten years ago en- 
tered on her independence, and who 
wee through every thing without 
eaving her trace. I have taken 
much from others; I have given 
nothing but to God and to a tomb.” 

St. Julien thought of the tomb of 
Max, and almost feared she was going 
to confess. 

“ Absolutely insensible to all petty 
ambitions,” the princess added, “I 
resolved to live upon my own re- 
sources. I endeavoured in every 
way to render my existence sup- 
portable ; I yielded to all my tastes, 
sought all possible amusements, and 
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accepted every friendship that was 
offered. I have loved hunting, fa- 
tigue, study, science; I have dreamed 
of friendship as an oasis in life's 
desert, having buried love apart. 
Friendship has often deceived me, 
yet I believe in it still. My heart 
is used to hope; if that hope be- 
comes impossible, then I — I 
shall gain courage to live without it. 
There is something in my soul which 
will enable me to dispense with you 
all; but my life would be more beau- 
tiful, my heart more stoical, my 
conduct more firm, and my conscience 
more happy, if once friendship smiled 
onme. It is for this, Julien, that I 
do for you what I have done for 
very few,—I explain and justify my- 
self. If you have the proud spirit 
and the pure heart that I believe you 
to have, you will comprehend how 
great a proof of friendship I am now 
giving you.” 

He bowed profoundly. She made 
a sign to intimate that she had not 
yet finished, and continued,— 

“'To remain faithful to an oath, 
to a remembrance, to a name, is, 
perhaps, easy ; but it is not possible 
for a woman, rich and flattered, to 
proclaim such an intention; that 
would only be to seek raillery, to 
challenge all desires, and to expose 
oneself to dangers which are out of 
the pale of an ordinary existence. I 
kept my secret, therefore ; and, re- 
jecting all explanation, as all pro- 
clamation, I walked along a hidden 
path, without telling whither I went. 
I walked there without affectation, 
without hypocrisy —I walked there, 
the brow open, the eye attentive, and 
the ear deaf to flattery. Have I been 
the cause of much evil around me ?” 

“ No, no, madam,” exclaimed St. 
Julien, touched; “ I know how good 
a sovereign you have been. Alas! 
why are you not that alone ?” 

“ Do not pity me, nor admire me. 
At first my suffering was bitter, but 
a change took place, and I became 
happy. How I became so is a secret, 
which I cannot reveal to you now, 
but which one day I hope to do. 
Know only, that after that I had 
little merit in preserving my reso- 
lution, and that the advantages of 
my situation were far greater than 
the disadvantages.” 

She was silent and thoughtful for 
@ minute or two, and then resumed,— 
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“ Yet the disadvantages were se- 
rious, Julien, and you have made me 
feel them more cruelly than any 
one.” 

“ T, madam ?” 

“ You have judged me by appear- 
ances, and you have said, ‘That is 
not so, because that 1s not probable.’ 
With such reasoning one avoids a 
hundred deceptions perhaps, but one 
loses a friend.” 

“ True, madam.” 

“ To lose one friend, Julien, is an 
immense loss ; for, if one real friend- 
ship could be established, we might 
almost dispense with love.” 

“ T have—felt it—madam,” stam- 
mered St. Julien. 

“ Oh, honour to those courageous 
souls who abandon themselves with- 
out fear of deceptions! they drink 
the cup of Alexander, and risk their 
lives to gain a friend! I, too, have 
sought a friend, and to find one I 
have risked more than my life. I 
have exposed my reputation, and 
God knows how it must have been 
soiled and decried by those who have 
misunderstood me, and looked on 
me as the instrument of their ignoble 
ambitions. In undeceiving them I 
have become their enemy, and there 
is not calumny black enough for their 
invention. You have thought, per- 
haps, in seeing me continue my route 
so calmly, that I did not hear the 
execrations which pursued me? You 
thought, perhaps, that I was not 
aware that, in receiving a man as my 
friend and confidant, he would be 
believed my lover, and that he him- 
self, perhaps, would boast as much ? 
No, Julien, I am neither deaf nor 
blind. I know, or I foresee, all the 
dangers of my boldness, and still I 
continue to dare ; I draw my courage 
and my hope from an inexhaustible 
source—my loyalty! I shall suc- 
ceed, perhaps, at last. The world 
will, perhaps, know me ; and, if that 
day never should arrive, I care little ; 
I shall have opened a path for other 
women to tread securely. Other 
women will succeed; other women 
will dare to be frank, and, without 
relinquishing the gentleness of their 
sex, borrow something of the firm- 
ness of yours. They will dare to 
repose on their own strength, and to 
trample under foot the hypocritical 
prudence, that rampart of vice, and 
say to their lovers, ‘This man is 
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only my friend!’ and the lovers 
will neither suspect them, nor watch 
them, for they will have confidence 
in their truth.” 

“ Golden dream !” exclaimed St. 
Julien ; “ hope of a great and en- 
thusiastic soul !” 

“ No, Julien, Iam not an enthu- 
siast ; but | know myself, and, when 
I look back on the past, I see my 
whole life woven of one yarn; and 
then I say to myself, I am not the 
only woman who has never lied! 
I know not what it is to struggle 
with myself and conquer; I never 
had occasion. I never imposed prin- 
ciples on myself, simply because I 
never knew the want of them. I 
have never been led where I did not 
wish to go; I have yielded myself 
up to all my fancies, and never been 
in danger.” 

* Not in danger!” 

“No; a man who has no horrible 
secret in his soul may drink till he 
is senseless, and not fear to shew the 
state of his soul to boon companions. 
A woman who loves not vice need 
not fear it; she may traverse its hi- 
deous abodes without soiling her 
robe; she may touch the spotted 
souls of others like the Sisters of 
Charity touch the leprous in the 
hospital ; she has the right of tole- 
rance and pardon: if she does not 
use it, it is because she is wicked. 
To be wicked and chaste is to be 
cold; to be chaste and good is to be 
honest. I have acted as my heart 
directed. I have pitied, [I have 
loved.” 

“ And been deceived ?” 

“ Alas, yes! I have been a dupe, 
Julien, and more than once. ‘These 
are the thorns on the path. Our 
feet are pricked, and bleed. But must 
we therefore turn back, while we 
hear in advance cries of pity? The 
fear of being deceived! for minds 
who feel the want of doing good, 
this is a cowardice that must be 
quickly conquered. One is charitable 
but at one’s own expense !” 

“ Oh, you were born to be the 
queen of a great nation, and to ac- 
complish great things!” exclaimed he. 

“ We are not yet reconciled,” she 
added. “I have explained to you my 
character and ideas; you have un- 
derstood me. It now remains for 
you to believe me, and I have as yet 
given you no proof,” 
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St. Julien trembled with delight. 
Tn his rigid soul the want to esteem 
her was more powerful even than 
the want of her love. 

“ Oh, yes,” he cried ingenuously, 
“ give me proofs, that I may weep 
out my repentance at your feet! 
that I may respect and bless you for 
ever! Yes, yes, prove to me that 
you are sincere, and I will do any 
thing you desire. I will stay for 
ever in your service. I will stifle 
my love in my breast, and never 
importune you with it. Let me 
know P 

He stopped. He saw the cold 
disdainful look which Quintilia fixed 
on him, and he felt at once the inde- 
licate vehemence of his request. 

They were both silent. 

The princess resumed her calm 
air, and, pointing to a box that was 
on the table, she said,— 

“ T could open that box, and give 
you the irresistible proofs of my 
whole life’s purity. In five minutes, 
I could shew you on what founda- 
tion rest the calumnies against me, 
and to what pitch the vain boastings 
of Lucioli, and such as he, are false 
and odious. But is your friendship 
worth that price ?” 

St. Julien could not reply. He 
stood pale and motionless, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“ Have you ever seen me do any 
evil ?” she asked. 

“ Never—never! always good. 

“ Have I ever expressed one vile 
idea? Have I once, in the course of 
the six months we passed together 
iéte-d-téte shewn either a degrading 
sentiment or an impure taste ?” 

“ Never—never !” 

“ Have you sometimes had entire 
confidence in me ?” 

“ Yes, madam, almost always.” 

“Who has destroyed it ?” 

“ Do not bid me tell you.” 

There was another pause. 

“ And yet I must tell you,” he re- 
sumed. “ Your manners, your 
tastes, your bizarreries, the presence 
of Ginetta—a thousand appearances 
—and horrible rumours. But what 
need have you of my esteem ?” 

“You are brutal, Julien; and no 
man has ever dared to speak to me 
as you have done. Yet it is that 
which makes me esteem you, and 
wish for your esteem. Yet, be- 


hold what is confidence? Could I 


” 
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not at this moment believe you to be 
the most cunning and daring of in- 
triguants that ever hid himself be- 
neath a frank, blunt bearing? Why 
should I believe you? what proof 
have I?” 

“ None.” 

“And yet, Julien, I know that 
you are not deceiving me. Your 
very boldness tells me so: you offer 
me the insolent alternative of your de- 
parture or my justification—my 
justification !" she added, with a 
thick, choking voice ; then, throwing 
a key upon the table with a move- 
ment of anger, said, “ There! there 
is the key of that box!” 

“ T shall not touch it,” he replied, 
indignantly. “You look on me as 
an insolent servant ; you are perha 
right. I have deserved it. I will 
incur your displeasure no longer ; I 
will depart.” 

“ Adieu, then!” she said, holding 
out her hand. 

He pressed it in silence. 

“Tt is a pity,” she said, “ that we 
could not remain the friends we were.” 

The tears ran down her cheeks. 
All St. Julien’s anger fled at the 
sight ; and, standing before her with 
all the awkwardness of a child that 
dares not to demand pardon, he 
wept also. 

“Ah, Julien, is it possible, that 
my friends should make me suffer 
thus? Why are they not like me? 
Why do they not believe in me as I 
believe in them? When all my life 
has been a sacrifice to friendship, 
why must I buy the confidence of those 
to whom I give my own? When I 
picked you up off the common road, 
covered with dust, and exhausted 
with fatigue, why did I not take you 
for a vagabond or an adventurer ? 
Why did I believe in the candour of 
your looks and the nobility of your 
sentiments? I have, then, a false— 
an ambiguous air? What! you 
demand of others what you ought to 
think of me, and your own heart did 
not tell you? And what shall I care 
for your esteem when I have forced 
it from you by proof? Then you 
will only give me my due; your 
heart, your friendship will give no- 
thing !” 

_“QOh, you are right! you are 
right!” cried he, throwing himself 
at her feet. “ Keep your proofs; I 
wish them not. Keep your love for 
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him who has deserved it. As for my 
respect, devotion, friendship, put 
them to the trial! You have van- 
quished a nature suspicious in the 
extreme. The greatness of your soul 
has power over the souls of others. 
Oh, do not complain! you will find 
friends whenever you seek them. 
Who would not love you? And, if 
friends fail, one heart will never fail 
you, one heart will always beat for 
you—the heart of Louis de St. 
Julien !” 

Quintilia gazed at him through her 
tears, and then, throwing her arms 
around his neck, embraced him as a 
brother. 

At this moment Ginetta tapped at 
the door. The princess herself 
opened ; and, after a hurried whisper 
from Ginetta, she made a sign to St. 
Julien to wait, and passed with her 
on to the balcony, where they con- 
versed in whispers. 

Their interview seemed very long 
to him; but he yielded himself to 
the delicious emotion which swelled 
his heart. He wanted to see Quin- 
tilia once more, and to receive an- 
other assurance of her friendship be- 
fore he went. In his impatience he 
took up, one after another, the things 
that lay on the table. At length he 
placed his hand upon the watch of 
the princess ; he opened it mechan- 
ically. The adventure at Avignon 
flashed across his mind. The watch 
spoken of by the stranger he had 
never before thought of examining. 
He now eagerly opened it, and read, 
“ Cuartes Dortan, Panis.” 

A cold shiver ran through him. 
A fierce indignation now usurped 
the place of the sweet confidence he 
had just felt. 

“ Infamous coquette! Oh, deceit- 
ful woman! This the Quintilia who 


just now so magnificently exposed 


the pretended frankness of her soul, 
the calm stoicism of her conduct, and 
the ingenuous purity ofher life! Oh, 
rage! And she offered me proofs! 
—proofs! Just like the effrontery 
of these women! And to tamper 
with me so!” 

The princess entered, and he en- 
deavoured to hide the state of his 
feelings: endeavours thrown away ; 
for she did not Rey the slightest at- 
tention to him. She wandered about 
the room in a great hurry, and said 
to Ginetta,— 
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“ Quick! quick! my cloak with 
the hood, and the dark lantern!” 

As these words escaped her, she 
a St. Julien, and seemed a 
ittle annoyed at having been over- 
heard;' but, nevertheless, she went 
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up to him with calmness, and, giving 
him her hand to kiss, wished him 
good night. 

He kissed it coldly, and left the 
room. 


XII. —A FRIEND'S ADVICE. 


St. Julien passed the greater por- 
tion of the succeeding ten days with 
Spark, and their liking for each 
other daily increased. 

“T want your advice,” said St. 
Julien one day, “on a matter, that 
touches me nearly.” 

“Yes; but om follow it? If 
it chime in with your own resolu- 
tions, I presume you will, and not 
otherwise !” 

“IT only want your judgment on 
certain facts.” 

“ Facts, they say, are stubborn 
things : I object to them, as being so 
rare. Now, you wish me to draw 
conclusions from a statement of facts, 
which facts you yourself probably 
ignore, or, at any rate, only par- 
tially know. If, therefore, they re- 
ceive through your representation a 
false colouring, my judgment on 
them will necessarily be false.” 

“ But I only want to know what I 
am to believe, having certain evi- 
dences. I am in doubt myself; 
but you, not being under the fascina- 
tion of the viper, will be able to see 
clearly.” 

“Oho! it is a question touching 
love, and a woman !” 

“It does regard a woman. Do 
you know the Princess Quintilia ?” 

Spark’s brow was dark for an in- 
stant; but, filling his pipe with a 
careless air, he added, “ How should 
I know her? I have been here a 
fortnight !” 

“ Has nobody ever mentioned her 
to you ?” 

“Yes; my landlord, and some of 
the poor, who bless her name.” 

. All such women are compassion- 
ate.” 

“ Such women ?” quickly inter- 
rupted Spark. “ Why, what sort of 
a woman is she, then ?” 

“I see clearly that you know no- 
thing of her,” replied St. Julien. 

“ You do not appear to entertain a 
very high opinion of her.” 

“ Indeed, no.” 

“ Then why consult me ?” 

“ Because 1 wish to know whether 


I ought to fly from her, or to re- 
main in her service.” 

St. Julien then narrated the his- 
tory of his acquaintance with the 
ees from first to last. Spark 

istened with imperturbable calmness ; 

and so quiet was the expression of 
his handsome features, that St. 
Julien could gather no sort of index 
to his opinions, or the judgment he 
was forming either on the princess or 
the narrator. He puffed away the 
spiral clouds of smoke as regularly 
as if he were listening to the unim- 
portant reading of a newspaper. 

When St. Julien finished, Spark 
shrugged his shoulders, and, laying 
his pipe upon the grass, said,— 

“ Lieber Freund, before telling 
you what I think of the princess, let 
me tell you what I think of yourself. 
You are noble, but proud; very vir- 
tuous, but very intolerant ; very sin- 
cere, and yet very suspicious. Were 
you not educated by a Catholic 
priest ?” 

“T was. He was my best and 
earliest friend.” 

“Then I understand your cha- 
racter. J respect the austerity of 
your principles as much as I con- 
demn the intolerance of your judg- 
ment. Ifthe princess is such as you 
describe her, you would do aa to 
leave her at once; but —” here 
Spark paused for a moment's reflec- 
tion, and then added, “ but I believe 
you are absolutely in the dark re- 
specting her, and that she is an ex- 
cellent woman.” 

“What! in spite of the assassina- 
tion of Max ?” 

A smile wandered over the face of 
the student. 

“TI do not put my whole trust in 
that assassination,” he said. 

“ But his absence ?” 

“ Is not sufficient proof of his mur- 
der. Nor do I believe in a lover's 
death being caused by a careless 
word and a frowning brow. It is a 
story fit only for children and court- 
gossips.” 

“ But Charles Dortan ?”, 
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“Probably a coxcomb, who was 
turned out of the house directly he 
took the jest otherwise than a jest.” 

“But does a virtuous woman jest 
in that way? Were I in Dortan’s 
place, I would follow her to the end 
of the world, and I would force her 
to keep her promise; afterwards [ 
would cover her with avenging in- 
sults.” 

Spark’s brow lowered, and a blush 
of indignation spread over his face. 
Ile relit his pipe, and puffed away in 
silence. 

“And what do you advise me?” 
said St. Julien, presently. 

“ Why to trust in the goodness of 
Quintilia and distrust appearances; 
to cease listening to Galeotto, and to 
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execute with fidelity the commissions 
of the princess. She is evidently at- 
tached to you and desires your friend- 
ship; do not spoil it by suspicion.” 

“ And if ten years hence I should 
discover my error—should discover 
her to be what I now suspect ?” 

“You will then have had ten 
years of happiness! You can con- 
sole yourself with the thought, that 
if you have been deceived, you have 
practised no deception; if you have 
been injured, you have not avenged 
yourself. Oh, one never repents 
being good, even in this life ; when we 
repent, it isa sign that we have ceased 
to be as good as we were.” 

“ You are right, Spark, I will ob- 
serve your counsels.” 


XIV.— DOUBTS PARTIALLY REMOVED. 


The next day Quintilia com- 
manded St. Julien’s presence. She 
seemed so happy and so gracious, that 
he resolved on obeying the advice of 
his friend Spark. 

“T have some letters to dictate to 
you,” she said, tapping him gently on 
the shoulder with her former fami- 
liarity. ‘Sit there and be ready.” 

He seated himself. The fatal 
watch was still upon the table, and 
the sight awakened all kinds of un- 
pleasant ideas. In his rage he feigned 
awkwardness, and pushed it off the 
table. It was broken by the fall. 

The princess scarcely noticed it, 
and, as he picked it up, and began ex- 
cusing himself, she said, indiffer- 
ently,— 

“Ginetta, take my watch which 
Giuliano has just broken. There is 
always something happening to it ; so 
I suppose you had better get it re- 
paired and keep it for yourself, you 
may be more lucky with it.” 

St. Julien gazed attentively at the 

princess. She was as calm as on the 
cay when Charles Dortan presented 
himself before her. 
_ Ginetta blushed, he thought. Was 
it from the pleasure of having the 
watch, or was she staggered at the 
audacity of her mistress ? 

He looked from the one to the 
other, and said,— 

“La Signora Gina knows, per- 
haps, some watchmaker at Paris, to 
whom she could confide the repair- 
ing of her present ?” 

“ Why at Paris ?” asked Quintilia; 
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“there are excellent workmen at 
Venice.” 

She had not changed countenance, 
and Ginetta had now become impene- 
trable. 

“If La Signora Gina will allow 
me,” pursued he, “I will undertake 
the getting it mended, as I was the 
person who broke it.” 

“Well, arrange the matter be- 
tween you,” said the princess, some- 
what impatiently. 

wy will send it to one of my friends 
who lives at Paris,” continued St. 
Julien—“a gentleman named Charles 
Dortan.” 

Ginetta was troubled. The prin- 
cess seemed to pay no attention to it, 
but, repeating the name of Dortan, 
said,— 

“Ts not Dortan the name of the 
watchmaker,” she said, addressing 
Ginetta, “to whom you sent my watch 
when you broke it once before, as 
Julien has done ?” 

“Yes, highness. He was pointed 
out to me as a distinguished man in 
his way, and he cut his name on the 
watch, as is usual with the celebrated 
makers.” 

The princess continued calm. 

“JT would swear,” thought St. Ju- 
lien, “that Ginetta is at the bottom 
of this, and the princess is innocent ! 
Perhaps it was she who passed her- 
self off as the princess! What a fool 
I was not to suspect it before!” 

The princess then dictated to St. 
Julien a letter addressed to the Duke 
de Gurk. As soon as she had signed 
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it she rang the bell. 
ared. 

“ Take this to the Duke de Gurk 
and bring me his reply. If he de- 
mands an audience, tell him it is im- 
possible.” 

Galeotto was about to speak, but 
the princess motioned him with an 
imperious gesture tobe gone. From 
her manner towards him it was evi- 
dent, both to himself and to St. Julien, 
that she was deeply offended, and had 
removed him from all familiarity or 
intimacy. 

The conversation which took place 
during the absence of the page was so 
like the soft confidence and unre- 
serve of former days, that St. Julien 
was in ecstasy and blessed Spark for 
his advice, and applauded himself for 
having listened to it. 

Galeotto reappeared with the 
duke’s answer. Quintilia broke the 
seal, and, passing it to St. Julien, or- 
dered him to read it aloud. He did so. 


Galeotto ap- 


“The reply of your highness is so de. 
cisive, that 1 should feel myself wanting 
in respect did I further urge my claim, 
I obey, however, the order which her 
highness imposes on me, and submit to 
her the demand of my sovereign. 

“An ambassador from our cabinet, 
bearing the title of the Chevalier Max, 
charged to represent the Prince de Mon. 
teregale at the marriage with your high. 
ness, now fifteen years ago, established 
himself in Monteregale, with the con- 
sent of his sovereign. But, having been 
recalled at the expiration of four years, 
he did not respond to the orders of the 
court, nor did he ever reappear there. 

“* He is now called upon to render an 
account of his absence during that long 
period, and to present himself before me, 
Duke de Gurk, to place in my hand cer- 
tain documents, and to reply to certain 
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questions. In default of such act of sub- 
mission on the part of the Chevalier Max, 
your highness will be called upon to fur- 
nish the proofs of his decease, or to indi- 
cate the place of his retreat, and in de. 
fault of such satisfaction your highness 
will be recognised as in a state of hostility 
towards our government,” &c. 

St. Julien was intensely interested 
in her reply. She merely said,— 

“Very well. Julien, take up your 
pen and write,— 

«I recognise the right of no sovereign 
upon earth to make me an arbitrary de- 
mand nor an absurd question. I have to 
render no account of the actions of others ; 
and no prince, great or small, has ever 
been the guardian of strangers residing in 
his lands. All that 1 can do to second 
the wishes of your sovereign is to permit 
you to publish through my states an or- 
der addressed to the Chevalier Max from 
his sovereign. If he appears at that 
order, 1 shall be charmed to see all your 
inquietudes on that point set at rest.” 

Quintilia signed and sealed it, and, 
handing it to the page, she said,— 

“Carry that to the duke. When 
you have done so, you may take this 
billet to my treasurer. He will count 
you out a sum of money sufficient to 
enable you to travel for some years; 
I believe you wish to doso. To fa- 
cilitate your departure, I have com- 
manded post-horses to conduct you 
to the frontier. The carriage I beg 
you to accept for your travels. | 
wish you a pleasant voyage. Adieu !” 

Galeotto was thunderstruck. He 
began to stammer forth hopes for 
forgiveness if he had offended; but 
he saw in the looks of Quintilia that 
her resolution was fixed. Uncertain 
what course to take, he remained si- 
lent for a moment, and then, bowing 
profoundly, he left the room. 


XV.-——~MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 


The conviction St. Julien had ob- 
tained respecting the innocence of 
Quintilia, with respect to Dortan, 
led him to reflect on the probability 
of all the other suspicious circum- 
stances in her history admitting of 
as simple an explanation. It was 
only the thought of Max that now 
puzzled him. 

He went to Spark, and communi- 
cated to him the result of these re- 
flections, adding, “I feel morally 
persuaded that the princess is as vir- 
tnous as she is great; but I cannot 
explain the disappearance of Max.” 


“If the proofs were given you— 
if even presumptive evidence were 
afforded you of Max being still alive, 
what would you think ?” 

“ Alive? Oh, do release me from 
my doubts! Is he alive?” 

“ He is.” 

“ But imprisoned ?” 

“Free as you are; and a thousand 
times happier !” 

“ And you have proofs ?” 

“The best.” 

“ Give them to me.” 

“Tam Max!” 

St. Julien was silent, breathless, 
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almost stifled with contending emo- 
tions. 

“ How I have wronged this angel!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Angel, in truth,” replied Max; 
“but I, too, have wrongly suspected 
her and suffered in consequence. 
Listen. You have heard of the 
slight altercation we had on the 
evening of our betrothal, which pre- 
ceded my disappearance. We were 
little more than children; our quar- 
rel, trivial as were the motives, had 
all the importance which children 
give to trifle. In a moment of 
passion, she told me she would never 
be mine ; she commanded me never 
to see her more. Stung to the quick, 
I obeyed. I left Monteregale. 
Deeply mortified at having been 
suspected by her I loved to be guilty 
of a petty ambition, I made a vow 
never to return. I changed my 
name and travelled. Quintilia thought 
I should return; uneasy that I did 
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not, she sought for me every where, 
and at last concluded that I had put 
an end to my existence. She re- 
mained true to my memory. <Acci- 
dent threw us together a month ago. 
We had both suffered and reflected 
much. The past was forgotten in 
our rapture. I only await certain 
formalities to announce myself and 
claim the hand of my beloved.” 

St. Julien wept silently; but his 
tears were those of an overwrought 
happiness. 

“For you, Julien, 
friendly counsel. ‘Travel for one 
year. You will then have conquer- 
ed your love; but you will have 
reserved a place in your heart for 
friendship. Quintilia loves you; I 
esteem you. Come back to us at the 
expiration of a year, and then live 
with us, I hope for ever.” 

St. Julien grasped his hand with 
speechless fervour. The day follow- 
ing he set off for Rome. 


a word of 
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“ Society is full of abuses. 


tunately, true. 


Women complain of being brutally enslaved, badly 
brought up, aol educated, badly treated, and badly defended. 
These complaints are just, and do not doubt but that before long a 


All this is, unfor- 


thousand voices will be uplifted to remedy the evil.” —Lettres a Marcie. 


Tue cry has gone forth. The plaint 
in the drawing-room has been echoed 
by groans from the work-room. All 
reflecting womankind, from Lady 
Emmeline to the milliner’s appren- 
tice who wrote touchingly to Lord 
Ashley, make their moan. Thought- 
ful women in all ages have bewailed 
the cramping puessure of ignorance 
and jealous thraldom. "Tis an old 
cry, though the note is now changed. 
Lady Mary Wortley charged her 
grand-daughter to hide the learning 
she might acquire ; a wise woman of 
to-day might, with equal justice, cau- 
tion her child to acquire her know- 
ledge before she sports it. "Tis an 
age of teaching. ‘The craving mind 
may no longer feed where it lists. 
A system of “cramming” bears sway, 
from Bell's school to the senate- 
house. No woman can complain of 
lack of teaching, nowadays; she 
may though still with reason sigh 
after edueation. Where every one 


teaches, and all are taught, who may 
be wise ? 
“ Knowledge comes, but Wisdom 
lingers.” 


All popular outcries tend to convul- 
sions; and we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with our catechisms, epitomes, 
abstracts, memoria technica, “ finishing 
schools,” and droves of spirit-broken 
governesses, are suffering from the 
rebound of our grandmothers’ tam- 
bour-frames and receipt-books. 

To trace the growth of woman’s 
desire after knowledge would be the 
task of a philosopher ; for us, it suf- 
fices to see that it is, that it has been 
from all ages. ‘The barter of Para- 
dise for the means of knowledge is 
the first recorded act of woman’s life ; 
she tempted man to forego all tried 
blessings, for the untried boon of 
“ knowing good and evil.” Thence- 
forth, man wreaked his vengeance 
upon woman, for the loss of ease and 
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plenty, by keeping her ignorant, and, 
consequently, helpless. But since the 
day that Christianity dawned on the 
world, an emancipation of the weak 
out of the power of the strong has 
been silently progressing. ‘The faint 
cry, uplifted at intervals, swelled 
into a chorus; there was a sudden 
rush; all the world clamoured for 
a better education for women; no 
wonder, in such a struggle, that the 
greater number mistook chaff and 
husks for bread. The movement 
was all too sudden. Education, 
in as far as it implies intel- 
lectual and moral growth, is the 
work of life; its operations are as 
secret and as self-derived as the 
gradual shooting of the green blade 
into the wheat-ear. 

Now, when that cry of women 
after knowledge pierced the air, a 
thousand sprang up, mushroomwise, 
in a night, to answer it. Mothers 
who had only read their bibles and 
receipt-books found themselves un- 
prepared for the emergency — we 
have so little patience, so little fore- 
sight. ‘Then, teaching, that holy 
vocation of a woman, became a trade. 
An universal demand creates its own 
supply. Here was a tempting open- 
ing to all aspiring women, who were 
free to try a new field; the unmar- 
ried daughters of the gentry left 
with scanty portions, had, till now, 
been content to eke out their small 
incomes in trade; many were the 
gentlewomen, in our great-grand- 
mothers’ days, who lived in ho- 
noured independence, though they 
- kept small shops, to which their old 
friends resorted. ‘They did not lose 
caste because they sat for part of the 
day behind the counter. However, 
this refuge grew insecure from the 
outward pressure of public opinion 
in favour of refinement. The vast 
spread of colonisation at this junc- 
ture drew many bold spirits among 
the men from the warehouse. Wo- 
men shared in the growing distaste 
for the ell-wand and the steel-yard. 
Many left their quiet homes for the 
school-rooms of halls and castles. 
As they mounted the stair, others 
came from a lower rank, and filled 
the vacant steps. The restless rage 
to push on had stirred all classes. 
Those who, disappointed in their 
new stand, looked wistfully back to 
the old, found that when they would 
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return they could not. There was 
no place left for them but that which 
they had chosen. Like much else, 
it looked best from a distance. Here, 
then, was a whole class of women 
driven into a new line, for which 
they had received no fitting prepara- 
tion. As America and the Indies 
were filled by swarms of adven- 
turers, marriage necessarily de- 
creased. There was such an over- 
plus of single women that the old 
order of things was subversed. Wo- 
men must have bread to eat as well 
as men. If they have no husbands 
to toil for them, they must win food 
for themselves. They found, if they 
would not sink in the scale, they 
must work with their heads, and not 
with their hands. Must! oh, the 
ruthlessness of necessity! We know 
the fate of the weed when mighty 
waters rush together. ‘The new 
generation, thirsting to be taught, 
found teachers at their mercy, hang- 
ing between two ranks. Do the 
weak desire to learn what they may 
expect from the strong? Let them 
ponder deeply the governess system 
of the present day. This was the 
watch-word, “ Teach us on our own 
terms, or work, and cease to be gen- 
tlewomen.” ‘To the newly risen race 
of governesses, even such equivocal 
gentility was preferable to a second 
change, though it was to be gained 
at the price of isolation. ‘Time was 
when the daughters of poor clergy- 
men, with pedigrees longer than their 
purses, found secure and honourable 
service as housekeepers and ladies’- 
maids. A new order of things had 
come round. ‘The still-room was no 
longer a safe retreat to decayed gen- 
tlewomen. <A love of show kept pace 
with the desire of knowledge. A 
profligate adept in confectionary was 
preferred before a respectable wo- 
man, who knew the business of pre- 
serving order and decency better 
than the mysteries of the stew-pan 
and the ice-pail. 

The policy of the world is to take 
advantage of want. It became ap- 
parent that a whole family of daugh- 
ters might be taught by one of these 
single women, struggling for bread, 
for less than it formerly cost to send 
one girl to school. Where compe- 
tition was so great, there was no dif- 
ficulty in driving a bargain. The 
means of instruction might be had 
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so cheaply, that the grocer’s daugh- 
ters could be taught to read Paul 
and Virginia in the original tongue, 
and to strum the Fall of Paris. In 
process of time, therefore, a go- 
verness became a necessary appanage 
in every family. 

Whether it be right or wrong, as 
a general rule, for mothers to dele- 
gate their most sacred trust to hired 
strangers, we are not here to discuss. 
The fact exists. Is the system carried 
out fairly for all parties? Is there 
any question astir as to its abuse? 
Philanthropic eyes are scanning many 
social evils. Is it yet considered how 
far a whole race of women are drag- 
ging out weary lives under a mass of 
trials, the detail of which would fill 
a“ blue book” by themselves? True, 
if the case were known, “a thou- 
sand voices” would be “ uplifted.” 
The miseries of the governess may 
even swell that sickening clamour 
about the “rights of women,” 
which would never have been 
raised had women been true to 
themselves. But that trite saying in 
this case has its point. The modern 
governess system is a case between 
woman and woman. Before one sex 
demands its due from the other, let 
it be just to itself. 

Punch has ably pleaded in the cause 
of salaries and qualifications. The 
statistics touching lunatic asylums 
give a frightful proportion of gover- 
nesses in the list of the insane. But 
has the whole life in home school- 
rooms ever been investigated? We 
ask this with a real wish to be in- 
formed, with a hope of directing eyes 
to this unknown page of human life. 
Have kind, ladylike, cultivated wo- 
men ever reflected on the relation 
which subsists between themselves 
and others of like minds, and, per- 
haps, formerly in similar circum- 
stances? Have they ever tried to 
put themselves in the position of the 
young women devoting themselves to 
the cade of their children, who 
yet live as strangers in the midst of 
homes? Let us examine an ordinary 
case, one that is happening daily 
under our own eyes. ‘The parents of 
a large family find they must send 
their daughters into the world to 
gain their bread. ‘They stretch some 
points to qualify them for the task. 
In nine cases out of ten, they are 
destined to teach. ‘The daughter has 
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no chance of gaining a situation, un- 
less she has been under many mas- 
ters. These can seldom be procured 
at home ; and the general habits of 
frugal households will not suit a girl 
who will probably be hired to form 
the manners, as well as to mould the 
minds, of her pupils. She is sent to 
one of those schools which are usually 
mere gymnasia for accomplishments 
and elegant manners. She soon gains 
many showy acquirements : she learns 
the true value of outward appearance 
and position. It is astonishing what 
a touchstone there is in a pretty face, 
an expensive wardrobe, or a title, at 
girls’ schools. It will be well if she 
does not forget to blush ; better still 
if she retains the instinctive horror 
of evil implanted in all young hearts. 
Probably she makes friends of girls 
who are “ finishing their education” 
for the gay world and the matrimo- 
nial market. She lives amongst com- 
panions of her own age, which fact 
implies a share in a certain amount 
of animal spirits and enjoyment of 
young life. At eighteen (and we 
do not take the earliest age at 
which young women are sent into 
the world) she leaves these humble 
cares and joys, the protection of 
parents, and her natural sphere for a 
new life. How great must be her 
heart-sickness when she sets forth 
into that untried world! The aus- 
pices under which she starts differ 
widely from those which attend her 
old associates. She hears from one 
of her “ coming out,” another tells 
of the presentation, a third is married. 
A craving for pleasures, inconsistent 
with her calling, is added to the fear 
of strange duties and the sense of 
forlornness on leaving home. In her 
reparation for the world she has 
earned to make her own station in 
it abound in some hardships not 
necessarily pertaining to it. 

One cannot conceive of a greater 
anomaly than that which makes a 
woman responsible for children, and 
their exemplar in all things, whose 
mother treats her as if she were unfit 
to associate with herself and her 
guests. Children, who only look to 
the outside of things, must draw the 
inference that their governess is 
a'mere machine for teaching. To 
their eyes, she appears wholly cut 
off from the links in their chain of 


sympathies. She, with all the ex- 
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uberance of a youthful heart, fresh 
from the warmth and common in- 
terests of a family, is suddenly thrust 
into a post whose conscientious ful- 
filment requires a discretion and 
retinence not naturalto youth. New 
difficulties and responsibilities meet 
her every day; she is hourly tried 
by all those childish follies and per- 
versities which need a mother’s in- 
stinctive love to make them tolerable; 
yet a forbearance and spring of spirits 
is claimed from the stranger, in spite 
of the frets she endures, which He 
who made the heart knew that ma- 
ternal affection only could supply, 
under the perpetual contradictions of 
wilful childhood. This strength of 
instinct has been given to every mo- 
ther. It enables her to walk lightly 
under a load which, without it, she 
could not sustain. But should not 
women think twice, before they ex- 
pect from strangers who have not 
even the natural affection of kindred, 
a mother's conduct to their children? 
Day by day the governess is worn 
by the disappointments the most 
promising child must inflict upon its 
teacher; but to whom can she, in 
her weariness, turn for sympathy ? 
Not one mother in a thousand can 
bear to hear her child’s faults spoken 
of by a third person, however quick- 
sighted she is to them herself, with- 
out some resentment towards the 
speaker. A very young woman would 
probably fear to venture on such 
delicate ground with the parents. 

If she is indiscreet, she writes to her 
family about her pupils, and is taught 
hereafter by bitter experience the 
fruits of incaution; some, perhaps, 
go on all their lives betraying a holy 
trust. The lips of a conscientious 
teacher would be sealed, by the awe 
of looking in upon a child’s soul and 
seeing all its struggles. For no re- 
lief to herself could she dare to ex- 
pose to others what she has learned 
by a trust implicit as that placed in 
a confessor. She must live daily 
amidst the trials of a home without 
its blessings ; she must bear about on 
her heart the sins she witnesses and 
the responsibilities that crush her; 
without any consent of her will, she 
is made the confidante of many family 
secrets; she must live in a familiar 
circle as if her eyes did not perceive 
the tokens of bitterness; she must 
appear not to hear sharp sayings and 
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mal-d-propos speeches ; kindly words 
of courtesy must be always on her 
lips ; she must be ever on her guard ; 
let her relax her self-restraint for 
one moment, and who shall say what 
mischief and misery might ensue to 
all from one heedless expression of 
hers? Wholesome discipline, no 
doubt! It were well, perhaps, if it 
were made the groundwork of all 
home intercourse ; but who amongst 
the young, unaided and without 
counsel, is sufficient for these things? 
Is not caution the fruit of experience ? 
Ay, and these young creatures, if 
they have high moral principles, 
learn enough bitter experience in a 
year to give them the sorrows of 
maturity, without its strength and 
safety. 

The consequences to themselves ? 
They spring up suddenly in pre- 
mature developement, like plants in 
a hot-house,—old in heart, aged in 
appearance, before the bloom of 
youth is brushed from their years, 
drawn upwards by the insufferable 
light, from which, in their glass- 
houses, there is no shelter. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that hundreds snap 
yearly from the stalk, or prolong a 
withered, sickly life, till they, too, 
sink, and are carried out to die mi- 
serably in the by-ways of the world. 

This is but one instance of the 
unnatural state of isolation to which 
women are exposed who prefer ho- 
nest exertion to inaction and de- 
pendence. Any one who has a mind 
to feel and a heart to think would 
consider it no great hardship to in- 
struct children, even not their own, 
for a given portion of the day. By 
great mercy the structure ofa child's 
mind is so beautifully organised, that 
it awakens a tenderness and interest 
towards itself in the hearts who muse 
upon it. But when the lesson-books 
are closed, and the little ones have 
capered out of the school-room, what 
becomes of the teacher, who has not 
exchanged a thought or a word with 
any one of congenial mind all day? 
Hour after hour she has bent down 
her mind, and raised the children’s 
to given points, which, however in- 
teresting, are exhausting. A young 
thing, perhaps, still herself, ready to 
spring up again at one kindly touch. 
Do not even fond mothers, oie teach 
their own children, feel that after 
the labours of the day they need 
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some interchange of mind? They 
have often felt refreshed when hus- 
band or friend has given them a new 
thought, or understood an articulated 
feeling, after the repression of the 
day, necessary in fulfilling the duty 
of teaching. Who is there that has 
not known the dryness of spendin 

time with people of more limit 

capacities and interests than one’s 
own? The governess has a better 
lot than this, inasmuch as she may 
hope to expand the germs given into 
her fostering care ; whereas the un- 
congenial companion can only expect 
less and less of bud and blossom as 
years roll on. Let mothers say if 
they would not expect their own 
daughters to languish in spirits and 
energy, if they had no intercourse 
with older companions. Whilst the 
children are with their parents and 
their guests, the governess, quite as 
often as not, is expected to remain in 
the school-room, unless specially in- 
vited to join the circle. ‘This is pe~ 
culiarly the case in large establish- 
ments, where the school-room ar- 
rangements are distinct from the rest 
of the family. We believe that most 
young women of delicate perceptions 
would prefer their desolate apart- 
ment to feeling themselves clogs upon 
the family party. But do people 
know what they are about when they 
leave young creatures alone, long 
evening after evening, following days 
of seclusion and exhaustion? Fac- 
tory-girls, shop-women, teachers of 
accomplishments, return to their 
homes at night. The servants gather 
round the work-table or the hall- 
fire. Prisoners in gaol may collect 
together in knots in their yards, look 
in each other's faces, hear the sound 
of human voices, tell their troubles 
and joys, and listen to their neigh- 
bours. Solitary confinement, even 
for felons, is reserved to punish some 
special offence. It is only the go- 
verness, and a certain class of private 
tutors, who must hear the echoes 
from the drawing-room and the 
offices, feeling that, in a house 
full of people, they dwell alone. 
Nervous irritability, dejection, loss 
of energy, are the invariable re- 
sults which follow a too solitary 
lifein youth. Yet, without elasticity 
in her own frame, how can the go- 
verness be a fitting companion and 
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teacher of such gay, volatile creatures 
as children,—so easily cowed and 
spirit-broken by harshness or settled 
sadness in those who live with them ? 
Would not querulous temper or de- 
pression of spirits in the governess 
be complained of by the parents ? 
Do they consider, when they expect 
cheerfulness and an even composure 
of spirits from one fretted with child- 
ren’s restless waywardness, and 
chilled by the frosty indifference and 
neglect of the grown-up members of 
the family, that they ask an impos- 
sible thing? There may be some 
phlegmatic exceptions, but, merely to 
judge by common parlance, govern- 
esses are usually a fretful, discon- 
tented race. Why? ‘They are the 
weak, they are trampled upon; if 
they turn upon their oppressors the 
must starve. Some few have oul 
strong hearts, and are moulded by 
secret influences of good to such a 
perfect temper, that they can endure 
patiently, and find peace in, 


‘The set, gray life, and apathetic end.” 


Those who have not directed their 
attention with some definite end to 
these points, will a believe the 
want of consideration shewn to go- 
vernesses in trifles. Perhaps, too, 
they may think them too insignificant 
to be worthy of notice. The bubble 
on the surface shews which way the 
tide sets. 

At one house, when the party 
at bed-time were lighting their 
candles, one young lady remarked 
that “Calypso was not there.” A 
gentleman, staying in the house, 
asked the meaning of the joke. 
“Oh, you shall see!” The bell 
was rung, the servant came. He 
returned, bringing another candle. 
“ There is your candle, Miss S——,” 
said the irl toher governess. “And 
why Calypso?” asked the guest. 
“ Don't you see?” replied the girl, 
laughing, as she pointed to the can- 
dle. It was what is vulgarly called 
“adip.” It tapered high above the 
other short candles, which were all 
of wax. “Calypso, you know, was 
taller than her nymphs;” and the 
young girl laughed at her witticism. 
Miss S—— turned away, looking as 
if touched to the quick. No one in 
serious folly can believe that any 
one’s happiness is concerned in the 
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matter of burning a wax or a tallow- 
candle. But invidious distinctions do 
grate upon the heart. 

A young person suffers much from 
solitude, but what are her trials when 
she is made one with, but not of, the 
family? Most women know how 
unpleasant it is to make a third in the 
house of a married sister or friend. 
It may be imagined how painfully 
the governess must feel herself to be 
a check on the ready flow of chit- 
chat in the domestic circle. No kind- 
ness could do away the conviction of 
being in the way from a mind of any 
delicacy. One can easily believe that 
loneliness would be preferable to 
playing “ Madame du Trop” every 
night. 

We have as yet only spoken of 
young governesses, because they are 
many in comparison of the elder. 
It is the error of society, and not of 
individuals, that poverty should bear 
so hardly upon women, who have 
hands to work and heads to think. 
The evil will cure itself, but it will 
press heavily upon those who must 
yet continue to toil, whilst a better 
change is revolving. Ages ago, it 
seems, the end of a well-born wo- 
man’s life was to be married and bear 
children. All other business of life 
fell to the man’s share. Exemption 
from labour was the great distinction 
between the noble and the serf. It 
held with their ladies as well. °*T was 
a stroke of policy in those ranty-pole 
barons of old to make their lady- 
loves idols, and curb their wives with 
silken idleness. Woman was raised 
on a pinnacle to keep her in safety. 
Our chivalrous northern knights had 
a religious horror of the Paynim 
harems. They never heard of Chinese 
shoes in those days, so they devised a 
new chain for the weaker sex. The 
made feminine labour disgraceful. 
Times are changed; women are no 
longer a prize to be contended for. 
Alas! from a false notion of female 
dignity how many, in truth, lower 
it. How many there are singing in 
their hearts the old song,— 


“* Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo! ” 
Hence arises that magnifying of mar- 
riage,— that pernicious system of 
husband-hunting,—those mercenary 
matches, that make home a prison, 


and the holiest of ties mere fetters of 
brass. We are no longer living in a 
natural state, and the new artificial 
order must create new social laws. 
If increase of luxury prevents mar- 
riage, let women at least see to it 
that they do not dwindle into ciphers. 
It is in the power of all to rise above 
adventitious circumstances; these 
may bruise, but let them not crush. 
Our grandmothers, in their little 
shops, set good examples to their 
successors. The onset that refine- 
ment has made against useful ex- 
ertion, is but a worn-out relic of 
feudalism. A few generations hence, 
and unmarried women will work out 
for themselves other channels besides 
those few now open to them. When 
female energy has scope, we shall 
have fewer splenetic, scandal-monger- 
ing tea-drinkers; and in those days 
an “old maid” will be a useful, 
honoured personage. What these 
channels will be we need not pro- 
phesy, but already the spirit of being 
up and doing stirs the surface of the 
widening lake ofsinglehood. When 
a woman, who is neither wife nor 
mother, may use the faculties God 
has given her, as her necessities re- 
quire, she may sing a pxan which 
has not been heard since the golden 
age, when Ceres gave bread to man. 
Not till that blessed day will know- 
ledge be to her a means of happiness, 
except as far as its attainment is a 
discipline for higher realms. Know- 
ledge, without some formal expres- 
sion of it, some end to the means, isa 
mere jack-o’-lantern, and hovers 
above swamps. Miss Martineau, in 
Deerbrook, makes her heroine, Mar- 
garet, who appears before us as a 
single woman, richly endowed, yet 
wanting a full meal, ask how a wo- 
man in distress can best assist herself 
y using the faculties she has. Miss 

onge, the lame governess, who was 
herself once in her friend’s circum- 
stances, answers her from her own 
experience in life. We may well 
listen with deference on such a point 
to the gifted woman who has wrought 
for herself fame as well as subsistence 
by her own labours. “For an edu- 
cated woman,” writes Miss Martineau, 
—“a woman with the powers which 
God gave her religiously improved, 
with a reason which lays life open 
before her, an understanding which 
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surveys science as its appropri- 
ate field, which would make every 
species of responsibility safe, — for 
such a woman there is in all England 
no chance of subsistence, but by that 
almost ineffectual teaching which can 
never countervail the education of 
circumstances, and for which not one 
in a thousand is fit.” It seems too 
true that, in these days, if a woman 
has the misfortune to be poor and 
single, with the desire, to boot, of 
continuing in the rank of a gentle- 
woman, she must even teach, for 
Maria Yonge’s dernier resort, “ the 
departments of art and literature,” 
are open only to a few. Except to 
the gifted, they require a life-long 
education towards the insurance of 
success. One even of these sons of 
genius has left his recorded warning 
against following “literature as a 
trade.” 

We turn now to women past their 
prime whom adversity drives into 
the world. If the blast twists the 
sprig out of all natural shape, how 
must it beat and rend the bough! 
Think what must be the feelings of a 
woman whose habits are settled, 
when she finds herself suddenl 
grafted into a new home. How all 
the new customs and strange ways, 
and the differences of opinion, must 
disturb her. In her own garret, 
whatever might have been her occu- 
pation, her own old stock of pre- 
possessions, prejudices, and habits, 
would be comparatively untouched. 
True, she is saved much of the crash 
which falls upon the young go- 
verness, but she has her own pe- 
culiar trials. To her solitude is 
a relief. She looks out from her 
nook on the follies and_ sports 
of the young patiently, and with 
hope. Whilst she was still young 
herself, perhaps she harshly re- 
garded the errors of youth. So 
far, years and experience stand her 
in stead, for she knows better the 
truth of life, and how this twisted 
coil of passion and levity may be 
moved into sobriety by the help of 
forbearance and long-suffering. But, 
then, she knows her own short-com- 
ings better than the young teacher 
does; she meditates deeply on dan- 
gers and duties that the novice does 
not even dream of. It is well for 
the young that she is so short- 
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sighted, or, like an over-eager horse, 
she would break her heart in her 
impatience to surmount all diffi- 
culties. But if the elder woman has 
more faith in the final success of her 
efforts concerning herself, she must 
have lost that buoyancy of spirit 
which helps the younger one on. 
After all her failures, youth is san- 
guine for the future; she cheers her- 
self onwards with a vague expecta- 
tion of some good fortune perhaps 
happening to her some day. Mar- 
riage, or better days to her family, 
may, sooner or later, return her to 
home. The eyes of the young are 
ulways gladdened by some vagrant 
Will-o’-the-wisp. If it answers no 
other end, it at least enlivens the 
way. But the only hope, a single wo- 
man past forty, who is working for 
her bread, without chance of assist- 
ance can entertain, is that of saving 
enough out of her salary to provide 
for old age. 

This brings us to the £. s. d. 
part of the business. ‘Very shame- 
ful instances of insufficient payment 
for hard service might be adduced. 
We rather wish, by taking the ave- 
rage, to secure ourselves from the 
charge of exaggeration. Every one 
is too willing to silence his own con- 
science by impeaching his neighbour's. 
We hope we may be deemed to strike 
the mean, if we fix the usual rate of 
mag at 351. per annum. We 
believe that where there is one at 
40/. there are two at 307. Many re- 
ceive much higher salaries. 1001. 
e annum may be the maximum. 
Ve know that 12/. per annum has 
been offered and accepted. If our 
average be incorrect, a philanthro- 
pist could scarcely do a greater ser- 
vice to society than by furnishing an 
accurate paper of statistics on the 
subject. Dr. Kitchener, when he 
wished to prove that servants’ wages 
were too low, specified each item of 
their wants. Let us do the same for 
governesses :— 
£: 

Dress ) 
Washing .....+ee0- 
Postage and stationery 
Casualties ....++00+ 


The sum total of specified expenses 
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subtracted from a yearly income of 
351. leaves 81. per annum to lay by 
for old age. Even from this remain- 
der must be deducted the probable 
charge for doctors’ bills and jour- 
neys. Where the salary is higher, 
we may reasonably believe the go- 
verness’s outlay must be greater, 
especially when we reflect that many 
ladies expect their governesses to 
dress expensively, for the credit of 
the house, as they think. Now, 
what is to become of those women 
who, after toiling out the best of 
their days, survive to old age? How 
are they to subsist? What means 
of maintenance are available to wo- 
men sixty years ofage? Isit just that 
the work of youth should not exempt 
age from want? The lower classes 
have clubs, poor-laws, and unions — 
rough roadsteads, surely, for that last 
anchorage. But the superannuated 
governess hasnoteventhese. There 
must be many aged or broken-down 
women suffering hourly such desti- 
tution as the lowest class cannot 
feel, whilst the state protects them. 
It is those who have known better 
days, and have a decent appearance 
to keep up, who gnaw the lip in si- 
lence, and die without appeal. Thank 
God, some hearts have at last been 
moved to make a fund for disabled 
governesses. This is not enough: 
this is giving alms where alms should 
not be needed, except in particular 
cases of distress. Every one who 
has the power ought to be able, 
through his industry, to maintain 
himself. We have sometimes been 
astonished at comparing the qualifi- 
cations required in letters of inquiry 
touching governesses with the remu- 
neration offered,—such a catalogue 
of literary, ornamental, and moral 
acquirements as one would think no 
ordinary mortal would lay claim to ; 
and all these demands on body and 
mind to be paid by a paltry 40/. a- 
year! It is not a fair interest upon 
the capital invested in the girl’s 
education. One cannot learn French, 
German, Italian, Latin, music, danc- 
ing, and drawing, to say nothing of 
history, globes, and arithmetic, for 
nothing. It may be asked, Why 
does the girl close with such an 
offer? Let the old proverb reply, 
“ Better half a loaf than no bread.” 
The market is over-stocked ; govern- 
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esses are much at a discount. Many 
ladies would not dare to treat their 
maids as they behave to the teacher 
of their children. Why? The maid 
has a broad field before her; she can 
afford to turn upon her mistress. 
The governess must endure all things, 
or perish. A low marriage or a slow 
death are her only loopholes of 
escape. Oh, shame on us who makea 
gain of the pressing miseries of others! 
It will not be amiss to contrast 
the salaries of governesses with those 
of tutors. A young man educated 
at a public school, and one of the 
universities, who has distinguished 
himself, will not be thought ex- 
orbitant if he rates himself at 300/. 
a-year. Nor is this the highest 
claim. A woman who has received 
the best education the present sys- 
tem of instruction can give would be 
considered handsomely paid at 100/. 
per annum. A man’s expenses at 
college who lives at all consistently 
with his after-calling, need not ex- 
ceed 2501. a-year. The yearly bills 
of a girl at a finishing school, includ- 
ing dress, pocket-money, and mas- 
ters, would certainly not amount to 
less than 200/. A first-rate gover- 
ness, who would alone receive the 
highest pay, could not well be fur- 
nished with the due quantum of 
languages, finger-work, &c. in less 
than three years. The terms at the 
university, then, and the school half- 
years would tally. A girl’s in- 
struction prior to this would be far 
less costly than a boy's, if he be at a 
public school. But all due allow- 
ance for the difference in the outlay 
during childhood would not account 
for the immense disparity in the re- 
muneration. Again, let us take no- 
tice of the contrast between a “coach” 
during term-time preparing pupils 
for their “little-go,” or degree, and 
a daily governess drudging with hers. 
She is paid half-a-crown an hour: 
she is expected to go to the pupils’ 
houses. If weakly, or living at a 
distance from them, half her dues 
are swallowed up in cab or fly hire, 
or omnibus fares. 
A Cambridge B.A., at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, may 
et private pupils on the strength of 
is place in the class list. Working 
one hour a-day through the terms 
and vacations (with about two months 
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holyday in June and September) he 
may earn for each pupil, for the 


ff 


Lent Termcceccccccccccces 14 


Baster Vacation cocecseese VF 

Hester Term cccccccccccave 24 

Long Vacation (if spent at 
Cambridge) .... 

Michaelmas Term 

Christmas Vacation . 


84 0 0 


If on the staff of a college as 
regular lecturer, or if entitled b 
acknowledged reputation to raise his 
terms, he may earn 10/. where the 
unattached B.A. gets 7/.; so that, in 
this case, the total will stand 120/. 
(It is, however, improbable that he 
will like to be detained in Cambridge 
by pupils through both the shorter 
vacations.) We have seen that one 
hour a-day, which is all that is 
strictly due to an every-day, or 
“whole” pupil, brings the young 
private tutor 14/. for the term. A 
term may be reckoned, perhaps, at 
the average of seven weeks, available 
for regular reading. This estimate 
gives 2/, a-week, or 6s. 8d. an hour. 
On the other estimate, of 201. a 
term, we get for one hour 9s. 6d. 
and a fraction. 

N.B. It may be as well to add, 
that private pupils generally read as 
“half pupils;” ¢e. go every other 
day oly to the same “coach,” pre- 
paring exercises for his inspection in 
the interval; but this does not affect 
our calculation, because the tutor, 
whether he has two half pupils, or 
one whole pupil, gets, in either case, 
the same amount of remuneration 
for his hour. 

All “ coaches” at Oxford are paid 
at the higher of the two estimates 
here given. The same holds good 
with regard to “masters.” No pro- 
fessor of any note in London would 
charge less than 10s. 6d. for a private 
lesson which lasts an hour. In 
country towns the terms are gene- 
rally 7s. 6d. for a private lesson, and 
6s. for a lesson given at schools, or if 
the pupil goes to the master’s house. 
Now is the acquisition of music, 
drawing, or dancing, so much more 
laborious and expensive than the 
attainment of the multifarious qua- 
lifications expected in a governess ? 
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Pupils at the Royal Academy of 
Music pay 40/. per annum for their 
instruction. A course of five years 
would justify their making the above 
charges in a country town. No 
young woman could be fitted to 
teach girls in the whole cycle of 
female education at that small yearly 
sum ; yet her labours receive half 
the price of a young music-master’s. 
In addition to the absolute larger 
amount of ability which she brings 
to her work, must be considered the 
wear and tear of instructing the 
mind and curbing the temper of 
children. The trial of teaching tune- 
less ears and stiff fingers cannot be 
compared to the task of the governess. 
The hardest part, also, of musical 
tuition falls upon her. It is the 
governess who prepares the way for 
the master, by drilling the child in 
the painful routine of the gamut- 
scales, and the whole frightful per- 
plexity of annotation and time. ‘The 
governess superintends the practis- 
ing, the master has but to endure 
the murder of the finished lesson. 
But it will be objected that men are 
always better paid than women, even 
where their amount of labour is 
as well discharged. ‘This is, cer- 
tainly, received as an axiom. The 
why is not so obvious. One can 
understand that wherever thews and 
sinews are indispensable, men de- 
serve higher wages than women. A 
man’s habits of life are necessarily 
more expensive than a woman's; as 
his strength is greater, and if he 
exerts it more, whether in work of 
body or mind, let him be paid ac- 
cordingly. Sut if a man and a 
woman go through a similar course 
of instruction, and incur a like ex- 
pense in attaining it, if, at the end of 
a given period, they produce the 
same results, by what law of equity 
is the woman, because she is a 
woman, to receive lower wages than 
the man? We pay for the work, 
not with reference to the workman’s 
wants, but according to its per- 
formance. We are not to sup- 

ose that Mr. Colburn has one price 
for Lady Charlotte and another 
for Sir Edward; when all kinds of 
honest exertion shall be thought as 
creditable to women, as a dabbling 
in literature is now deemed honour- 
able, all labour producing equal 
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results will be similarly recompensed 
—not in reference to a sliding scale 
of sex and necessity, but according 
to its intrinsic value. It is easy to 
trace the inductions that led to an 
opposite conclusion. Prejudice against 
female exertion is the starting-point : 
a contempt of female capacity is the 
first inference. A determination to 
grind down the wages to the sup- 

sed standard of the worth of female 
abour is the next. The weight of 
necessity bearing down heavier than 
the pressure of public opinion, drives 
women to work for wages inadequate 
to their services. The consequences 
are as evil to the man as to the 
woman: a false valuation leads to 
an undue expenditure. ‘The arti- 
ficial wants of a man doubly exceed 
the woman’s. By a kind of tacit 
understanding, society agrees to think 
a certain outlay necessary for a man. 
He is paid, therefore, in anticipation 
of these artificial wants. A woman's 
remuneration is regulated by the 
same arbitrary standard. A com- 
parison between the habits and ex- 
penses of any single brother and 
sister, in a frugal family, where each 
provides for his and her maintenance, 
will best prove this assertion. Ever 
father who gives allowances to his 
sons and daughters must acknow- 
ledge the effect, though he may be 
slow to trace the cause. 

It may be urged that every man 
looks forward to being a householder 
at some future time. He must la 
up a provision for a family, it is al, 
and a single woman has only to store 
for her own old age. But as civi- 
lisation, implying a wide growth of 
new wants, increases, is it not a fact 
that marriage decreases? The great 
mass of men cannot afford to marry. 
This social innovation places man and 
woman more on anequality. It makes 
each necessarily self-dependent. But, 
say that the man marries, and thus di- 
minishes the demand for female ex- 
ertion, by putting his wife beyond 
the pale of labour, does it then follow 
that a wife and children are the only 
claims? Single women may have 
aged parents or sick sisters to main- 
tain. It is seldom that any one 
stands alone in a wide world made 
up of families; the fact of a woman 
seekingy employment in these days, 
implies the straitened circumstances 
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of her ony The plea of pro- 
viding for others, then, in this time 
of Malthusianism, applies as much 
to the woman as the man. 

The most direct remedy for all 
these evils would appear to be to in- 
duce governesses to measure them- 
selves by a higher rule. If they 
were raised in their own eyes, they 
would be more looked up to by 
others. In order to this, it is neces- 
sary that they should better under- 
stand the nature of their calling. If 
they saw more clearly the end of 
their vocation, and strove to fulfil it, 
they would make the way plainer for 
their successors. Pupils who have 
been carefully trained in habits of 
self-culture, and with a right appre- 
ciation of education, will, in their 
turn, be better able to do the like 
office to their children. If circum- 
stances oblige such pupils hereafter 
to hire instructors for their families, 
we may be sure that such mothers 
will have a truer sympathy, and 
would more justly value the go- 
vernesses of their children, than those 
who have been brought up by wo- 
men, who, whilst they taught, de- 
spised themselves for teaching. It is 
not too much to say, that governesses 
of the present day have it in their 
power to remedy the abuse of the 
system under which they groan far 
more than their superiors can do. 
They can train the mother that will 
be, to teach her own child, not yet in 
existence. But this working for the 
future may be too much to be cx- 
pected from the people of to-day. 

There are other ways, more imme- 
diate in their result, of ameliorating 
the condition of female teachers. The 
market is glutted. If the supply 
were lessened, the demand would be 
os. Let women labour in other 
ields, and thus diminish the super- 
abundant stock of teachers. New 
tracks are beginning to open. ‘The 
female school of design for the im- 
provement of manufactures might 
profitably occupy much time and 
skill, now wasted in copying mon- 
strous Arabs and gaudy Corsairs. 
There are many women as capable 
of discharging the offices of clerk and 
book-keeper as men; besides, the 
will finds the way. What may not 
determined perseverance achieve ? 
If, by such diversion, the services of 
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the remaining governesses were en- 
hanced in worth, they would neces- 
sarily fetch a higher price. This 
change would lead to another. Mo- 
thers who are now tempted by low 
salaries to transfer the instruction of 
their children to strangers would find 
that they must return to the old plan 
of putting the young ones in the way 
of teaching themselves. Professional 
men’s wives of small means, the wives 
of the poor clergy, of the tradesmen 
and yeomen, would find a governess 
too expensive a luxury for short 
purses. Some present inconvenience 
might result, but who can doubt that 
the daughters of poor men would 
receive instruction more befitting 
their future lots if they learned of 
their mothers the lore that makes 
skilful housewives, instead of being 
crammed by a hireling, who was 
brought up in a second-rate school ? 
They would become fitted to be good 
wives and good mothers, should such 
be their appointed lot. If they do 
not marry, it is from this class that 
ladies amongst the gentry should 
seek assistance, not to teach their 
children, but to rule their households. 
Many women in the middle class of 
life unwillingly relinquish the su- 
perintendance of their children be- 
cause they find they cannot combine 
it with a due regulation of their ser- 
vants. Such housekeepers as are at 
present to be had would prove the 
ruin of any small establishment. 
They seem to think their office is to 
waste their master’s substance instead 
of to keep it. We cannot wonder at 
the profligacy and incapacity of this 
class, “ Born in the garret, in the 
kitchen bred.” If a girl who has 
served her apprenticeship in the scul- 
lery and learned her trade under a 
French cook, can be fit, after pass- 
ing through such a school, to 
bear sway and keep order hereafter, 
it must be on the grounds which in- 
duced the Edinburgh magistrates to 
make Ratcliffe a turnkey in the Tol- 
booth,—“ Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
People excuse themselves from har- 
bouring these women, given up often 
to all wickedness, on the plea that 
their neighbours do the same ; that if 
they parted with them they should 
fare no better ; that they send up their 
dinners stylishly, &c. Doubtless, 
there will ever be a class who think 
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an elegant dinner the swmmum bonum 
of life, worth all sacrifices. Let 
such be robbed and menial-ridden if 
they please ; but why should consci- 
entious mistresses follow this let-alone 
system? If those ladies who seek to 
have the answer of a good conscience 
with regard to their dependants still 
felt they were not justified in trans- 
ferring their children to a stranger, 
surely such conviction, if acted upon, 
would create a new want; a better 
stamp of housekeeper would be ne- 
cessary. They might be found 
amongst that class of women who 
would be thrown out of employment 
by ladies of the middle rank resum- 
ing the instruction of their own 
children, as God ordained they 
should. If mothers would obey their 
highest calling, many who now fill 
their places would be safer and hap- 
pier in their lower vocation. Those 
tradespeople and yeomen who now 
send their daughters to bad schools, 
in order to fit them to be ill-paid 
overnesses, would bring them up for 
1ousekeepers, were this office restored 
to respectability. The time which 
ladies now spend in ordering their 
establishment might be better de- 
voted to their children, whereas a 
woman who has her own self-respect 
to keep up would, for the same salary 
now given to the lowest order of 
governesses, be better able than the 
mistress to check fraud, and guard 
against peculation amongst the ser- 
vants. It may be, under such a 
system, that the families of the gentry 
would be less accomplished; but 
they would be more reasonable. 
And those who desire to give their 
daughters such pleasant resources as 
music, drawing, or languages, can call 
in the aid of masters. Surely it must 
be acknowledged that women whose 
lesson of life has been learned at 
mothers’ knees, over infants’ cradles, 
will be more earnest and genuine 
than those taught by a stranger, 
however well qualified. Who would 
seriously set the backwardness re- 
sulting from home interruptions 
against the depth and breadth of 
character, which would be the conse- 
quence if girls shared in the cares 
and joys of their mothers? Where 
can the truth of life be studied to 
greater advantage than in a mother’s 
sick-room or by a baby-brother’scot ? 
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There is yet another class who 
have availed themselves of hired ser- 
vices for their children because they 
were to be had so cheaply. Mothers 
in frugal parsonages have learned to 
think that their girls must be taught. 
The wives of country apothecaries 
and lawyers will give their girls the 
shreds and patches of those acquire- 
ments which become the daughters 
of wealthy patients and clients. Eve- 
ry miss must grind a waltz, daub a 

iece of paper, and chatter bad 
‘rench. As a matter of necessity, 
then, they must have a governess. 
The mother, with her yearly increas- 
ing nursery, and all the manifold 
cares of a small income, must be un- 

ual to the task. But oh, the folly 
of such a plan! It is cutting the 
ground from under their children’s 
feet ; it is dooming them to the same 
wretched lot as the poor governess 
drags who teaches them. No- 
where do the abuses of the go- 
verness system glare out so hideously 
as in such establishments as these. 
Mothers in this station, who give 
their daughters a false refinement, are 
unfitting them to be the honoured 
wives of working men, or to gain 
their own bread independently if 
they remain unmarried. Again, 
from no class do we hear such mur- 
murs of the restraint a governess 
lays on a family as from these. In 
small houses, where the inmates must 
all live together, the governess must 
be “always in the way.” Theirs is 
a self-inflicted penance. But what 
pangs must the poor stranger en- 
dure! Wherever a governess has 
not a separate suite of rooms, &c. 
she must feel every hour of the day 
the bitter conviction that half the 
people in the house wish her at the 
world’s end. Those who can afford 
to allow her a sitting-room and table 
of her own, if they doom her to soli- 
tude within the very walls of a home, 
save her the daily wretchedness of 
“greetings where no kindness is.” 

Some urge the claims of society. 
Say, that ladies of a certain rank are 
called upon to forget individual in- 
terests and to merge them in society, 
is there any such demand upon the 
quiet gentry, upon people of the 
higher working classes? That so- 
ciety which requires such sacrifices 
cannot be fit for persons in these sta- 
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tions. It must be altogether false and 
hollow. Better let such a social sys- 
tem moulder away than entail the 
curses it does upon those who suffer 
them involuntarily. 

Rank and wealth may be obliged 
to pay this penalty to society. There 
are many who sigh to leave their 
little ones and give their energies to 
the heartless crowd. This sacrifice 
of home is one of the stings of a high 
station. Many love their costly 
pleasures better than their children, 
and gladly hand them over to others. 
We may hope for the offspring of 
such parents that the providence of 
their Father in heaven brings good 
out of evil. Those who are found to 
resign a mother’s noblest privilege 
may be thankful that there are sub- 
stitutes to be had. They may re- 
member, too, that the very cause 
which drives them to seek assist- 
ance, gives them the power to offer 
adequate remuneration. Still there 
are services for which money is no 
equivalent. No child can be taught 
profitably unless such lessons be im- 
parted with love. What is harshly 
taught is never heartily learned; and 
shall mothers dole out guineas to the 
best friends of their children, and 
think that the dividend at quarter- 
day clears the score between them ? 
Shall children learn of their parents 
to look on their teachers as creatures 
made for them, cut off from all 
kindred sympathies ? 

Rather let mothers soften the hard 
bondage and teach their children re- 
verence for their instructors. The 
wealthy may save them the bitter 
mockeries of home by allotting them 
retreats apart. If they may not 
share the blessings, shield them from 
the vexations of life in families. Con- 
sideration, respect, kind words, and 
sympathy, may even beam in upon a 
governess’s dark lot at the brief in- 
tervals of meeting. 

Those who with smaller means of 
providing for a governess’s welfare 
are yet forced by ill health, or other 
inevitable circumstances, to hire one, 
are the more beholden to make up 
with kindness for the lack of com- 
fort. A knowledge that others feel 
for one’s pain soothes, if it does not 
heal. It is but little we can do for 
them, let them see that the little is 
done heartily. We have but argued 
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in a circle; we must end where we 
began. A false conception of educa- 
tion is the root of this evil. We 
cannot hope to see our girls better 
taught and their teachers better 
treated till a higher standard of edu- 
cation is taken. Oh, the pity that 
mistakes are made on such a subject! 
Those who raised such a clamour 
after a false species of education have 
much to answer for. If it could only 
be seen that no cramming or ques- 
tioning will ever awaken reason, then 
it would be plain that this boon of 
life is in the hands of every one. 
Once let it be recognised as a princi- 
ple that self-culture constitutes edu- 
cation, and we should no longer see 
mothers restlessly seeking hither and 
thither to get their children taught. 
All mothers who feel, and think, and 
pray, can implant principles in their 
children’s minds; they can make 
them obedient, truthful, diligent ; 
they can put books in their hands, 
and watch for them against evil pro- 
pensities and habits. ‘The philosophy 
of ethics is to be comprehended by 
every earnest mind. No mother 
who studies her bible with prayer 
can be at a loss for rules of holy dis- 
cipline. This is a great work, but to 
this end were mothers made. The 
Maker of all things will not so mock 
His own purposes as to ordain ends 
without also creating means sufficient 
thereunto. 

A system which suffered nature to 
work we may be sure would produce 
healthier results, there would be 
more startling differences between 
woman and woman. The quick and 
the dull, the volatile and the reflect- 
ing, would furnish contrasts to each 
other. What a cheering prospect! 
We may hope again to see some ori- 
ginality of character, some of the 
freshness and spirit of our grand- 
mothers, tempered to more feminine 
softness by the increase of refine- 
ment. All the sisters in one family 
will not be cast in one type. They 
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will not all talk out of the same 
books, sport the same opinions, play 
the same pieces. Welcome the day 
when we may quote again the old 
saw, “ Many men, many minds,” and 
include woman in the variety! Such 
free growth of mind and body would 
much conduce to those habits of ex- 
ertion we have hitherto advocated. 
Let any woman try the interest of 
cutting out a line for herself, fitting 
herself for it, gaining day by day 
upon her object. She will never 
again be content with drawing-room 
idleness. She will find herself won- 
derfully relieved from all fears of 
being left upon the shelf. Or if she 
marry, her husband will not find her 
a less useful wife, a less pleasant com- 
panion, from her having been accus- 
tomed to make and execute plans of 
action. 

We live in a hard, work-a-day 
world. Women of to-day, in as far as 
they are self-dependent, will win its 
respect and their own repose. Yet a 
few words more. Self-dependence is 
not independence ; strength and soft- 
ness are not incompatible with each 
other. If women who have vigor- 
ously used their faculties have there- 
by lost their distinctive womanly 
graces, it is not that such activity 
must needs foster a masculine tem- 
per. ‘There have hitherto been only 
rare instances of women who dare to 
use their energies, except as wives 
and mothers. Singularity of position 
is apt to lead to eccentricity of con- 
duct. But let the world’s eye be 
used to contemplate female labour, 
and the single woman will toil in her 
chosen path with as much of womanly 
reserve and gentleness as marks the 
matron in her sphere of activity. 


*« Wait, and love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed 
to fruit 
Of wisdom — wait, my faith is large in 
Time, 
And that which shapes it to some per- 
fect end.” 
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Anp now, if me people should be 
disposed to think my history immo- 
ral (for I have heard some assert 
that I was a man who never deserved 
that so much prosperity should fall 
to my share), I will beg those cavil- 
lers to do me the favour to read 
the conclusion of my adventures, 
when they will see it was no such 
great prize that I had won, and 
that wealth, splendour, thirty thou- 
sand per annum, and a seat in par- 
liament, are often purchased at too 
dear a rate, when one has to-buy 
those enjoyments at the price of per- 
sonal liberty, and saddled with the 
charge of a troublesome wife. 

They are the deuce, these trouble- 
some wives, and that is the truth. 
No man knows until he tries how 
wearisome and disheartening the 
burthen of one of them is, and how 
the annoyance grows and strengthens 
from year to year, and the courage 
weaker to bear it; so that that trou- 
ble which seemed light and trivial 
the first year becomes intolerable ten 
years after. I have heard of one of 
the classical fellows in the dictionary 
who began by carrying a calf up a 
hill every day, and so continued 
until the animal grew to be a bull, 
which he still easily accommodated 
upon his shoulders ; but, take my 
word for it, young unmarried gentle- 
men, a wife is a very much harder 

ack to the back than the biggest 
1cifer in Smithfield; and, if 1 can 
prevent one of you from marrying, 
the Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq. 
will not be written in vain. Not 
that my lady was a scold or a shrew, 
as some wives are; I could have ma- 
naged to have cured her of that; 
but she was of a cowardly, crying, 
melancholy, maudlin temper, which 
is to me still more odious; and, do 
what one would to please her, would 
never be happy, or in good humour. 
I left her alone after a while, and 
because, as was natural in my case, 





where a disagreeable home obliged 
me to seek amusement and com- 
panions abroad, she added a mean, 
detestable jealousy to all her other 
faults; and I could not for some time 
pay the commonest attention to any 
other woman, but my Lady Lyndon 
must weep, and wring her le 
and threaten to commit suicide, and 
I know not what. 

Her death would have been no 
comfort to me, as I leave any person 
of common prudence to imagine ; for 
that scoundrel of a young Bulling- 
don (who was now growing up a 
tall, gawky, swarthy lad, and about 
to become my greatest plague and 
annoyance) would have inherited 
every penny of the property, and I 
should have been left considerably 
poorer even than when I married the 
widow ; for I spent my personal for- 
tune as well as the lady’s income in 
the keeping up of our rank, and was 
alway too much a man of honour 
and spirit to save a penny of Lady 
Lyndon’s income. Let this be flung 
in the teeth of my detractors, who 
say I never could have so injured 
the Lyndon property had I not been 
making a private purse for myself; 
and who believe that, even, in my 
pa painful situation, I have 

oards of gold laid by somewhere, 
and could come out as a Croesus 
when I chose. LI never raised a shil- 
ling upon; Lady Lyndon’s property, 
but I spent it like a man of honour ; 
besides incurring numberless per- 
sonal. obligations for money, which 
all went to the common stock. In- 
dependent of the Lyndon mortgages 
and incumbrances, [ owe myself at 
least one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand -pounds, which I spent while in 
occupancy of my wife’s estate; so 
that I may justly say that property 
is indebted to me in the above-men- 
tioned sum. 

Although I have described the 
utter disgust and distaste which 
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speedily took possession of my breast 
as regarded Lady Lyndon; and al- 
though I took no particular pains 
(for I am all frankness and above- 
board) to disguise my feelings in ge- 
neral, yet she was of such a mean 
spirit, that she pursued me with her 
regard in spite of my indifference to 
her, and would kindle up at the 
smallest kind word I spoke to her. 
The fact is, between my respected 
reader and myself, that 1 was one of 
the handsomest and most dashing 
young men of England in those 
days, and my wife was violently in 
love with me; and, though I say it 
who shouldn't, as the phrase goes, 
my wife was not the only woman of 
rank in London who had a favour- 
able opinion of the humble Irish ad- 
venturer. What a riddle these wo- 
men are, I have often thought! I 
have seen the most elegant creatures 
at St. James’s grow wild for love of 
the coarsest and most vulgar of men ; 
the cleverest women passionately ad- 
mire the most illiterate of our sex, 
and soon. There is no end to the 
contrarieties in the foolish creatures ; 
and though I don’t mean to hint that 
Iam vulgar or illiterate, as the per- 
sons mentioned above (I would cut 
the throat of any man who dared to 
whisper a word against my birth or 
my breeding), yet I have shewn that 
Lady Lyndon had plenty of reason 
to dislike me if she chose ; but, like the 
rest of her silly sex, she was governed 
by infatuation, not reason; and, up 
to the very last day of our being to- 
gether, would be reconciled to me, 
and fondle me, if I addressed her a 
single kind word. 

“Ah,” she would say, in these mo- 
ments of tenderness, “* Ah, Redmond, 
if you would always be so!” And 
in these fits of love she was the most 
easy creature in the world to be 
persuaded, and would have signed 
away her whole property, had it been 
possible. And, I must confess, it 
was with very little attention on my 
ca that I could bring her into good 
tumour. ‘To walk with her on the 
Mall, or at Ranelagh, to attend her 
to church at St. James's, to purchase 
any little present or trinket for her, 
was enough to coax her. Such is 
female inconsistency! The next day 
she would be calling me “ Mr. Barry,” 
probably, and bemoaning her miser- 
able fate that she ever should have 
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been united to such a monster. So it 
was she was pleased to call one of the 
most brilliant men in his majesty’s 
three kingdoms ; and I warrant me 
other ladies had a much more flatter- 
ing opinion of me. 

Then she would threaten to leave 
me; but I had a hold of her in the 
person of her son, of whom she was 
passionately fond, I don’t know why, 
for she had always neglected Bul- 
lingdon her elder, and never bestowed 
a thought upon his health, his wel- 
fare, or his education. 

It was our young boy, then, who 
formed the great bond of union be- 
tween me and her ladyship; and 
there was no plan of ambition I 
could propose in which she would not 
join for the poor lad’s behoof, and no 
expense she would not eagerly incur, 
if it might by any means be shewn 
to tend to his advancement. I can 
tell. you, bribes were administered, 
and in high places too,—so near the 
royal person of his majesty, that you 
would be astonished were I to men- 
tion what great personages conde- 
scended to receive our loans. I got 
from the English and Irish heralds a 
description and detailed pedigree of 
the Barony of Barryogue, and claimed 
respectfully to be reinstated in my 
ancestral titles, and also to be re- 
warded with the Viscounty of Bally- 
barry. ‘“ This head would become a 
coronet,” my lady would sometimes 
say, in her fond moments, smoothing 
down my hair ; and, indeed, there is 
many a puny whipster in their lord- 
ships’ house who has neither my pre- 
sence nor my courage, my pedigree, 
nor any of my merits. 

The striving after this peerage I 
consider to have been one of the 
most unlucky of all. my unlucky 
dealings at this period. 1 made un- 
heard-of sacrifices to bring it about. 
I lavished money here and diamonds 
there. I bought lands at ten times 
their value; purchased pictures and 
articles of verti at ruinous prices. I 
gave repeated entertainments to those 
friends to my claims who, being 
about the royal person, were likely 
to advance it. I lost many a bet to 
the royal dukes, his majesty’s bro- 
thers; but let these matters be for- 
gotten, and, because of my private 
injuries, let me not be deficient in 
loyalty to my sovereign. — 

The only person in this transac- 
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tion whom I shall mention openly is 
that old scamp and swindler Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, thirteenth Earl of 
Crabs. This nobleman was one of 
the gentlemen of his majesty’s closet, 
and one with whom the revered mo- 
narch was on terms of considerable 
intimacy. A close regard had sprung 
up between them in the old king's 
time ; when his royal highness, 
playing at battledore and shuttle- 
cock with the young lord on the 
landing-place of the great staircase 
at Kew, in some moment of irrita- 
tion, the Prince of Wales kicked the 
young earl down stairs, who, falling, 
broke his leg. The prince’s hearty re- 
pentance for his violence caused him 
to ally himself closely with the person 
whom he had injured ; and when his 
majesty came to the throne there was 
no man, it is said, of whom the Earl 
of Bute was so jealous as of my Lord 
Crabs. The latter was poor and ex- 
travagant, and Bute got him out of 
the way, by sending him on the 
Russian and other embassies; but 
on this favourite’s dismissal Crabs 
sped back from the Continent, and 
was appointed almost immediately to 


a place about his aor person. 


It was with this disreputable no- 
bleman that I contracted an unlucky 
intimacy, when, fresh and unsus- 
pecting, I first established myself in 
town, after my marriage with Lady 
Lyndon: and, as Crabs was really 
one of the most entertaining fellows 
in the world, I took a sincere plea- 
sure in his company ; besides the in- 
terested desire I had in cultivating 
the society of a man who was so 
near the person of the highest per- 
sonage in the realm. 

To hear the fellow, you would 
fancy that there was scarce any ap- 
pointment made in which he had not 
ashare. He told me, for instance, 
of Charles Fox being turned out of 
his place a day before poor Charley 
himself was aware of the fact. He 
told me when the Howes were com- 
ing back from America, and who 
was to succeed to the command 
there. Not to multiply instances, it 
was upon this person that I fixed my 
chief reliance for the advancement of 
my claim to the Barony of Barry- 
ogue, and the Viscounty which I 
proposed to get. 

One of the main causes of expense 
which this ambition of mine entailed 
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upon me was the fitting out and arm- 
ing a company of infantry from the 
Castle Lyndon and Hackton estates, 
in Ireland, which I offered to my 
gracious sovereign for the campaign 
against American rebels. These 
troops, superbly equipped and clothed, 
were embarked at Portsmouth in the 
year 1778; and the patriotism of the 
gentleman who had raised them was 
so acceptable at court, that, on being 
presented by my Lord North, his 
majesty condescended to notice me 
ee and said, “ That's right, 

fr. Lyndon, raise another company, 
and go with them too!” But this 
was by no means, as the reader ma 
suppose, to my notions. A man with 
thirty thousand pounds per annum 
is a fool to risk his life like a common 
beggar ; and on this account I have 
always admired the conduct of my 
friend Jack Bolter, who had been a 
most active and resolute cornet of 
horse, and, as such, engaged in every 
scrape and skirmish which could fall 
to his lot; but just before the battle 
of Minden he received news that his 
uncle, the great army contractor, was 
dead, and had left him five thousand 
per annum. Jack that instant ap- 

lied for leave ; and, as it was refused 

im on the eve of a general action, my 
gentleman took it, and never fired a 
pistol again, except against an officer 
who questioned his courage, and 
whom he winged in such a cool and 
determined manner, as shewed all 
the world that it was from prudence, 
and a desire of enjoying his money, 
not from cowardice, that he quitted 
the profession of arms. 

When this Hackton company was 
raised, my step-son, who was now 
sixteen years of age, was most eager 
to be allowed to join it, and I would 
have gladly consented to have been 
rid of the young man; but his 
guardian, my Lord Tiptoff, who 
thwarted me in every thing, refused 
his permission, and the lad’s military 
inclinations were balked. If he 
could have gone on the expedition, 
and a rebel rifle had put an end to 
him, I believe, to tell the truth, I 
should not have been grieved over 
much, and I should have had the 

leasure of seeing my other son the 
heir to the estate which his father 
had won with so much pains. 

The education of this young no- 
bleman had been, I confess, some of 
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the loosest; and perhaps the truth 
is, I did neglect the brat. He was of 
so wild, savage, and insubordinate a 
nature, that I never had the least 
regard for him; and before me and 
his mother, at least, was so moody 
and dull, that I thought instruction 
thrown away upon him, and left him 
for the most part to shift for him- 
self. For two whole years he re- 
mained in Ireland, away from us; 
and when in England, we kept him 
mainly at Hackton, never caring to 
have the uncouth, ungainly lad in 
the genteel company in the capital in 
which we naturally mingled. My 
own poor boy, on the contrary, was 
the most polite and engaging child 
ever seen; it was a pleasure to treat 
him with kindness and distinction ; 
and before he was five years old, the 
little fellow was the pink of fashion, 
beauty, and good breeding. 

In fact, he could not have been 
otherwise, with the care both his pa- 
rents bestowed upon him, and the 
attentions that were lavished upon 
him in every way. When he was 
four years old, I quarrelled with the 
English nurse who had attended upon 
him, and about whom my wife had 
been so jealous, and procured for 
him a French gouvernante, who had 
lived with families of the first quality 
in Paris, and who, of course, must 
set my Lady Lyndon jealous too. 
Under the care of this young woman 
my little rogue learned to chatter 
French most charmingly. It would 
have done your heart good to hear 
the dear rascal swear Mort de 
ma vie! and to see him stamp his 
little foot, and send the manans and 
canaille of the domestics to the trente 
mille diables. He was precocious in 
all things: at a very early age he 
would mimic every body ; at five, he 
would sit at table, and drink his 
glass of champagne with the best of 
us; and his nurse would teach him 
little French catches, and the last 
Parisian songs of Vadé and Collard, 
—pfetty songs they were too; and 
would make such of his hearers as 
understood French burst with laugh- 
mg, and, I promise you, scandalise 
some of the old dowagers who were 
admitted into the society of his mam- 
ma; not that there were many of 
them, for I did not encourage the 
Visits of what you call respectable 
people to Lady Lyndon. They are 
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sad spoilers of sport,—tale-bearers, 
envious, narrow-minded people ; 
making mischief between man and 
wife. Whenever any of these grave 
personages in hoops and high heels 
used to make their appearance at 
Hackton, or in Berkeley Square, it 
was my chief pleasure to frighten 
them off; and I would make my 
little Bryan dance, sing, and play 
the diable en quatre, and aid him my= 
self so as to scare the old frumps. 

I never shall forget the solemn 
remonstrances of our old square-toes 
of a rector at Hackton, who made 
one or two vain attempts to teach 
little Bryan Latin, and with whose 
innumerable children I sometimes 
allowed the boy to associate. The 
learned some of Bryan’s Frenc 
songs from him, which their mother, 
a poor soul who understood pickles 
and custards much better than French, 
used fondly to encourage them in 
singing ; but which their father one 
day hearing, he sent Miss Sarah to 
her bed-room and bread and water 
for a week, and solemnly horsed 
Master Jacob in the presence of all 
his brothers and sisters, and of Bryan, 
to whom he hoped that flogging 
would act as a warning. But my 
little rogue kicked and plunged at 
the old parson’s shins until he was 
obliged to get his sexton to hold him 
down, and swore, corbleu, morbleu, 
ventrebleu, that his young friend 
Jacob should not be maltreated. 
After this scene, his reverence for- 
bade Bryan the rectory-house; on 
which I swore that his eldest son, who 
was bringing up for the ministry, 
should never have the succession of 
the living of Hackton, which I had 
thoughts of bestowing on him; and 
his father said, with a canting, hypo- 
critical air, which I hate, that Hea- 
ven’s will must be done; that he 
would not have his children dis- 
obedient or corrupted for the sake 
of a bishoprick ; and wrote me a 
pompous and solemn letter, charged 
with Latin quotations, taking fare- 
well of me and my house. “I do so 
with regret,” added the old gentle- 
man, “for I have received so many 
kindnesses from the Hackton family 
that it goes to my heart to be dis- 
united from them. My poor, I fear, 
may suffer in consequence of my 
separation from you, and my being 
henceforward unable to bring to your 
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notice instances of distress and afflic- 
tion, which, when they were known 
to you, I will do you the justice to 
say, your generosity was always 
prompt to relieve.” 

There may have been some truth 
in this, for the old gentleman was 
perpetually pestering me with peti- 
tions, and I know for a certainty, 
from his own charities, was often 
without a shilling in his pocket ; but 
I suspect the good dinners at Hack- 
ton had a considerable share in caus- 
ing his regrets at the dissolution of 
our intimacy, and I know that his 
wife was quite sorry to forego the 
acquaintance of Bryan's gouvernante, 
Mademoiselle Louison, who had all 
the newest French fashions at her 
fingers’ ends, and who never went to 
the Rectory but you would see the 
girls of the family turn out in new 
sacks or mantles the Sunday after. 

I used to punish the old rebel by 
snoring very loud in my pew on 
Sundays during sermon-time ; and I 
got a governor presently for Bryan, 
and a chaplain of my own, when he 
became of age sufficient to be sepa- 
rated from the women’s society and 
guardianship. His English nurse I 
married to my head-gardener, with 
a handsome portion ; his French gou- 
vernante I bestowed upon my faithful 
German Fritz, not forgetting the 
dowry in the latter instance, and they 
set up a French dining-house in 
Soho, and I believe at the time I 
write they are richer in the world’s 
goods than their generous and free- 
handed master. 

For Bryan I now got a young 
gentleman from Oxford, the Rev. 
Edmund Lavender, who was com- 
missioned to teach him Latin when 
the boy was in the humour, and to 
ground him in history, grammar, and 
the other qualifications of a gentle- 
man. Lavender was a precious ad- 
dition to our society at adhten. He 
was the means of making a deal of 
fun there. He was the butt of all our 
jokes, and bore them with the most 
admirable and martyr - like patience. 
He was one of that sort of men who 
would rather be kicked by a great 
man than not to be noticed by him; 
and I have often put his wig into the 
fire in the face of the company, and 
he would laugh at the joke as well 
as any man there. It was a delight 
to put him on a high-mettled horse, 
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and send him after the hounds,—pale, 
sweating, calling on us, for Heaven's 
sake, to stop, and holding on for the 
dear life by the mane and the crupper. 
How it happened that the fellow was 
never killed I know not, but I sup- 
pose hanging is the way in which his 
neck will be broke. He never met with 
any accident, to speak of, in our 
hunting - matches; but you were 
a sure to find him at dinner at 
iis place at the bottom of the table 
making the punch, whence he would 
be carried off fuddled to bed before 
the night was over. Many a time 
have Bryan and I painted his face 
black on those occasions. We put 
him into a haunted room, and 
frightened his soul out of his body 
with ghosts ; we let loose cargoes of 
rats upon his bed; we cried fire, and 
filled his boots with water; we cut 
the legs of his preaching-chair, and 
filled his sermon-book with snuff. 
Poor Lavender bore it all with pa- 
tience ; and at our parties, or when 
we came to London, was amply re- 
paid by being allowed to sit with the 
gentlefolks, and to fancy himself in 
the society of men of fashion. It 
was good to hear the contempt with 
which he talked about our rector. 
“ He has a son, sir, who is a servitor, 
and a servitor at a small college,” 
he would say. “ How could you, 
my dear sir, think of giving the 
reversion of Hackton to such a low- 
bred creature ?” 

I should now speak of my other 
son, at least my Lady Lyndon’s,—l 
mean the Viscount Bullingdon. I 
kept him in Ireland for some years, 
under the guardianship of my mo- 
ther, whom I had installed at Castle 
Lyndon; and great, I promise you, 
was her state in that occupation, and 
prodigious the good soul's splendour 
and haughty bearing. With ali her 
oddities the Castle Lyndon estate was 
the best managed of all our pos- 
sessions; the rents were excellently 
paid, the charges of getting them in 
smaller than they would have been 
under the management of any stew- 
ard. It was astonishing what small 
expenses the good widow incurred, 
although she kept up the dignity of 
the two families, as she would say. 
She had a set of domestics to attend 
upon the young lord; she never 
went out herself but in an old gilt 
coach and six; the house was kept 
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clean and tight; the furniture and 
gardens in the best repair; and, in 
our occasional visits to Ireland, we 
never found any house we visited 
in such good condition as our own. 
There were a score of ready serving 
lasses, and half as many trim men 
about the castle ; and every thing in 
as fine condition as the best house- 
keeping could make it. All this she 
did with scarcely any charges to us: 
for she fed sheep and cattle in the 
parks, and made a handsome profit 
of them at Ballinasloe ; she supplied 
I don’t know how many towns with 
butter and bacon; and the fruit and 
vegetables from the gardens of Castle 
Lyndon got the highest prices in 
Dublin market. She had no waste 
in the kitchen, as there used to be in 
most of our Irish houses; and there 
was no consumption of liquor in the 
cellars, for the old lady drank water, 
and saw little or no company. All 
her society was a couple of the girls 
of my ancient flame, Nora Brady, 
now Mrs. Quin, who with her hus- 
band had spent almost all their pro- 
perty, and who came to see me once 
in London, looking very old, fat, and 
slatternly, with two dirty children 
at her side. She wept very much 
when she saw me, called me “Sir,” 
and “ Mr. Lyndon,” at which I was 
not sorry, and begged me to help her 
husband, which I did, getting him, 
through my friend, Lord Crabs, a 
place in the excise in Ireland, and 
paying the passage of his family and 
uimself to that country. I found 
him a dirty, cast-down, snivelling 
drunkard; and, looking at poor 
Nora, could not but wonder at the 
days when I had thought her a di- 
vinity. But if ever I have had a 
regard for a woman, I remain through 
life her constant friend, and could 
mention a thousand such instances of 
my generous and faithful disposition. 

Young Bullingdon, however, was 
almost the only person with whom 
she was concerned that my mother 
could not keep in order. The ac- 
counts she sent me of him at first 
were such as gave my paternal heart 
considerable pain. He rejected all 
regularity and authority. He would 
absent himself for weeks from the 
house on sporting or other expedi- 
tions. He was, when at home, silent 
and queer, refusing to make my mo- 
ther’s game at piquet of evenings, 
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but plunging into all sorts of musty 
old books, with which he muddled 
his brains ; more at ease laughing 
and chatting with the pipers and 
maids in the servants’- hall, than with 
the gentry in the drawing-room ; 
always cutting gibes and jokes at 
Mrs. Barry, at which she (who was 
rather a slow woman at repartee) 
would chafe violently ;—in fact, lead- 
ing a life of insubordination and 
scandal. And, to crown all, the 
young scape-grace took to frequent- 
ing the society of the Romish priest 
of the parish—a threadbare rogue, 
from some Popish seminary in France 
or Spain—rather than the company 
of the vicar of Castle Lyndon, a gen- 
tleman of Trinity, ee kept his 
hounds and drank his two bottles 
a-day. 

Regard for the lad’s religion made 
me not hesitate then how I should 
act towards him. If I have any 
principle which has guided me 
through life, it has been respect for 
the Establishment, and a_ hearty 
scorn and abhorrence of all other 
forms of belief. I therefore sent my 
French body servant, in the year 
17—, to Dublin with a commission 
to bring the young reprobate over, 
and the report brought to me was 
that he had passed the whole of the 
last night of his stay in Ireland with 
his Popish friend at the mass-house ; 
that he and my mother had a violent 
quarrel on the very last day; that, 
on the contrary, he kissed Biddy and 
Dosy, her two nieces, who seemed 
very sorry that he should go; and 
that being pressed to go and visit the 
rector, he absolutely refused, saying 
he was a wicked old Pharisee, inside 
whose doors he would never set his 
foot. ‘The doctor wrote me a letter, 
warning me against the deplorable 
errors of this young imp of per- 
dition, as he called him, and I could 
see that there was no love lost be- 
tween them. But it appeared that, 
if not agreeable to the gentry of the 
country, young Bullingdon had a 
huge popularity among the common 
people. There was a regular crowd 
weeping round the gate when his 
coach took its departure. Scores of 
the ignorant, savage wretches ran for 
miles along by the side of the chariot, 
and some went even so far as to steal 
away before his departure, and ap- 
pear at the Pigeon-house at Dublin 
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to bid him a last farewell. It was 
with considerable difficulty that some 
of these people could be kept from 
secreting themselves in the vessel, 
and accompanying their young lord 
to England. 

Todo the young scoundrel justice, 
when he came among us he was a 
manly, noble-looking young lad, and 
every thing in his bearing and ap- 

arance betokened the high blood 
— which he came. He was the 
very portrait of some of the dark 
cavaliers of the Lyndon race, whose 
pictures hung in the —, at Hack- 
ton, where the lad was fond of spend- 
ing the chief part of his time, occu- 
= with the musty old books which 

e took out of the library, and which 
I hate to see a young man of spirit 
poring over. Always in my com- 
pany he preserved the most rigid 
silence, and a haughty, scornful de- 
meanour, which was so much the 
more disagreeable because there was 
nothing in his behaviour I could 
actually take hold of to find fault 
with, although his whole conduct 
was insolent and supercilious to the 
highest degree. His mother was 
wy much agitated on receiving him 
at his arrival; if he felt any such 
agitation he certainly did not shew 
it. He made her a very low and 
formal bow when he kissed her hand ; 
and, when I held out mine, put both 
his hands behind his back, stared me 
full in the face, and bent his head, 
saying, “ Mr. Barry Lyndon, I be- 
lieve ;” turned on his heel, and be- 
gan talking about the state of the 
weather to his mother, whom he 
always styled “ Your Ladyship.” She 
was angry at this pert bearing, and, 
when they were alone, rebuked him 
sharply for not shaking hands with 
his father. 

“ My father, madam?” said he; 
“surely you mistake. My father 
was the Riglit Hon. Sir Charles 
Lyndon. J at least have not for- 
gotten him, if others have.” It was 
a declaration of war to me, as I 
saw at once; though I declare 
I was willing enough to have re- 
eeived the boy well on his coming 
amongst us, and to have lived with 
him on terms of friendliness. But 
as men serve me I serve them. Who 
can blame me for my after-quarrels 
with this young reprobate, or la 
upon my shoulders the quarrels 
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which afterwards befell? Perhaps I 
lost my temper, and my subsequent 
treatment of him was hard. But it 


was he began the quarrel, and not I; 
and the evil consequences which en- 
sued were entirely of his creating. 

As it is best to nip vice in the bud, 
and for a master of a family to ex- 
ercise his authority in such a manner 
as that there may be no question 
about it, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of coming to close quarters 
with Master Bullingdon, and the day 
after his arrival among us, upon his 
refusal to perform some duty which 
I requested of him, I had him con- 
veyed to my study, and thrashed 
him soundly. This process, I con- 
fess, at first agitated me a good deal, 
for I had never laid a whip on a lord 
before; but I got speedily used to 
the practice, and his back and my 
whip became so well acquainted, that 
I warrant there was very little cere- 
mony between us after a while. 

If I were to repeat all the instances 
of the insubordination and brutal 
conduct of young Bullingdon, I should 
weary the reader. His perseverance 
in resistance was, I think, even 
greater than mine in correcting him, 
for a man, be he ever so much re- 
solved to do his duty as a parent, 
can’t be flogging his children all day, 
or for every fault they commit ; and 
though I got the character of being 
so cruel a step-father to him, I pledge 
my word I spared him correction 
when he merited it many more times 
than I administered it. Besides there 
were eight clear months in the year 
when he was quit of me, during the 
time of my presence in London at 
my place in parliament and at the 
court of my sovereign. 

At this period I made no difficulty 
to allow him to profit by the Latin 
and Greek of old Mr. , the rec- 
tor, who had christened him, and had 
a considerable influence over the 
wayward lad. After a scene or a 
quarrel between us, it was generally 
to the rectory-house that the young 
rebel would fly for refuge and coun- 
sel, and I must own that the parson 
was a pretty just umpire between us 
in our quarrels. Once he led the 
boy back to Hackton by the hand, 
and way brought him into my 
presence, although he had vowed 
never to enter the doors in my life- 
time again, and said, “ He had brought 
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his lordship to acknowledge his error, 
and submit to any punishment I 
might think proper to inflict.” Upon 
which I caned him in the presence of 
two or three friends of mine, with 
whom I was sitting drinking at the 
time ; and, to do him justice, he bore 
a pretty severe punishment without 
wincing or crying in the least. This 
will shew that I was not too severe 
in my treatment upon the lad, as I 
had the authority of the clergyman 
himself for inflicting the correction 
which I thought proper. 

Twice or thrice Lavender, Bryan’s 
overnor, attempted to punish my 
ord Bullingdon; but I promise you 

the rogue was too strong for him, and 
levelled the Oxford man to the 
ground with a chair, greatly to the 
delight of little Bryan, who cried 
out, “Bravo, Bully! thump him, 
thump him!” And Bully certainly 
did, to the governor’s heart’s content, 
who never attempted personal chas- 
tisement afterwards, but contented 
himself by bringing the tales of his 
lordship’s misdoings to me, his na- 
tural protector and guardian. 

With the child Bullingdon was, 
strange to say, pretty tractable. He 
took a liking for the little fellow,— 
as, indeed, every body who saw that 
darling boy did,—liked him the more, 
he said, because he was “ half a Lyn- 
don.” And well he might like him, 
for many a time, at the dear angel’s 
intercession of “ Papa, don’t flog 
Bully to-day!” I have held m 
hand, and saved him a horsing, which 
he richly deserved. 

With his mother at first he would 
scarcely deign to have any commu- 
nication. He said she was no longer 
one of the family. Why should he 
love her, as she had never been a 
mother to him? But it will give the 
reader an idea of the dogged obsti- 
nacy and surliness of the lad’s charac- 
ter, when I mention one trait regard- 
ing him. It has been made a matter 
of complaint against me, that I denied 
him the education befitting a gentle- 
man, and never sent him to college or 
to school ; but the fact is, it was of his 
own choice that he went to neither. 
He had the offer repeatedly from me 
(who wished to see as little of his 
impudence as possible), but he as re- 
peatedly declined, and, for a long 
time, I could not make out what was 
the charm which kept him in a house 
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where he must have been far from 
comfortable. 

It came out, however, at last. There 

used to be very frequent disputes 
between Lady Lyndon and myself, 
in which sometimes she was wrong, 
sometimes I was; and which, as 
neither of us had very angelical tem- 
pers, used to run very high. I was 
often in liquor; and when in that 
condition, what gentleman is master 
of himself? Perhaps I did, in this 
state, use my lady rather roughly, 
fling a glass or two at her, and call 
her by a few names that were not 
complimentary. I may have threat- 
ened her life (which it was obviously 
my interest not to take), and have 
frightened her, in a word, consider- 
ably. 
After one of these disputes, in 
which she ran screaming through the 
galleries, and I, as tipsy as a lord, 
came staggering after, it appears 
Bullingdon was attracted out of his 
room by the noise; as I came up 
with her, the audacious rascal tripped 
up my heels, which were not very 
steady, and, catching his fainting 
mother in his arms, took her into 
his own room, where he, upon her 
entreaty, swore he never would leave 
the house as long as she continued 
united with me. I knew nothing of 
the vow, or indeed of the tipsy frolic 
which was the occasion of it; I was 
taken up “ glorious,” as the phrase 
is, by my servants, and put to bed, 
and, in the morning, had no recol- 
lection of what had occurred any 
more than of what happened when I 
was a baby at the breast. Lady 
Lyndon told me of the circumstance 
years after; and I mention it here, 
as it enables me to plead honourably 
“not guilty” to one of the absurd 
charges of cruelty trumped up against 
me with respect to my step- son. 
Let my detractors apologise, if they 
dare, for the conduct of a graceless 
ruffian who trips up the heels of his 
own natural guardian and step-father 
after dinner. 

This circumstance served to unite 
mother and son for a little, but their 
characters were too different. I be- 
lieve she was too fond of me ever to 
allow him to be sincerely reconciled 
to her. As he grew up to be a man, 
his hatred towards me assumed an 
intensity quite wicked to think of 
(and which I promise you I returned 




































































































































































































































































































































with mterest) ; and it was at the age 
of sixteen, I think, that the impudent 
young hang-dog, on my return from 
parliament one summer, and on my 
proposing to cane him as usual, gave 
me to understand that he would eub- 
mit to no farther chastisement from 
me, and said, grinding his teeth, that 
he would shoot me if I laid hands 
on him. I looked at him; he was 
grown, in fact, to be a tali young 
man, and I gave up that necessary 
part of his education. 

It was about this time that I raised 
the company which was to serve in 
America; and my enemies in the 
country (and since my victory over 
the Tiptoffs I scarce need say I had 
many of them) began to propagate 
the most shameful reports regarding 
my conduct to that precious young 
scape-grace, my son-in-law, and to 
insinuate that I actually wished to 
get rid of him. Thus my loyalty to 
my sovereign was actually construed 
into a horrid, unnatural attempt on 
my part on Bullingdon’s life; and it 
was said that I had raised the Ame- 
rican corps for the sole purpose of 
getting the young viscount to com- 
mand it, and so of getting rid of him. 
Iam not sure that they had not fixed 
upon the name of the very man in 
the company who was ordered to 
despatch him at the first general 
action, and the bribe I was to give 
him for this delicate piece of service. 

But the truth is, ne. of opinion 
then (and though the fulfilment of 
my prophecy has been delayed, yet 
I make no doubt it will be brought 
to pass ere long), that my Lord Bul- 
lingdon needed none of my aid in 
sending him into the other world, but 
had a happy knack of finding the way 
thither himself, which he would be 
sure to pursue. In truth, he began 
upon this way early ; of all the vio- 
lent, daring, disobedient scapegraces 
that ever caused an affectionate 
parent pain, he was certainly the 
most incorrigible ; there was no beat- 
ing him, or coaxing him, or taming 
him. 

For instance, with my little son, 
when his governor brought him into 
the room as we were over the bottle 
after dinner, my lord would begin 
his violent and undutiful sarcasms at 
me. 

“ Dear child,” he would say, be- 
ginning to caress and fondle him, 
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“ what a pity it is I am not dead for 
thy sake! The Lyndons would then 
have a worthier representative, and 
enjoy all the benefit of the illustrious 
blood of the Barrys of Barryogue ; 
would they not, Mr. Barry Lyndon ?” 
He always chose the days when com- 
pany, or the clergy or gentry of the 
neighbourhood, were present, to make 
these insolent speeches to me. 

Another day (it was Bryan’s birth- 
day) we were giving a grand ball 
and gala at Hackton, and it was time 
for my little Bryan to make his ap- 
pearance among us, as he usually did 
in the smartest little court-suit you 
ever saw (ah, me! but it brings tears 
into my old eyes now to think of the 
eight locks of that darling little face) ; 
there was a great crowding and tit- 
tering when the child came in, led 
by his half-brother, who walked into 
the dancing-room (would you believe 
it?) in his stocking feet, leading 
little Bryan by the hand, paddling 
about in the great shoes of the elder ! 
“ Don’t you think he fits my shoes 
very well, Sir Richard Wargrave ?” 
— the young reprobate; upon 
which the company began to look 
at each other and to titter, and 
his mother coming up to Lord Bul- 
lingdon with great dignity, seized 
the child to her breast, and said, 
“ From the manner in which I love 
this child, my lord, you ought to 
know how I would have loved his 
elder brother, had he proved worthy 
of any mother's affection!” and, 
bursting into tears, Lady Lyndon left 
the apartment, and the young lord 
rather discomfited for once. 

At last, on one occasion, his be- 
haviour to me was so outrageous (it 
was in the hunting-field and in a 
large public company), that I lost 
all patience, rode at the urchin 
straight, wrenched him out of his 
saddle with all my force, and, fling- 
ing him roughly to the ground, 
sprung down to it myself, and ad- 
ministered such a correction across 
the young caitiff’s head and shoulders 
with my horsewhip as might have 
ended in his death, had I not been 
restrained in time, for my passion 
was up, and I was in a state to do 
murder or any other crime. 

The lad was taken home and put 
to bed, where he lay for a day or two 
in a fever, as much from rage and 
vexation as from the chastisement I 
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had given him ; and three days after- 
wards, on sending to inquire at his 
chamber whether he would join the 
family at table, a note was found on 
his table, and his bed was empty and 
cold. The young villain had fled, 
and had the audacity to write in the 
following terms regarding me to my 
wife, his mother :— 


‘¢ Madam,” he said, “* I have borne as 
Jong as mortal could endure the ill-treat. 
ment of the insolent Irish upstart whom 
you have taken to your bed. Itis not only 
the lowness of his birth and the general 
brutality of his manners which disgust 
me, and must make me hate him so long 
as I have the honour to bear the name of 
Lyndon, which he is unworthy of, but 
the shameful nature of his conduct to. 
wards your ladyship, his brutal and un- 
gentlemanlike behaviour, his open infi- 
delity, his habits of extravagance, intoxica- 
tion, hisshameless robberies and swindling 
of my property and yours. It is these 
insults to you which shock and annoy 
me more than the ruffian’s infamous con- 
duct to myself. I would have stood by 
your ladyship as I promised, but you 
seem to have taken latterly your hus- 
band’s part ; and, as I cannot personally 
chastise this low-bred ruffian who, to our 
shame be it spoken, is the husband of my 
mother, and as I cannot bear to witness 
his treatment of you, and loathe his 
horrible society as if it were the plague, 
I am determined to quit my rative coun. 
try, at least during his detested life, or 
during my own. I possess a small in- 
come from my father, of which I have no 
doubt Mr. Barry will cheat me if he can, 
but which, if your ladyship has some 
feelings of a mother left, you will, per- 
haps, award to me. Messrs. Childs, the 
bankers, can have orders to pay it to me 
when due; if they receive no such 
orders, I shall be not in the least sur- 
prised, knowing you to be in the hands 
of a villain who would not scruple to 
rob on the highway, and shall try to find 
out some way in life fur myself more 
honourable than that by which the pen- 
niless Irish adventurer has arrived to 
turn me out of my rights and home.” 


This mad epistle was signed “ Bul- 
lingdon,” and all the neighbours 
vowed that I had been privy to his 
flight, and would profit by it ; though 
I declare on my honour my true and 
sincere desire, after reading the above 
infamous letter, was to have the 
author within a good arm’s length of 
me, that I might let him know my 
opinion regarding him. But there 
was no eradicating this idea from 
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people’s minds, who insisted that I 
wanted to kill Bullingdon, whereas 
murder, as I have said, was never 
one of my evil qualities; and even 
had I wished to injure my young 
enemy ever so much, common pru- 
dence would have made my mind 
easy, as I knew he was going to ruin 
his own way. 

It was long before we heard of the 
fate of the audacious young truant ; 
but after some fifteen months had 
elapsed, I had the pleasure of being 
able to refute some of the murderous 
calumnies which had been uttered 
against me, by producing a bill with 
Bullingdon’s own signature, drawn 
from General Tarleton’s army in 
America, where my company was con- 
ducting itself with the greatest glory, 
and with which my lord was serving 
as a volunteer. ‘There were some of 
my kind friends who persisted still in 
attributing all sorts of wicked inten- 
tions to me. Lord Tiptoff would 
never believe that I would pay an 
bill, much more any bill of Lord Bul- 
lingdon’s; old Lady Betty Grimsby, 
his sister, persisted in declaring the 
bill was a forgery, and the poor dear 
lord dead, until there came a letter 
to her ladyship from Lord Bulling- 
don himself, who had been at New 
York at head-quarters, and who de- 
scribed at oats the splendid festival 
given by the officers of the garrison 
to our distinguished chieftains, the 
two Howes. 

In the meanwhile, if I had mur- 
dered my lord, I could scarcely have 
been received with more shameful 
obloquy and slander than now fol- 
lowed me in town and country. “You 
will hear of the lad’s death, be sure,” 
exclaimed one of my friends. ‘“ And 
then his wife’s will follow,” added an- 
other. “ He will marry Jenny Jones,” 
added a third; and so on. male 
brought me the news of these scan- 
dals about me; the country was up 
against me. The farmers on market- 
days used to touch their hats sulkily 
and get out of my way; the gentle- 
men who followed my hunt now 
suddenly seceded from it, and left off 
my uniform; at the county ball, 
where I led out Lady Susan Caper- 
more, and took my place third in the 
dance after the duke and the mar- 
quis, as was my wont, all the couples 
turned away as we came to them, and 
we were left to dance alone. Sukey 
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Capermore has a love of dancing, 
which would make her dance at a 
funeral if any body asked her, and I 
had too much spirit to give in at this 
signal instance of insult towards me, 
so we danced with some of the very 
commonest low people at the bottom 
of the set—your apothecaries, wine- 
merchants, attorneys, and such scum 
as are allowed to attend our public 
assemblies. 

The bishop, my Lady Lyndon’s 
relative, neglected to invite us to the 
palace at the assizes; and, in a word, 
every indignity was put upon me 
which could by possibility be heaped 
upon an innocent and honourable 
gentleman. 

My reception in London, whither 
I now carried my wife and family, 
was scarcely more cordial. On pay- 
ing my respects to my sovereign at 
St. James's, his majesty pointedly 
asked me when I had news of Lord 
Bullingdon. On which I replied, 
with no ordinary presence of mind, 
“ Sir, my Lord Bullingdon is fighting 
the rebels against your majesty’s 
crown in America. Does your ma- 
jesty desire that I should send ano- 
ther regiment to aid him?” On the 
which the king turned on his heel, 
and I made my bow out of the pre- 
sence-chamber. When Lady Lyndon 
kissed the queen's hand at the draw- 
ing-room, I found that precisely the 
same question had been put to her 
ladyship, and she came home much 
agitated at the rebuke which had 
been administered to her. Thus it 
was that my loyalty was rewarded, 
and my sacrifices in favour of my 
country viewed! I took away my 
establishment abruptly to Paris, 
where I met with a very different 
reception, but my stay amidst the 
enchanting apa of that capital 
was extremely short, for the French 
government, which had been long 
tampering with the American rebels, 
now openly acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States. A 
declaration of war ensued, all we 
happy English were ordered away 
from Paris, and I think I left one or 
two fair ladies there inconsolable. It 
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is the only place where a gentleman 
can live as he likes without being in- 
commoded by his wife. The coun- 
tess and I during our stay scarcely 
saw each other except upon public 
oecasions, at Versailles, or the queen's 
play-table ; and our dear little Bryan 
advanced in a thousand elegant ac- 
complishments, which rendered him 
the delight of all who knew him. 

I must not forget to mention here 
my last interview with my good old 
uncle, the Chevalier de Ballybarry, 
whom I left at Brussels with strong 
intentions of making his salut, as the 
phrase is, and who had gone into re- 
treat at a convent there. Since then 
he had come into the world again, 
much to his annoyance and repent- 
ance, having fallen desperately in 
love in his old age with a French ac- 
tress, who had done, as most ladies 
of her character do, ruined him, left 
him, and laughed ct him. His re- 
pentance was very edifying. Under 
the guidance of Messieurs of the 
Irish College, he once more turned 
his thoughts towards religion, and 
his only prayer to me when [ saw 
him on asked in ‘what I could re- 
lieve him, was to pay a handsome fee 
to the convent into which he pro- 
posed to enter. 

This I could not, of course, do, my 
religious principles forbidding me to 
encourage superstition in any way; 
and the old gentleman and I parted 
rather coolly in consequence of my 
refusal, as he said, to make his old 
days comfortable. . 

was very poor at the time, that 
is the fact ; and, entre nous, the Rose- 
mont of the French opera, an in- 
different dancer, but a charming 
figure and ankle, was ruining me in 
diamonds, equipages, and furniture 
bills;* added to which, I had a 
run of ill luck at play, and was 
forced to meet my losses by the 
most shameful sacrifices to the mo- 
ney-lenders, by pawning part of Lady 
Lyndon’s diamonds — graceless 
little Rosemont wheedled me out of 
some of them), and by a thousand 
other schemes for raising money. 
But when Honour is in the case, 


* The Memoirs of Mr. Barry Lyndon abound in allusions to ladies of all names 
and nations, with whom he seems to have lived under his wife’s eyes, and even in her 


very house. 


We have taken the liberty to expunge numerous passages of this nature 


from his memoirs, but it is necessary for the due understanding of this amiable cha- 
racter that occasional accounts of such proceedings should be allowed to remain. 
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was I ever found backward at her 
call? and what man can say that 
Barry Lyndon lost a bet which he 
did not pay ? 

As for my ambitious hopes regard- 
ing the Irish peerage, I began, on my 
return, to find out that I had been 
led wildly astray by that rascal Lord 
Crabs, ee liked to take my money, 
but had no more influence to get me 
a coronet than to procure for me the 
pope’s tiara. The sovereign was 
not a whit more gracious to me on 
returning from the Continent than 
he had been before my departure ; 
and I had it from one of the aides-de- 
camp of the royal dukes, his bro- 
thers, that my conduct and amuse- 
ments at Paris had been odiously 
misrepresented by some spies there, 
and had formed the subject of royal 
comment, and that the king had, in- 
fluenced by these calumnies, actually 
said I was the most disreputable man 
in the three kingdoms. I disreput- 
able! I a dishonour to my name and 
country! When I heard these false- 
hoods, I was in such a rage that I 
went off to Lord North at once to 
remonstrate with the minister, to in- 
sist upon being allowed to appear be- 
fore his majesty and clear myself of 
the imputations against me, to point 
out my services to the government 
in voting with them, and to ask when 
the reward that had been promised 
to me, viz. the title held by my an- 
cestors, was again to be revived in 
my person ? 

There was a sleepy coolness in that 
fat Lord North, which was the most 
provoking thing that the opposition 
had ever to encounter from him. He 
heard me with half-shut eyes. When 
I had finished a long violent speech, 
which I made striding about his room 
in Downing Street, and gesticulating 
with all the energy of an Irishman, 
he opened one eye, smiled, and asked 
me gently if I had done. On my re- 
plying in the affirmative, he said, 
“Well, Mr. Barry, I'll answer you 
point by point. ‘The king is exceeding- 
ly averse to make peers, as you know. 
Your claims, as you call them, have 
been laid before him, and his majes- 
ty’s gracious reply was, that you 
were the most impudent man in his 
dominions, and merited a halter rather 
than a coronet. As for withdrawing 
your support from us, you are per- 
fectly welcome to carry yourself and 
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your vote whithersoever you please. 
And now, as I have a great deal of 
occupation, perhaps you will do me 
the favour to retire.” So saying, he 
raised his hand lazily to the bell, and 
bowed me out, asking blandly if 
there was any other thing in the 
world in which he could oblige me. 

I went home in a fit of fury which 
can’t be described, and having Lord 
Crabs to dinner that day assailed his 
lordship by pulling his wig off his 
head, and smothering it in his face, 
and by attacking him in that part of 
the person where, according to report, 
he had been formerly assaulted by 
majesty. The whole story was over 
the town the next day, and pictures 
of me were hanging in the clubs and 
print-shops performing the operation 
alluded to. All the town laughed at 
the picture of the lord and the Irish- 
man, and I need not say recognised 
both. As for me, I was one of the 
most celebrated characters in London 
in those days; my dress, style, and 
equipages, being as well known as 
those of any leader of the fashion ; 
and my popularity, if not great in the 
highest quarters, was at least consi- 
derable elsewhere. The people cheered 
me in the Gordon rows, at the time 
they nearly killed my friend Jemmy 
Twitcher and burned Lord Mans- 
field’s house down. Indeed, I was 
known as a stanch Protestant, and 
after my quarrel with Lord North 
veered right round to the opposition 
and vexed him with all the means in 
my wer. 

These were not, unluckily, very 
great, for I was a bad speaker, and 
the house would not listen to me, and 
presently, in 1780, after the Gordon 
disturbance, was dissolved, when a 
general election took place. It came 
on me, as all my mishaps were in the 
habit of coming, at a most unlucky 
time. I was obliged to raise more 
money at most ruinous rates to face 
the confounded election, and had the 
Tiptoffs against me in the field more 
active and virulent than ever. 

My blood boils even now when I 
think of the rascally conduct of my 
enemies in that scoundrelly election. 
I was held up as the Irish Bluebeard, 
and libels of me were printed, and 
gross caricatures drawn representing 
me flogging Lady Lyndon, whipping 
Lord Bullingdon, turning him out of 
doors in a storm, and 1 know not 
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what. There were pictures of a 
pauper-cabin in Ireland, from which 
it was pretended I came; others in 
which I was represented as a lacquey 
and shoe-black. A flood of calumny 
was let loose upon me, in which any 
man of less spirit would have gone 
down. 

But though I met my accusers 
boldly, though I lavished sums of 
money in the election, though I flung 
open Hackton Hall and kept cham- 
pagne and burgundy running there 
and at all my inns in the town as 
commonly as water, the election went 
against me. ‘The rascally gentry 
had all turned upon me and joined 
the Tiptoff faction; it was even re- 
presented that I held my wife by 
force, and though I sent her into the 
town alone, wearing my colours, with 
Bryan in her lap, and made her visit 
the mayor's lady and the chief women 
there, nothing would persuade the 
people but that she lived in fear and 
trembling of me, and the brutal mob 
had the insolence to ask her why she 
dared to go back, and how she liked 
horsewhip for supper ? 

I was thrown out of my election, 
and all the bills came down upon me 
together—all the bills I had been con- 
tracting for the years of my marriage, 
which the creditors, with a rascally 
unanimity, sent in until they lay 
upon my table in heaps. I won't 
cite their amount, it was frightful. 
My stewards and lawyers made mat- 
ters worse. I was bound up in an 
inextricable toil of bills and debts of 
mortgages and insurances, and all the 
horrible evils attendant upon them. 
Lawyers upon lawyers posted down 
from London, composition after com- 
position was made, and Lady Lyn- 
don’s income hampered almost irre- 
trievably to satisfy these cormo- 
rants. To do her justice, she be- 
haved with aelesaile kindness at 
this season of trouble ; for whenever 
I wanted money I had to coax 
her, and whenever I coaxed her 
I was sure of bringing this weak and 
light-minded woman to good humour, 
who was of such a weak, terrified na- 
ture, that to secure an easy week with 
me she would sign away a thousand 
a-year. And when my troubles be- 
gan at Hackton, and I determined on 
the only chance left, viz. to retire to 
Ireland and retrench, assigning over 
the best part of my income to the 
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creditors until their demands were 
met, my lady was quite cheerful at 
the idea of going, and said, if we 
would be quiet she had no doubt all 
would be well; indeed, was glad to 
undergo the comparative poverty in 
which we must now live, for the sake 
of the retirement and the chance of 
domestic quiet, which she hoped to 
enjoy. 

We went off to Bristol pretty sud- 
denly, leaving the odious and un- 
grateful wretches at Hackton to vilify 
us, no doubt, in our absence. My 
stud and hounds were sold off imme- 
diately ; the harpies would have been 
glad to pounce upon my person, but 
that was out of their power. I had 
raised by cleverness and management 
about three times as much on my 
mines and private estates as they were 
worth ; so the scoundrels were disap- 
pointed in this instance; and as for 
the plate and property in the London 
house, they could not touch that, as 
it was the property of the heirs of 
the house of Lyndon. 

I passed over to Ireland, then, and 
took up my abode at Castle Lyndon 
for a while, all the world imagining 
that I was an utterly ruined man, and 
that the famous and dashing Barry 
Lyndon would never again appear in 
the circles of which he had been an 
ornament. But it was not so. In 
the midst of my perplexities Fortune 
reserved a great consolation for me 
still. Despatches came home from 
America announcing Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s defeat of General Gates in Caro- 
lina, and the death of Lord Bulling- 
don, who was present as a volunteer. 

For my own desires to possess ,a 
paltry Irish title I cared little. My 
son was now heir to an English earl- 
dom, and I made him assume forth- 
with thetitle of Lord Viscount Castle- 
Lyndon, the third of the family titles. 
My mother went almost mad with 
joy at saluting her grandson as “my 


Jord,” and I felt that all my suffer- 


ings and privations were repaid by 
seeing this darling child advanced to 
such a post of honour. 


It must be manifest to the ob- 
server of human nature that the 
honourable subject of these memoirs 
has never told the whole truth re- 
garding himself, and, as his career 
comes to a close, perhaps is less to 
be relied on than ever. We have 
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been obliged to expunge long chap- 
ters about his town and Paris life, 
which were by no means edifying; 
to omit numbers of particulars of his 
domestic career, which he tells with 
much naiveté. But though, in one 
respect, he communicates a great deal 
too much, he by no means tells all, 
and it must be remembered that we 
are only hearing his, the autobiogra- 
pher’s side of the story. Even that 
is sufficient to shew that Mr. Barry 
Lyndon is as unprincipled a person- 
age as ever has figured at the head of 
a history, and as the public will per- 
sist in having a moral appended to 
such tales, we beg here respectfully 
to declare that we take the moral of 
the story of Barry Lyndon, Esquire, 
to be,—that worldly success is by no 
means the consequence of virtue ; that 
if it is effected by honesty sometimes, 
it is attained by selfishnessand rogue- 
ry still oftener ; and that our anger at 
seeing rascals prosper and good men 
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frequently unlucky, is founded on a 
gross and unreasonable idea of what 
good fortune really is. When we 
fancy that we reward Virtue by say- 
ing, “ King Pepin wasa good boy and 
rode in a gold coach,” we put virtue 
and the gold coach on a par of ex- 
cellence, which is absurd and im- 
moral. It is that gold coach which 
we respect vastly too much, and our 
homage to which we are shewing 
daily ina thousand unconscious ways, 
by setting it up as the great reward 
of merit. With which protest let 
those critics be reassured, whose mo- 
ral sense has been in any way offended 
by the success and advancement of 
the hero of this history. It is they 
who demoralise history who set up 
Luck as the great criterion of merit ; 
and the editor of the foregoing and 
ensuing pages persists in maintaining 
that his is the real, true, and original 
moral, and that all others are pinch- 
beck and spurious. 


SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND.* 


BY KOHL. 


Peruars there is no kind of reading 
at once so instructive, and so full of 
entertainment, as that with which an 
intelligent foreigner supplies us, 
when, having traversed our island 
from shore to shore, and taken notes 
of all that happens to excite his own 
curiosity, he throws the results of his 
inquiries into the form of a book, 
and gives it to the world. Travels 
through distant and unknown lands 
have, doubtless, their value in every 
wise man’s eyes. It is pleasant to 
find our stock of knowledge in- 
creased by a process so simple as that 
of reading ; and not a little proud are 
we, when, without having under- 
gone a single hour's fatigue or priva- 
tion, we are able to speak in mixed 
companies of the manners and cus- 
toms of the most remote nations. 
But, whether because there still 
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hangs upon our minds the shadow of 
a suspicion that our Bruce, or Belzoni, 
or Franklin, or whosoever else he 
may be, is gulling us after all, or else 
that the hard names which we could 
with difficulty master at our own fire- 
sides become quite unpronounceable 
over our own or our neighbour’s 
dinner-table, it somehow or another 
comes to pass, that, after once or 
twice referring to the book, we go 
on to the discussion of other sub- 
jects, and by and by forget that such 
a depository of knowledge exists, or 
that it has by us been carefully ex- 
amined. The case is quite different 
when we sit down to ascertain what 
other people think of us and of our 
practices. We feel that it is our- 
selves who are now on trial. Our 
preconceived notions of English 
wealth, power, intelligence, virtue, 
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and so forth, are all about to have 
their correctness tested; and we 
bring something more than the ex- 
citement of curiosity to watch the 
result. And then what a flood of in- 
telligence breaks in upon us! We 
really never were aware till now of 
one-twentieth part of the notabilities 
of which Great Britain may boast. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, York, Leeds, Bolton, 
Manchester, are all particular terms 
whereby, from our infancy, we have 
been accustomed to express indivi- 
duals of the general genus Town. But 
what Liverpool really is, or Newecas- 
tle, or Manchester,— what they re- 
spectively contain of men and things, 
—how they appear to another than an 
Englishman, in their moral not less 
than in their social and productive 
characters,—these are points which 
till now we have never taken the 
trouble to consider, nor probably 
ever would have considered, had not 
the subject been forced upon us. 
And what a shock is given to feel- 
ings long cherished! England is not, 
it appears, the paradise which we 
fondly believed it to be. Neither 
the German nor the Russ is con- 
founded, as we expected that he 
would have been, by the contempla- 
tion of such marvellous prosperity. 
On the contrary, he is absurd aon. 
in very many instances, to prefer 
the general condition of his own 
country to ours; and he has the 
frankness not only to tell us so, but 
to assign his reasons. The con- 
sequence is, that, though we began 
his work with all our prejudices in 
full flower, the tree gradually sheds 
its blossoms as we proceed ; and when 
at last we close, and lay down the 
volume, we are conscious that a mar- 
vellous revolution has been effected 
in all our sentiments. 

Few living writers possess greater 
power of working the sort of uiice 
cle of which we are now speaking 
than Mr. Kohl. Formed by nature 
for the occupation to which he seems 
to have devoted himself,— patient, 
persevering, good-humoured, full of 
intelligence, having his eyes and his 
ears continually open, and causing 
both to minister to an acute un- 
derstanding, and a sound judgment, 
he manages to separate the wheat 
from the chaff wherever he goes, 


with a skill which has rarely been 
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equalled ; and tells us concerning 
the different countries which he visits 
precisely the sort of things that we 
desired to hear, and hearing which 
we become wiser men ; even though 
it occasionally happens that we grow 
sadder also. 

Mr. Kohl’s volumes upon Russia 
and Austria deserve the rank which 
has by universal consent been award- 
ed to them. They are the very best 
books about the two empires which 
have yet appeared, containing a 
greater quantity of solid informa- 
tion, digested into the pleasantest 
possible form, than all the rest 
of the tours and journals extant, 
from Dr. Clarke’s ponderous dis- 
sertation down to the inanities of 
Mrs. Trollope. To his pleasant 
work upon Ireland, also, we have 
elsewhere done justice; and now it 
delights us to meet him again, com- 
ing back from Scotland, England, 
and Wales, laden with intelligence, 
which, while it does not in every 
instance gratify our self-love, is not 
on that account either the less valued 
or the less important. 

There is, to be sure, one obvious 
absurdity about the present publica- 
tions. ‘They are strangely out of 
their proper places. They begin, 
continue, and end with an abrupt- 
ness which was as little necessary as 
it is disagreeable. We conclude, 
however, that this is not the fault of 
the author, who, like a man of sense, 
must have observed that England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were one 
country, before he sat down to write 
about them. Indeed, his plan of 
campaign sufficiently proves this; 
for, taking London as the base of his 
operations, and satisfying himself 
that there is matter there and in the 
immediate neighbourhood for a se- 
parate work, he sets forth at once to 
investigate the state of the provinces; 
and, travelling through Birming- 
ham to Liverpool, and from Liver- 
pool into North Wales, takes the 
steam-boat there, and proceeds to 
Dublin. The tour of Ireland is then 
made. It is succeeded by a journey 
through a portion of Scotland ; and 
ends in a second raid into England, 
over the Cumberland border, and 
across to Newcastle, Durham, York, 
and the manufacturing districts. Now 
this was the natural line for Mr. 
Kohl to take. It obviated the ne- 
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cessity of going over the same ground 
twice, and led him from town to 
town with all the regularity of a 
hodman ascending to the upper story 
of a new house, or a gentleman in 
trouble taking his exercise on “ the 
wheel.” We conclude, also, that he 
desired to retain in his work the 
exact order of his journey; indeed, 
the style of his composition vouches 
for the fact, inasmuch as the story is 
but one, and strictly continuous. But 
it suited the tastes or the interests 
of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, his 
London booksellers, to alter this ar- 
rangement. ‘They seem to think 
that, down to so minute a point as 
the opinion formed of it by a foreign 
tourist, Ireland ought to be treated 
as a distinct nation. They accord- 
ingly publish in the first instance 
Ireland as a work by itself; and 
then, through the mere love of con- 
sistency, we presume, give us Scot- 
land detached in like manner. The 
result is, that, both in Ireland and 
in Scotland, our traveller figures at 
the outset as a gentleman dropped 
from the clouds, who happens in the 
first instance to make his descent 
upon Kingston Harbour, and in 
the second, to alight in the cabin of 
a Belfast steam-boat. Meanwhile, 
England is most unceremoniously 
cut in twain. We find ourselves, at 
page 73, for instance, standing with 
our pleasant friend on the poop of a 
Holyhead packet, whence we watch 
the lights on the Skerrys gra- 
dually grow dimmer, till they disap- 
pear; and then, without so much as 
turning over the leaf, we read, 
“ From the beautiful border-valleys 
of Scotland we passed into the beau- 
tiful plains of Carlisle.” Now this 
may be a very judicious arrange- 
ment so far as the convenience of 
the publishers is concerned, but 
there the convenience ends. The 
majority of readers prefer going 
straightforward with a subject to 
this hop-step-and-jump manner of 
getting over the ground; while all 
who purchase and propose to bind 
have some vague notions concerning 
the fitness of rendering the me- 
chanical order of the pages sub- 
servient to the natural flow of the 
author’s ideas. How we ourselves, 
for example, are ever to get these 
three pleasant pamphlets (for such in 
their present shape they are) conso- 
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lidated into one instructive volume is 
more than we can tell. However, 
let that pass for the present. 

And now turn we to Mr. Kohl, as 
our perverse friends choose to bring 
us Once more into his society, stand- 
ing “ north-nor-east, in very stormy 
weather, from Belfast towards Glas- 

ow.” He is on the Firth of Clyde. 

Ie looks abroad with admiration 
upon the innumerable light-houses 
by means of which the rugged shores 
of Scotland are rendered compa- 
ratively safe to the mariner amid 
the deepest darkness. THe is himself 
astonished to find, and will probably 
surprise many of his readers by in- 
forming them, that all these, or nearly 
all, have been erected since 1821. 
At last the sun rises, and he beholds, 
with the delight which that fair 
scene is calculated to produce in the 
heart of every true lover of nature, 
the bold, bald peaks of Argyleshire 
on the one hand, and the bright, 
green plains of the Barony of Ren- 
frew on the other. Away into the 
depths of these snow-clad mountains 
stretch innumerable arms of the sea, 
—Loch Long, Loch Gaize (or, as Mr. 
Kohl spells it, Loch Gaw), the Holy 
Loch, and others; till, by and by, 
Greenock on his right, and Dunbar- 
ton Castle on the left, advance each 
its own claim upon his attention. 
Very just are our traveller’s re- 
marks touching the extreme interest 
which the intermixture of busy and 
still life on and about the Clyde can- 
not fail to awaken in all who for the 
first time behold it. And not less 
deserved is the sort of tacit abuse 
which he bestows upon a climate 
concerning which one born and bred 
under its influence has recorded, that 
“it does not always rain thereabouts, 
because it sometimes snows.” 

Mr. Kohl enters the capital of the 
West, and becomes forthwith in- 
volved in the examination of all 
sorts of manufactures and manufac- 
tories, from Mr. Tennant’s gigantic 
chemical works, and the enormous 
warehouses of the brothers Camp- 
bell, to the embroidering rooms 
wherein the Moravian point is exe- 
cuted by hundreds of young girls 
sitting together. Our excellent 
friend finds a good deal of tartan on 
sale, and becomes deeply impressed 
with the influence which the sight of 
a pair of checked inexpressibles ex- 
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ercises over the feelings of a Scotch- 
man when, in distant lands, he sees 
them: “It is well known,” con- 
tinues he, “ what a vision passed be- 
fore the eyes of Burns at the sight of 
the tartan costume of his ‘ bonnie 
Jean,’ of whom he sings.— 


* Down flowed her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Her mantle large of greenish hue 
My gazing wonder only drew ; 
Deep lights and shades, bold, ming- 
ling threw 
A lustre grand, 
And seemed to my astonished view 
A well-known land.’” 


Now this quotation, and the re- 
flections that depend upon it, only 
prove how cautious a stranger ought 
to be in meddling with the popular 
tastes as well as the popular litera- 
ture of the country through which 
he merely passes. We don’t believe 
a Scotchman cares a rush about a 
kilt itself, should it meet his gaze in 
the remotest corner of Inde. Pro- 
duce a bottle of Glenlivet, and he 
will say something to you; but if 
you imagine that he is going to rush 
into your arms, and blubber out some 
fine thing about “ Caledonia, stern 


and wild,” merely because you, being 
a Cockney, think it right to meet him 
at the top of your own stairs in a 
philabeg, you are confoundedly mis- 
taken. 

And then for our friend's quota- 


tion. It is little to be wondered at 
that he, a stranger, should so entirely 
mistake a poet who writes in broad 
Scotch ; but when next he looks into 
his Burns Mr. Kohl will find that 
the bard is not so much as thinking 
of his Jean, far less looking at her. 
He is describing, in the poem from 
which our extract is taken, the muse, 
or genius of Scotland, as that ideal 
personage appeared to his poetic vi- 
sion, one fine afternoon, at the con- 
clusion of his sixth tumbler. Jean, 
arrayed in a tartan robe, with a green 
mantle thrown over it, would have 
been a very funny object for the 
veritable sun to shine upon even in 
Ayrshire. To say the trath, however, 
our friend Kohl gives himself up a 
great deal too much to this Burns- 
mania. He quotes the exciseman on 
all occasions, very often incorrectly, 
and imagines that he discovers in the 
heart of the Highlands, where the 
name of the Sassenach bard was pro- 
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bably never pronounced, all manner 
of compliments, direct or indirect, to 
his memory. 

Ofthe Tour through Scotland, taken 
as a whole, we are constrained to 
acknowledge that it is the least valu- 
able of all the works of this author. 
We do not pretend to wonder at this, 
for Scotland has nothing to shew to 
the stranger, apart from its magnifi- 
cent scenery, which he will not see 
to much greater advantage on the 
south of the Tweed. Mr. Kohl ac- 
cordingly exercises a good discretion 
in passing over the more business 
parts of Glasgow and Paisley, and con- 
fining his remarks chiefly to the more 
obvious attractions in the former 
city; its fine old cathedral, its vene- 
rable University, its necropolis, and 
other objects that speak rather to the 
eye than to the reason. His dealings 
with Edinburgh are, on the contrary, 
more elaborate, and on this very ac- 
count, perhaps, much less satisfactory. 
He treats it as if it were, what it has 
long ceased to be, the capital of a 
kingdom. He speaks of the state of 
society there in regard to wealth, 
intelligence, and refinement, in a 
very exaggerated strain. We sus- 
pect that Christopher North has been 
stuffing him a little; at least, we 
don’t know how to account, on any 
other principle, for the appearance 
of the following sentences in his 
book :— 


“ The elegant, nay, splendid streets of 
the New Town seem to be inhabited only 
by prosperous and wealthy families, 
These consist of the professors of the 
University and the lawyers (to which 
classes, including their families, belong 
no less than four and eight thousand in- 
habitants respectively), many families of 
the nobility and gentry, whose income is 
too limited to support the expense of a 
fashionable residence in London; and a 
number of other persons from the culti- 
vated classes, who assemble from all parts 
of Great Britain in Edinburgh, where all 
the enjoyments of social life are offered 
to them in equal perfection, and at smaller 
cost then in London. Edinburgh is, with 
regard to the brilliancy of its society and 
the multitude of its resources, the second 
city in the British empire, and offers a 
striking contrast to Dublin in its freedom 
from all traces of absenteeism. The 
Scotch, who wander out to all parts of 
the earth in search of wealth, generally 
return to settle in the capital of their 
native country when their efforts are 
crowned with success, It may, there- 
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fore, very possibly be true, as the Scots 
assert, that nearly one-third of the 
* 150,000 inhabitants of their capital be- 
long to the educated classes.” 


We are not unaware that the Scots 
are extremely fond of thus express- 
ing themselves. Take their words 
for it, and there never was, since the 
world began, so fine a city as “auld 
Reekie,” nor so intelligent, and moral, 
and well-bred a population as its in- 
habitants. But we do not, there- 
fore, hold ourselves bound to believe 
them. One-third of the 150,000 
persons dwelling under the shadow 
of Arthur’s Seat belonging to the 
educated classes! that is, we pre- 
sume, not only able to read and write, 
for few Satie. from Berwick to 
John o’ Groat’s House, are unable to 
do that, but enlightened and culti- 
vated men and women — scholars, 
conversant with the literature of 
their own and all other European 
countries, at the least, breathing con- 
tinually a classic atmosphere, living, 
in short, for the mind much more 
than for the body. And no wonder, 
seeing that there are 4000 professors 
in that one university, and 8000 
members of the Scottish courts of 
law. It was very wicked in Mr. 
Kohl’s cicerone to lead him into 
such a portentous error. Unless we 
mistake, the whole body of the se- 
natus academicus, including the most 
reverend the principal, and the last- 
created lecturer upon medical juris- 
prudence, amount to something un- 
der twenty persons ; and, allowing to 
each, one wife and six children, the 
4000 lights which stream down from 
the vicinity of the “High School 
yards” will be reduced to 160 souls. 

Mr. Kohl's description of the old 
town of Edinburgh is at once more 
interesting and more correct than his 
details of the refinement and intelli- 
gence which distinguish the state of 
society in the new. The filth and 
misery prevailing amid the lofty te- 
nements that overhang the Closes 
are brought vividly before us, and 
the humane writer not unnaturally 
asks why some effective steps are not 
taken to put an end to them. But it 
is easier to put such questions than 
to find answers for them. Mr. Kohl 
blames the expansive nature of that 
zeal which leads the wealthy here, as, 
in truth, it is apt to do elsewhere, 
into a forgetfulness of the necessities 
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of their next-door neighbours, while 
it animates them to aim at the con- 
version of the Jews or the civilisation 
of Central Africa. He is right, though 
only in part, for we happen to know 
that of the subscribers to what are 
called “ religious societies” in Edin- 
burgh, many are among the most libe- 
ral in their contributions, as often as 
they are appealed to, in behalf of their 
sick or starving fellow-citizens. But 
the truth is, that the extent of 
squalor in these wretched dens is 
such as to set all the efforts of indi- 
viduals towards its eradication at de- 
fiance. A Scot is but a dirty crea- 
ture in his domestic habits at the 
best, we mean a poor Scot, of course, 
whether he inhabit the hill-side, or 
some tenement in a crowded city ; and, 
unless you fairly drive him out of 
his land in Stewart’s Close, we do 
not see how you are ever to render 
him less so. Put Mr. Kohl himself 
into an apartment fourteen stories 
high, where there exists no conve- 
nience of any sort, and from which he 
must make his way by a stair of which 
the five score families living under 
the same roof make mon use, 
and we shrewdly suspecc that ere 
long he will fall into hatuts, the very 
thought of which at this moment 
makes him shudder. There will be 
no reformation, such as he humanely 
languishes after, till all these old 
dens are pulled down, which they 
will never be till one after another 
they take fire, and such scenes are 
enacted over again in modern Athens, 
as struck dismay into the hearts of 
its inhabitants a few years ago. 

Mr. Kohl visits the Castle, and, like 
a judicious investigator of localities, 
walks from thence along the High 
Street and Canongate all the way to 
Holyrood. Neither the Houses of 
Parliament nor the libraries of the 
advocates and writers to the signet 
are overlooked, while John Knox’s 
dwelling, transformed, as he states it 
to be, into a gin-shop, calls forth the 
expression of feelings which are very 
creditable to ihe writer. But here 
again Mr. Kohl is mistaken. There 
is no such thing as a gin-shop in all 
Edinburgh. GinisnottheScotchman’s 
liquor. Mountain-dew, Glen-Nevis 
nectar, Isla honey-blobs, whisky by 
whatever patronymic distinguished, 
this it is which the Scot swallows by 
pailfuls, if he be a drunkard, by 
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modicums gracefully supplied out of 
a quaich, or liqueur-glass, if a mem- 
ber of the temperance society. John 
Knox's house is not sunk so low as 
to become a gin-shop; it is simply a 
* public,” where Mr. Kohl might 
have been provided, had he chosen, 
with ca ital Pandores, and the best 
toddy caneeti to wash them down, 
at a very moderate charge. And as 
to the insults offered to the Scottish 
Reformer by the application of his 
umghuile habitation to so generous a 
purpose, it must be confessed that we 
cannot exactly see where it lies, John 
Knox may have been a tectotaller in 
his day for aught we know to the con- 
trary; but some of his movements, 
witness the attack on the churches 
and monasteries of Perth, would ra- 
ther seem to indicate that he was la- 
bouring, at the moment, under a 
stronger stimulus than that of cold 
water, 

No stranger who possesses the 
smallest taste for scenery will ever 
travel from Edinburgh to Stirling 
except by water; and by water Mr. 
Kohl accordingly proceeded, taking 
advantage of one of the steamboats 
which ply between the two places. 
He was greatly delighted with his 
voyage, of course, and speaks in 
terms of enthusiastic admiration of 
the extreme beauty of the scene that 


wooed his gaze from the ramparts of 


Stirling Castle. He then passes on 
to Drummond Castle, to Crief, Perth, 
Dunkeld, ‘Taymouth, Killin, and so 
round by Balquidder and the ‘Tros- 
sachs to Callander and Stirling. And, 
finally, he returns to Edinburgh, and 
forth again from Scotland 
through ‘Teviotdale and Eskdale into 
Cumberland. ‘To speak of such a 
tour as laying open to any man the 
secrets of Scottish life, whatever these 
may be, would be ridiculous. Mr. 
Kohl saw buta fragment of Scotland, 
and, though within that fragment 
were comprehended the two principal 
cities of the kingdom, the amount of 
information which he had any means 
of acquiring, was not great. Nor, to 
say the truth, does he appear to have 
expected much. Here and there he 
falls in with a Free-Kirk minister, or 
encounters a village schoolmaster, the 
latter a class of men for whom he 
entertains a very kindly sympathy. 
But they both mislead him: the for- 
mer by misrepresenting the state of 
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public opinion in regard to the ques- 
tion which engrosses all his own 
thoughts at the moment, the latter 
by indulging too much his own or 
his visitor's taste for legendary lore. 
On the whole, therefore, we experi- 
ence no regret when we see our 
traveller fairly embarked in the 
Carlisle coach, For it is in Eng- 
land, after all, that such men as Mr. 
Kohl must look, during their sojourn 
in the United Kingdom, for matter 
worthy of their pens, In Lreland 
they find such universal squalor, that 
whatever gratification they might 
be disposed to seck for amid the hos 
pitality, rude but hearty, of the few 
gentlemen who reside there, is marred 
at every step. And in the Highlands 
of Scotland—the only portion of 
North Britain which has a touch 
of nationality about it—there are 
lochs and moors, it is true, woods 
and forests, kilts, bonnets, and wild 
tales in abundance ; but, besides that 
nobody cares to read of such things, 
they are all of a nature which no 
stranger can appreciate, perhaps un- 
derstand. Now England is different. 
You have misery enough there, 
doubtless, but it is placed side by 
side with enormous wealth, and is the 
child, not of the natural tastes of the 
sufferers, but of circumstances. Eny- 
land is totally unlike all the other 
nations of the world. Ller institu- 
tions stand by themselves. Her peo- 
ple resemble no other people under 
heaven in their tastes, habits, man- 
ners, tempers, and feelings. She isa 
study, and often a riddle, even to a 
native. No wonder that here, ra- 
ther than in the north or the west, 
such amanas Mr. Kohl should de- 
light to linger. 

it would be idle to expect that 
there should not occur in Mr. Kohl's 
pages errors in reference to many ol 
the main points on which he delivers 
an opinion. Ilis estimate of the 
natal of the English aristocracy, 
for example, is exaggerated with a 
vengeance. He repeats all the vul- 
gar stories that are afloat concerning 
the 300,000/, a-year revenues of we 
know not how many noble lords, and 
adds the Marquess of Anglesea, 
strangely anak to their number. 
Probably, too, he over-estimates the 
gains of the master manufacturers, 
whether they derive their resources 
from gotten, iron, woollen ¢loth, or 
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pottery. But his general views of 
Knglish society appear to us to be at 
once correct and shileseehles! and, 
though his sojourn among us was 
brief, he seems to have wasted no 
portion of it. The following list of 
places, not merely visited, but in- 
spected and examined, will shew to 
what points his inquiries were prin- 
cipally directed. 

Ilis first stage is Birmingham ; his 
second, Stafford; his third, the Pot- 
teries, From the Potteries he travels 
to Chester; from Chester to Liver- 
pool; from Liverpool into North 
Wales; whence, as we have already 
explained, he takes ship for Ireland, 
By and by we find him successively 
in Carlisle, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
Durham, York, Leeds, Manchester, 
Oxford, Salisbury, Eton, and Wind- 
sor, Winchester, Southampton; at 
various places in the New Forest; in 
Portsmouth ; and, finally, at the Isle 
of Wight. ‘lhe bare enumeration of 
these places will cause the reader to 
anticipate, not merely the nature, 
but well-nigh the continuation ofthe 
subjects which are discussed. We 
have an intelligent stranger's opinions 
in regard to the effects produced 
upon the character and happiness of 
the English people, by all the great 
branches of manufacture which are 
carried on in the land. Life, as it 
shews itself among the workers in 
iron, in coal, and in clay, is all laid 
bare. Our large harbours, docks, and 
modes of managing foreign commerce, 
—our warehousing system, our canal 
system, our railroad system, are all 
analysed. Our public schools un- 
dergo examination, Our universi- 
ties are put into the schools, and our 
Church subjected to a sharp visita- 
tion. Neither is the rural life of 
England forgotten. Mr. Kohl is the 
guest of nobles, country-gentlemen, 
clergymen, yeomen. He visits the 
(wellings of the farmers, great and 
small, and sits down with the la- 
bourer in his cottage. And it is no 
more than justice to record, that, in 
every instance, he is actuated by a 
kindly and an honest spirit ; pitying, 
blaming, sympathising, and congra- 
tulating, exactly as he sees, or fan- 
cies that he sees, room for the one or 
the other of these modes of express- 
ing himself. 

Uhe peculiarities in the social con- 
dition of England which make the 
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deepest impression upon this intelli- 
gent traveller are precisely such as 
must strike every unprejudiced ob- 
server. He finds here, more than in 
any other country, the extremes 
of riches and poverty, — of intel- 
ligence and its opposite, — of honest 
pride and abject humiliation, — 
of true happiness and the lowest 
depths of misery. Birmingham is a 
marvel to him. So is Liverpool. 
So, indeed, are all the great towns 
which he visits. But to Manchester 
he devotes the greatest share of his 
attention ; and if the terms in which 
he speaks of the working of the 
manufacturing system upon the moral 
condition of the people be not very 
flattering, they are, at all events, 
consistent and impartial. The fol- 
lowing account of the state of popu- 
lar education there is humiliating 
enough :— 


‘© The number of uneducated and neg- 
lected children, who grow up in vice and 
ignorance, in the streets of Manchester, 
made me very anxious to investigate the 
state of the schools of this town, 

* Including day-schools, evening - 
schools, infant-schools, dame- schools, 
common boy and girl-schools, grammar. 
schools, churity-schools, and superior 
private boarding - schools, Manchester 
contains in all nearly 1000 schools, and 
about 60,000 scholars. | myself visited 
only three schools in Manchester; the 
Royal Lancastrian School, the Blue Coat 
Hospital, and the Grammar School. 

“The Royal Lancastrian School of 
Manchester is probably the largest and 
most interesting yet established on the 
Lancastrian system. It was founded in 
the year 1809, and since then has afforded 
instruction to no less than 24,000 poor 
children. This school contains on an 
average, at every time of the year, about 
1000 children ; who are all assembled in 
one large, airy, und well-arranged hall, 
On the day of my visit it contained no 
less than 720 boys, and 320 girls, For- 
merly the instruction was quite gratuitous ; 
but of late years the income of the school 
has been so scanty, that it has been 
found necessary to charge a penny a- 
week for each child. The head-master 
told me that this tax had rather increased 
than decreased the number of scholars, 
* ‘There are many parents,’ said he, ‘who 
can well spare this small sum, and who 
do not like the notion of their children 
attending charity schools, These now 
send their children to us; and even the 
poor often prefer paying something for 
their children’s schooling, and are move 
punctual in sending them when they do 
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so. We are always full, and, generally 
speaking, there are 100 or 150 applicants 
waiting for admission. Our working 
classes are by no means blind to the ad- 
vantages of education, and are generally 
anxious that their children should possess 
more learning than they do themselves. 
If our poor population has remained be- 
hind that of other places in cultivation, 
the fault is not their own, but of adverse 
circumstances, which, of late years, have 
hindered the establishment and progress 
of schools.’ Perhaps the fault rests with 
the English government—which has hi- 
therto troubled itself little about edu- 
cation—and with the weaithy inhabitants 
of Manchester. Does it not appear al- 
most incredible, that in a town like Man. 
chester, many of whose citizens are worth 
ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand a- 
year, a great school like this has a regu- 
lar income of only 36l. a-year, and with 
difficulty augments this, by the weekly 
tax of a penny a-head, to the paltry sum 
of 2501. a-year, which is all it has where- 
with to remunerate teachers and pay its 
other expenses?” 


To this we add a sketch, deeply 
affecting, yet not discreditable to any 
of the parties touched off :— 


*‘T was curious to see the calico- 
printing process which completes the 
preparation of the printed cottons. For 
that purpose I visited one of the principal 
printing-works. The printing process is 
now almost entirely carried on with cop- 
per-plates, upon which the pattern is en- 
graved. Nevertheless, I found in one 
part of the building a few of the old 
* block printers,’ who were cutting wooden 
blocks, and printing with them after the 
old fashion. Their old occupation is 
going more and more out of demand, and 
all the block-printers will very soon have 
perished of hunger and neglect. Of late 
years these printing-works, like so many 
other houses in Manchester, work only 
half-time, employing only half their la- 
bourers. In some parts of the building I 
found groups of poor, unoccupied labour. 
ers sitting warming themselves by the 
fire-places, sunk in a sort of melancholy 
stupor, ‘It is heartbreaking, sir, to see 
these men,’ said the overseer, who accom- 
panied me. ‘ Men who would so gladly 
work, but whom, if we would keep our- 
selves out of the Gazette, we are obliged 
to deprive of employment. As we allow 
them to warm themselves at our fires in 
this cold weather, they come here and 
sit idle and sad in the places where 
formerly they worked so busily, looking 
enviously at those work-people whom we 
are still able to employ. They have a 
better roof over their heads here than in 
their own miserable dwellings,’ 
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«« T was pleased with the humanity of 
the manufacturers in still allowing these 
poor people shelter and warmth, although 
compelled to deprive them of work and 
wages. When in London, looking over 
caricatures of the distress of the manu. 
facturing districts, or when, on the Con- 
tinent, listening to descriptions of the 
ignorance, brutality, and lawlessness of 
the English manufacturing population, 
the feeling of compassion is blunted, and 
the most terrible facts are often heard 
with comparative indifference. I have 
even met with people in France and 
Germany, who seemed to feel a sort of 
malicious exultation in hearing and re- 
counting the humiliations of proud Eng- 
land. But to see the poor sufferers 
themselves, bowed down by want and 
misery, condemaed to idleness and starva. 
tion, while willing and able to work, and 
to hear them tell their melancholy stories, 
is one of the most heartrending things 
imaginable, 

“«*« Who are you, then?’ said I to an 
old man, sitting by the fire. 

“* « Oh, sir, men out of employment.’ 

«« * What is your business ?’ 

***T am a block-printer, sir; but, in 
this stand-still of every thing, I have had 
no employment for some months.’ 

“« Cannot you find other employment? 
Can you do nothing else ?’ 

“* No, sir; I have been brought up 
for block-printing, and I have been a 
block-printer all my lifetime. I under- 
stand nothing else. Besides, the whole 
country is at a stand-still now. In my 
time I had a cow, and a little garden, 
which my wife attended to. My wife 
died last summer, and all the other things 
are gone away by the badness of the 
times.’ 

“*Do not despair, the times may 
mend.’ 

**« Oh, no hope, sir! Starving is our 
lot! No hope, sir,—no hope!’ mut- 
tered the old man, in a trembling voice, 
sighing deeply, and turning his eyes back 
to the blazing coals. 

“ While I was still standing by these 
people, one of the overseers came in, and 
called to one of the poor fellows, with 
the welcome words, ‘Tom, I have gota 
job for you!’ The rest looked in silent 
envy at the happy Tom. Had it not 
been for the melancholy impression of 
this scene, the many interesting opera- 
tions and processes which we saw at the 
printing-works would have afforded us 
much pleasure.” 


Subjoined is a picture of social life 
in Manchester, among the two classes, 
the employers and the employed :— 


“ Leaving the bridges of the Wedlock, 
let us proceed to those of the Irk and the 
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Irwell, and admire the magnitude and 
splendour which characterises every 
thing we see. Between the great fac- 
tories, which employ 500 or 1000 work. 
people, are scattered those of the smaller 
mill-owners, which often consist merely 
of the owner's dwelling-house, somewhat 
enlarged and extended, ‘The great esta- 
blishments are built in various ways; 
some piled up story on story ; others on 
the straight line system, in long suc- 
cessive rows; others like huge green- 
houses, all on one floor, lighted from the 
top. From these huge and oddly-shaped 
buildings rise immense chimneys of all 
heights and diameters, many as tall as 
the steeples of St. Paul’s and St. Ste- 
phen’s, and sometimes architecturally 
ornamented with stone garlands, bas- 
reliefs, and pedestals, As in former 
times the huts of the vassals surrounded 
the castles of their lords, so now in the 
neighbourhood of the great manufactories 
are seen the dwelling-places of the work- 
people, mean-looking little buildings, 
huddled together in rows and clusters. 
Sometimes the work-people ofeach manu- 
factory form a little community by them- 
selves, living together in its neighbour. 
hood in a little town of their own ; but, 
in general, they occupy particular quar- 
ters of the town, which contain nothing 
but long unbroken rows of small, low 
dirty houses, each exactly like the other, 
These quarters are the most melancholy 
and disagreeable parts of the town, squa- 
lid, filthy, and miserable, to a deplorable 
degree. Here stand the abominable 
beer-houses, dram-shops, and gin - pa. 
laces, which are never without customers, 
Here the streets are filled with ragged 
women and naked children. Whole 
rows of houses stand empty, while the 
remainder are over-crowded ; for in 
some places the inmates have been ex- 
pelled by the owners for non-payment of 
rent, while in others they have volunta- 
rily given up their dwellings in order to 
live cheaper, by sharing that of another 
family. 

“ The late disturbances in the manu- 
factories have increased that very misery 
and poverty which they were designed to 
remedy. During one week, at that dis- 
turbed time, no less than 30,000/. were 
taken out of the different savings-banks 
of the town, in small sums, by the rash 
and deluded workmen, who hoped that 
they could live upon their savings until 
their masters should be forced to yield. 
Thus they wasted the little sums put by 
for sickness and old age, until all was 
consumed, and they were starved out by 
their masters; who, of course, could 
maintain this dreadful struggle longer 
than the poor needy insurgents, and they 
Were soon forced by hunger and want to 
take what terms they could get, 
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“In these miserable dwellings, often 
in close damp cellars beneath them, are 
found the poorest of all the inhabitants of 
Manchester—the hand-loom weavers. 
It is astonishing how any of these can 
continue to earn a penny, in the unequal 
competition with the immense machinery 
and capital employed in the great fac- 
tories. Yet it is an indisputable fact, 
that there still exist, in Manchester 
alone, no less than 3192 hand-weavers. 
These work from morning till night, in 
close places, with scanty nourishment 
and clothing, and suffering grievously 
from privation and want. The earnings 
of the poor hand-weavers are probably, 
by this time, reduced to their minimum, 
and they will soon be forced to quit the 
field. I went through a number of their 
cellars, and I found many in which the 
loom was already at rest. Before one 
such sat, in unwilling idleness, the very 
image of silent despair, a poor half- 
starved weaver, who had not a penny to 
buy cotton, and who told me that he had 
been in vain seeking employment for 
eight days. On his table was a small 
plate of cold watery potatoes, saved from 
the scanty sustenance of the preceding 
day, to satisfy the hunger of the next. 

‘*In these poor quarters of Man- 
chester are found the so-called fent- 
shops, where are bought up all the odd 
ends of calico and cotton which are 
thrown aside at the great factories, and 
sold again to the small weavers. Through 
these poorer quarters pass many broad, 
splendid streets, which lead out through 
the suburbs to Victoria Park, and other 
more fashionable vicinities, where splen- 
did villas and gardens congregate as 
closely as chimneys on the river banks, 
and shops in the Market-street. Thither 
drive, ride, and walk, at the close of the 
day, the wealthy merchants and manu. 
facturers of Manchester, to rest from 
their mental and bodily fatigues, and en- 
joy in the bosoms of their families a few 
hours cf ease and refreshment, amidst 
the splendid acquisitions of their labo- 
rious hours. ‘The villas and country. 
houses lie sometimes in long terraces and 
roads, and sometimes in beautiful de. 
tached situations. 

“It is a strange thing, that all over 
the world, in America and in Europe, 
there should exist such a very unfavour- 
able opinion of English labourers, and 
that their undeniable skill and industry 
in their particular vocations should be 
unable to remove the universal impression 
of their immorality, lawlessness, igno- 
rance, and brutality. Even where it is 
found necessary to employ them, this is 
always done reluctantly and fearfully. I 
was in Austria shortly after the English 
labourers had been denims from the 
railroads making there, because their 
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turbulence, brutality, and drunkenness, 
occasioned all kinds of riots and acci« 
dents. I went to Saxony, and found 
that there, too, all the English labourers 
had been turned away, because their 
conduct was found quite insufferable. I 
went to Frankfort, and met a papier 
maché manufacturer, who told me, with 
rueful shakings of the head, that he was 
indeed compelled to employ English la- 
bourers in some parts of his business, 
because they understood their business 
so well, and were so remarkably skilful 
in it; but that he longed to get rid of 
them, because they were the most trou- 
blesome, ignorant, and unmanageable of 
his work-people. I went to Belgium, 
and read an interesting report of an Eng- 
lish poor-law commission, in which the 
evidence of a great manufacturer of Phila. 
delphia, concerning English labourers, 
was given at full length. This gentle- 
man testified that one-fifth of the work- 
people in the American factories were 
foreigners, most of them Englishmen, 
whom, however the manufacturers em. 
ployed very unwillingly, on account of 
their being so ‘dissipated and discon. 
tented.’ ‘They were, besides, universally 
disliked, because they were so given to 
drunkenness. The American labourers 
are always found better educated, more 
intelligent, and less given to sensual in- 
dulgences. No strikes or combinations of 
workmen are ever known among the 
American labourers, as among the Eng- 
lish, who are always combining to force 
higher wages from their masters. The 
superiority of the American labourers is 
chiefly attributed to their superiority of 
educatiou. The American masters are 
always very particular in having the 
children of their labourers sent regularly 
to school.” 


What a contrast to these hideous 
sketches does the following present :—- 


“ [ now, for the first time, became ac- 
quainted with the admirable arrangement 
of an English country household,— with 
the tranquillity and the thorough com. 
fort of an English rural residence ; and I 
now began to understand how our way 
of life must appear to English people a 
mere make-shift, a state of existence in 
which they observe numberless wants 
and deficiencies of which we, in general, 
remain perfectly unconscious. 1 spent a 
few days most agreeably in a circle of 
esteemed friends, and made several ex- 
cursions into the various departments of 
the household, and to several interesting 
places in the neighbourhood, to an old 
castle, to several farmers’ houses, and to 
the town of Stafford. In the house itself, 
I was particularly interested by the neat 
kitchen, with its manifold arrangements 
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for boiling and roasting the daily bread 
of the family, with its hot closets, heated 
by steam, to warm plates and keep the 
viands from cooling. ‘Then there was 
the tidy dairy, glittering again with its 
snow-white Staffordshire ware, while 
each vessel containing milk was constantly 
kept cool by a stream of spring water 
flowing around it. Nor did I fail to ad. 
mire the cleanly pantry nor the airy lar. 
der with its excellent arrangements for 
the preservation of the food deposited 
there ; nor the orderly scullery, in which 
the plates and dishes were cleaned, 
Many ofthese things are with us made a 
part of the kitchen, whereas in England 
they have their separate places. In an 
English household, the more you enter 
into details, the more you see to admire, 
Even in the house of a substantial farmer, 
these little accessories to domestic com. 
fort are not wanting, and if fitted up with 
less luxury than in the mansions of the 
wealthy, the same order and neatness 
usually prevails in both. At the first 
farm-house I visited, every piece of ba- 
con was found wrapped up separately in 
paper, as a protection against flies. What 
farmer in Germany would have dreamt 
of such a precaution? The floors and 
staircases of the house were neatly car- 
peted, and the rooms were patterns of ti. 
diness. In the farmer’s own room hung 
a map of the county. He regaled us 
hospitably with primrose wine, currant 
wine, and other native delicacies, de- 
scribed by Goldsmith in his Vicar of 
Wakefield. In the garden were roses and 
other flowers, tended with as much care 
as if a scientific gardener had formed a 
part of his establishment. In his rick- 
yard he shewed us the abundance of the 
preceding harvest, and explained to us 
the way in which the straw and hay are 
cut out of these compact ricks, The Eng- 
lish have large knives for the purpose, 
with which they make perpendicular cuts 
into one of these ricks, and bring out 
pieces as regularly shaped as could be 
taken out of a loaf of bread with a carv- 
ing-knife. This farmer threshed his corn 
only with machines; in his stable he 
shewed us some ‘ lovely little pigs,’ and 
in his own person he presented an excel- 
lent specimen of what is usually called a 
‘ jolly fellow,’ having acheerful, well-fed, 
well.-contented, ‘ well-to-do’ look about 
every part of him.” 


Alas! Mr. Kohl deceives himself 
if he imagines that there is no suf- 
fering among the humbler classes of 
Englishmen, except in the manu- 
facturing districts. Had he passed 
out of the tidy farm-house, which is 
here described, into the cottage of 
any one of the farmer's chance la- 
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bourers, we venture to say that he 
would have discovered ample ground 
for pity. With wages reduced to six 
or eight shillings a-week, the coun- 
tryman can no longer boast, that 
however coarse his fare may be, at 
least he has enough of it. And his 
wretched hovel —better, perhaps, 
than the solitary een of the 
operative—is still w ~~ to ac- 
commodate him, and his growing 
sons and daughters, except at the 
sacrifice of every thing like regard to 
common decency. Mr. Kohl does 
not know that, from one extremity 
of the island to the other, the poor 
of England are in a state of far 
greater and more universal depres- 
sion, than the poor of any other 
country. Is this their own fault, 
or the fault of their betters ? 
Perhaps the blame may _ be 
shared by both; but one thing seems 
quite certain, that if, by the higher 
orders, some great and sustained 
effort be not made to apply to the 
evil an adequate remedy, their child- 
ren, if not themselves, will repent it 
in dust and ashes. 

We can quite understand how it 
comes about that both the public- 
school life and the university life in 
this country should be to strangers 
from the other side of the German 
Ocean altogether unintelligible. They 
are thoroughly mystified by the 
bearing of the cap and gown, and 
never know what to make of urchins, 
who fag one another without mercy, 
and are permitted, if not encouraged, 
todo so by their masters. Mr. Kobl, 
indeed, perceives in this latter prac- 
tice something of a counterpoise to 
the aristocratic principle which, in 
common with foreigners generally, 
he holds to be the prominent feature 
in the English national character. 


“ T asked my friend, the head-master,” 
says he, while describing Eton, “ whe. 
ther he attempted nothing to stop these 
abuses. He answered that he did indeed 
discourage all excesses, but that he did 
not wish to root out the whole system. 
For, in the first place, it was an ancient 
custom, which had attained a certain ve- 
nerableness by its antiquity ; and, in the 
second place, the system was not without 
its uses. By fagging, the wild young 
lads who came to school with no notion 
of discipline, and had often been very 
much spoilt by their parents, were at 
once broken into obedience and subordi- 
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nation, This fagging, imposed upon all 
new-comers, without regard to wealth or 
station, was also a sort of antidote to the 
general spirit of subservience to rank and 
riches. The privileges of wealth and 
nobility at Eton are not, indeed, greater 
than every where else in England; but 
as in after life the English aristocracy 
waive their claims at times, under parti- 
cular circumstances, so it is well that they 
should learn to do so sometimes at school. 
The inexperienced and undisciplined 
young sprig of nobility learns, by the 
system of fagging, respect and obedience 
to those more learned and experienced 
than himself. The students of the foun- 
dation, or poor scholars, derive the 
greatest benefit from the fagging system ; 
for as they remain generally longest at 
college, they are oftener masters; a for- 
tunate circumstance for them, as protect. 
ing them, in some measure, from the 
contempt of the proud and wealthy oppi- 
dans.” 


Now there are two mistakes here, 
incident upon the position of the 
narrator ; namely, first, in assuming 
that the students on the foundation 
derive any benefit from the system 
more than is shared with the oppi- 
dans; and, next, that the students 
are protected by their seniority, from 
what he is pleased to describe as 
“the contempt of the proud and 
wealthy oppidans.” The truth is, 
that between the foundation students 
and the oppidans there neither is nor 
can be, out of school, much intimate 
communication. They live distinct 
from one another,—the former occu- 
pying a dormitory in college, the 
latter boarding with dames or mas- 
ters in the town ; and as to contempt, 
the boys of Eton are too right- 
minded in general, to suffer calcula- 
tions of wealth or poverty to come 
between them and their predilections. 
If the collegers associate less with 
the oppidans than with one another, 
the arrangement is brought about 
more by external circumstances, than 
through any intention of their own. 
And, finally, we are not disposed to 
admit that, as a nation, the English 
are the supercilious and haughty 
race which foreigners suppose them 
to be. Here, as elsewhere, parvenus 
are, for the most part, overbearing 
whenever they can; but a well-bred 
English gentleman is ever to his 
inferiors kind and considerate, rather 
than condescending. 


If Mr. Kohl is bothered at Eton 
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and Winchester, he becomes entirely 
lost as soon as he has committed him- 
self to the analysis of a student's life 
in Oxford. All is a mystery to him 
here. From the names and powers 
of the magnates who bear rule, down 
to the condition ofthe freshmen, and 
their habits of study and of every-day 
existence, he sees nothing but endless 
confusion. Nowonder. Mr. Kohl’s 
head is filled with reminiscences of 
the sayings and doings of his young 
countrymen at Jena, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, and suchlike places. No 
wonder that it should be unable to re- 
ceive correct impressions from the 
scenes that meet the eye and the ear 
in Oxford. We are exceedingly 
amused, therefore, when we find him 
confounding together, as functionaries 
of the same order, lecturers, fellows, 
and scholars; and gravely informing 
us that each college has its own church. 
Then, again, we are informed that 
“the rules and regulations for cos- 
tume, varied with every degree of 
rank and every day of festival, are 
at the English universities carried to 
a most complicated and absurd de- 
gree of foppery.” Attendance on 
chapel, also, goes, it appears, sorely 
against the grain; for “ the students 
are generally desirous if they can of 
‘cutting the church,’ as they call it.” 
Moreover, “ Oxford students have 
various associations among them- 
selves for other purposes than those 
of study, such as archery-clubs, hunt- 
ing-clubs, fishing-clubs,” &c. And, 
to crown all, our author writes,— 


“ T was much surprised by the number 
of pleasing songs current among the 
students of Oxford, At an evening 
party, where I met a large number of 
them, I heard many of these. They 
were not, indeed, genuine student songs, 
like those of Germany, but treated of 
miscellaneous topics. Both the music 
and the words were generally pleasing, 
sometimes beautiful. Many of them were 
martial and naval ditties. I noticed that 
each student always knew his song 
through, without stumbling or hesitation, 
however long it might be.” 


But enough of Oxford, and of the 
pursuits and customs of its inmates. 
Lhe subject is one on which no fo- 
reigner, certainly no German, ever 
ought to touch, until, by a year's 
residence in the place, he has brought 
himself to know something about it ; 
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and then, and not till then, he will 
discover that the Oxford men have, as 
students, no clubs whatever; that, 
when they sing at all, they sing, as 
other gentlemen do, the songs of the 
day; that the desire to “cut the 
church,” otherwise “ chapel,” is, hap- 
pily, all but extinct among them ; and 
that whatever may be the shortcom- 
ings apparent in the course of edu- 
cation which is carried on within the 
university, it has the effect of sending 
forth into the English Church, bar, 
and senate, men unrivalled in their 
—— callings, for vigour of mind, 
and the facility and the power with 
which, both orally and in writing, 
they communicate their views of men 
and of things to the world. The 
worst chapter in Mr. Kohl's book is 
this on the University of Oxford. 
We are sorry, for his good name's 
sake, that he should have been so 
unwise as to write it. 

We must now, however, take our 
leave, for the present, of one who 
has filled up for us, by his pleasant 
chit-chat, some hours which might 
have been otherwise wasted; and 
added considerably, in spite of here 
and there a blunder, to the know- 
ledge which we previously possessed 
of the every-day life of our own pco- 
ple. Mr. Kohl isan acute and pains- 
taking observer. He permits no ob- 
ject which is new to himself to pass 
unexamined, and he states the results 
of his inquiries, if not invariably so 
as to convince, at all events in sucha 
manner as to carry the interests and 
the sympathies of his readers along 
with him. Let the following naive 
detail of his journey, per railroad 
from London to Winchester, vouch 
for the correctness of our judgment. 
The adventures with the two fair 
fellow-passengers are capital : — 


“ A handsome young lady, who sat op- 
posite to me in the railroad carriage, in- 
formed me also, that to the other attrac- 
tions of Farnham, besides the best hops, 
must be added that of a great number of 
young unmarried ladies. My informant, 
who, with the exception of an old gen- 
tleman, who did nothing but cough, was 
my only companion, was going down there 
to visit her friends, during the temporary 
absence of her husband. 

“« We Germans have such exaggerated 
notions of the reserve and stiffness of the 
English ladies, that I hesitated some time 
before venturing on a remark. As, how= 
ever, the above-mentioned coughing old 
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gentleman, who began the journey with 
us, got out at Wimbledon, and I had con- 
trived, in two or three manceuvres, to ad. 
vance from the distant end to the oppo- 
site seat of the carriage, I took courage, 
at length, to observe that it was ‘a very 
fine day.’ ‘Indeed, most beautiful,’ was 
the answer, in a soft flute-like voice, and 
as the ice was now broken, we proceeded 
from observations on the weather and 
the country to a lively conversation, in 
the course of which she informed me that 
she had been five years married to a bar- 
rister, that she lived in the neighbourhood 
of London in a pretty cottage in the 
Hampstead Road, and that she looked 
forward with much pleasure to returning 
to her native place for the ‘ picking sea- 
son,’ with which so many recollections of 
her childhood and youth were associated. 
Her husband was to take her back with 
him on his return from the sea-side, 
whither he had gone for his health. She 
had one child, a boy of four years old, 
whom she said the father had taken with 
him. I could not help thinking that with 
us, or in France, so young a child would 
have been left with the mother; hut this 
is not the only occasion I have had to re. 
mark the attention paid by Englishmen 
to their children. 

“I must confess, also, that the simple 
natural manners of Englishwomen of the 
middle, as well as the higher classes, are 
exceedingly bewitching, and that I felt 
much annoyed when the cry of ‘ Farnham 
station, Farnham station,’ gave the signal 
of separation from my new and charming 
acquaintance. I assisted her out of the 
carriage, and delivered her over to the 
care of her waiting-maid, and at parting 
we shook hands in the most friendly 
manner ; she even recommended me to 
stop also at Farnham for a few days, to 
see the hop-picking, and then continue 
my journey. I do not believe that many 
of our Continental ladies would have done 
as much. 

“ Resisting, not without a struggle, the 
temptation to follow this pleasant advice, 
and warned by the vile whistle of the lo- 
comotive, I resumed my place, which 
now appeared so unsupportably lonely, 
that 1 took the first opportunity of chang- 
ing it for one in a second-class carriage, 
where I could again enjoy the society of 
human creatures. Chance would have 
it that I should again find an opportunity 
of observing the relations of the sexes in 
England. 1 found myself now placed op- 
posite to a pleasant-looking girl, whose 
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modest, though neat costume, declared 
her to be a London maid-servant. I soon 
learned that she had been some years in 
service with a merchant in London, and 
that she was going to Winchester to see 
her mother and her brother. She had 
with her several pots of flowers, which 
she had purchased in London for her bro-~ 
ther, as she said they were not to be had 
so good or so reasonable in Winchester. 
A young man who was seated beside her, 
and who looked like a clerk, politely 
offered to carry some of these for her, 
as he perceived they were rather trouble- 
some to her, and I, although somewhat 
late, followed his example, and relieved 
her from the remainder of her burden. 

** When we reached the station, we 
found that she had such an endless list 
of goods and chattels to get collected, 
that the omnibus drove off and left us; 
the clerk and I, however, divided her 
baggage between us, and placing our 
maid-servant in the middle, marched in 
this order into the renowned city of Win- 
chester. We had to drag the luggage 

uite to the other end of the town, where 
dwelt the relatives of our protégée, and 
our way led us past the celebrated cathe- 
dral, whose magnificent outline was visi- 
ble even through the darkness of the 
night. It is surrounded by a large 
churchyard with fine old trees, and we 
crossed its lonely paths, and wound our 
way through a series of crooked, narrow 
streets, unenlivened by a single lamp, 
through which our young companion 
seemed perfectly to know her way, but 
none of which I could recognise on the 
following morning. 

“‘ We arrived, at length, at the house 
of her mother, delivered our flower-pots, 
carpet-bags, baskets, and hat-boxes, and 
after receiving many hearty thanks in 
return, set off to seck out our inn, and our 
own effects, which had been carried off 
by the omnibus aforesaid. This was not 
the only time when an Englishman had 
been beforehand with me in attention 
and politeness to the weaker sex ; I could 
relate many little adventures of a similar 
character, which all go to prove that in 
England, even among the lower classes, 
women are usually treated with much 
attention and delicacy. I may add that, 
in England also, I have met with maid. 
servants, waiting-maids, cooks, and 
nurses, whose deportment was such that 
it seemed to me impossible for men to 
treat them with any thing but respect.” 
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CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WINES. 


At length, dear and indulgent reader, 
we come to the subject of wines, for 
which we have, at least, one of the 
qualifications of that old Irish priest, 
who said he was a fit man to write 
on the subject of wines for two rea- 
sons: first, because he was exces- 
sively fond ‘ofa drop of the drink ;” 
and, secondly, because, being so ena- 
moured of it, he had filled his skin 
with the best of the liquor that he 
could obtain for pence or paternos- 
ters for the space of forty-three 
years. Excessively fond of good 
wine we, also, aay yd are ; 
though we have neither had the good 
fortune to drink it so long or in such 
quantity as the old padré, or the 
older Coven Redding, the historian 
of wines, who yet lives to boast of 
having drunk excellent sherris sack, 
in the neighbourhood of what is now 
Portman Square, in the year of grace 
1743. We always thought that the 
late ‘Tom Hill was the oldest man in 
London; but, since Tom has been 
gathered to his very venerable fa- 
thers, of a truth Cyrus the elder 
bears away the palm from all com- 
petitors as a pre-Adamite man of 
letters and bibber of sherris sack. 
Long may’st thou live, brave old 
Cyrus, to write and drink alternately! 
And though the Whigs have treated 
thee ill, in not giving thee a con- 
sulate at Cyprus, or Chio, or Ma- 
deira, or Xeres, or Oporto, yet cheer 
up, green old man, for thou may’st 
= get one from the Tories, who 

ave fallen of late into the ugly 
habit—it will be a grateful one in 
thy case !—of promoting their oppo- 
nents. But ad rem. ‘There are 
three well-known books in the En- 
glish language on the subject of 
wines. First, there are the Observa- 
tions, Historical, Critical, and Medi- 
cal, on the Wines of the Ancients ; 
and the Analogy between them and 
Modern Wines, published by Sir 
Edward Barry in 1775; secondly, 
there is the History of Ancient and 
Modern Wines, by Dr. Alexander 
Henderson, published in 1824; and, 
thirdly, there is the work of the 
aforesaid Cyrus himself, commenced 


in 1832, and published in 1833, of 
which a second edition was demanded 
in 1835, and published in 1836. 
Now our good friend Henderson, 
who gives about the best and neatest 
dinners of any man in London, in 
his compact, snug little house in 
Curzon Street, May Fair, and who 
produces to his friends on these occa- 
sions the very best of wines, and in 
the greatest possible plenty and va- 
riety, is rather hard upon old Barry. 
“Two of a trade can never agree,” 
says the old proverb; and as Barry 
was a physician in 1775, as Hender- 
son is in 1845, and as, superadded to 
this, Barr 7 wrote before our excel- 
lent friend on the subject of wines, it 
may be fancied that there is a double 
disrelish between the doctors. How 
otherwise are we to account for the 
severe and stringent remarks of a 
kindly and good-natured man —a 
dinner-giver of great magnitude, and 
diner-out of some considerable pre- 
tentsons too—on the production of a 
deceased brother, the first who had 
written on the subject of wines? 
The givers of feasts and the par- 
takers of them are, in general, cor- 
dial-natured and kindly men; and 
we cannot otherwise account for the 
acerbity of Dr. Henderson, in speak- 
ing of old Sir Edward Barry, than by 
attributing the feeling to these com- 
monly assignable causes :— 


“« Since the time of Bacon,” says Hen- 
derson, in his History of Wines, “ nu- 
merous treatises have issued from the 
press, in which the properties of wine 
and the process of its manufacture have 
been more or less successfully inves- 
tigated. The only dissertation, how- 
ever, of any extent, on its history, which 
our language can boast, is that produced 
about fifty years ago by Sir Edward 
Barry. In consequence of the interest 
excited by the topic, this work has ac- 
quired a certain repute; and, at a time 
when I had little acquaintance with the 
subject, it appeared to me so amusing 
and instructive, that I was led to enter- 
tain the idea of republishing it, with 
those omissions and additions which the 
more recent improvements in physical 
science might render necessary. But I 
soon found that such an attempt would 
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have been like joining the living and the 
dead. 

“ The author, who was chiefly known 
in his profession as one of the last ad- 
herents of the Iatro-mathematical sect, 
had as antiquated notions in natural phi- 
losophy as in medicine. Nor was this 
demerit compensated by any unusual 
degree of learning or acumen, the par. 
ticulars of his knowledge with regard to 
ancient wines being mostly borrowed 
from Bacci, and little improved in value 
by the observations which he himself 
contributed. Had he given a good 
abridgement of Bacci’s history, he would 
have performed an acceptable service to 
the literature of his country. But, in 
place of this, he has launched into tedious 
disquisitions on matters remotely con- 
nected with the subject, and obtruded 
his flimsy criticisms on passages of an. 
cient writers, which he either did not 
understand, or greatly misrepresented, 
the quotations and references being, for 
the most part, so exceedingly inaccurate, 
as to shew plainly that he could have 
seldom consulted the originals. I there- 
fore had proceeded a very short way in 
my revisals of his Observations, when I 
found myself obliged to lay them aside 
altogether, and to have recourse to more 
enlightened and faithful guides. At the 
same time, being persuaded that certain 
parts of his, or rather Bacci’s, plan might 
be advantageously retained, I determined 
to follow it so far as to divide the His. 
tory of Wines into two distinct portions, 
the ancient and the modern, by which 
arrangement, if my judgment do not 
deceive me, greater unity and clearness 
has been given to the whole.” 


Now this is rather hard on old 
Barry the physician, who was the first 
to write on the subject, whose book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and who, it should always be re- 
membered, was a physician at Bath, 
and wrote his History seventy years 
ago. When Cyrus Redding reflects 
on what London physicians were 
seventy years ago, — remembering 
them, as he must well do, with their 
full-bottomed wigs, gold - headed 
canes, ruffles, tuckers, shoe-buckles, 
and suit of rusty black, and considers 
what pedantic prigs they were, surely 
both fe and Dr. Henderson should 
make all allowance for a physician of 
Bath, then the idlest of all fashion- 
able watering-places, and give him 
the credit he deserves for having 
been the first to write on a subject 
on which the authorities were few, 
and all in a foreign language. In- 
stead, however, of dealing in this 
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gracious and kindly spirit, Cyrus of 
St. John’s Wood follows in dowhe 
of Alexander of May Fair, and thus 
attacks, in more tomahawk fashion, 
the old Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians : — 


‘“‘A brief account of the contents,” 
says Cyrus, ‘“‘of Sir Edward Barry’s 
volume will explain it generally. Little 
information of moment on the wines of 
the ancients is mixed with much ab- 
surdity. A great deal is gathered from 
poetical passages that but generally al- 
lude tothe subject of wine; and after all, 
with the writings on agriculture left by 
one or two of the ancients, such as Pliny 
and Columella, the information amounts 
to little of that which it was important to 
know,—viz., what were the quality and 
flavour of the ancient wines, Barry 
was, perhaps, too much of a Bath phy- 
sician of his own time, according to 
Anstey’s sketching, to apply properly 
the quotation about Glycon, which he 
oddly enough uses in his own book,— 


invicti membra 
Glyconis ;’ 

* You desire in vain the matchless limbs 
of Glycon,’ 


“ None of the passages in Barry re. 
specting wine, quoted from the poets, 
seem half as clear in meaning as this 
line. The commentarists agreed that 
Glycon was a wrestler, or a fine-limbed 
pugilist; but the Farnese Hercules was 
discovered with Glycon’s name upon it 
as the sculptor, and away vanished the 
unanimous commentaries on the passage. 
Of a far more uncertain nature are con- 
jectures about the quality, colour, or taste 
of ancient wines, and many other matters 
upon which volumes upon volumes have 
been written.” 


It was the reading of Hippocrates 
as a professional duty which first led 
Barry to the consideration of the 
subject of wines; and every lover of 
good cheer and hater of the humbug 
of teetotalism ought to feel really 
obliged to the worthy doctor. It 
was Hippocrates, whose work he thus 
read as a duty, who was the first to 
apply wines to medical uses. He 
described the various qualities of 
wines, and adapted vinous mixtures 
to different diseases and constitutions. 
By lessening the proportion of water 
usually mixed with wine, he made a 
powerful cordial; as, by increasing 
the water, he obtained a cooling di- 
luent. Among the cooling drinks 
which he enumerates as being proper 
in fevers, he mentions one which is 
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to be composed of twenty-five parts 
of water and one of Thasian wine. 
It was by these and other properly 
graduated rules that this wise phy- 
sician turned the bounteous goodness 
of Providence to medical uses, and 
made plain to all that the juice of 
the grape, properly used, was in- 
tended, Tike all the good things of 
this world, for man’s use and benefit. 
Father Mathew may preach on this 
subject till the crack of doom,— 
O'Connell may make make-believe of 
total abstinence (though he drinks a 
quart of champagne with a small 
allowance of Sauterne ‘daily to his 
own proper share),—Silk Bucking- 
ham may quack himself into still 
greater and less enviable notoriety at 
temperance-meetings abroad and at 
home,—but we defy any one of them, 
or the whole triumvirate, to deny 
that wine, taken in moderation, does 
not tend to strengthen and excite the 
spirits, to cheer and comfort the 
languid, and to refresh the toil-worn 
and exhausted. The poets of Greece 
and Rome celebrate the praises of 
wine, and, as though the invention 
of the liquor were too transcendental 
to be human, attribute it to the gods 
—to Osiris, Saturn, and Bacchus. 
Anacreon calls the juice of the 
grape ambrosial ; and Homer himself 
bestows on wine the epithet divine, 
wore ésiev, His heroes speak, and 
act, and fight under the inspiration 
of wine ; and old Nestor himself was 
as “ potent in potting” and as vene- 
rable in years as our worthy friend 
Cyrus Redding himself. In a word, 
the greatest ane legislators, 
poets, and physicians, commend the 
temperate use of wine. Plato, while 
he would strictly restrain the use 
and severely censure excess in wine, 
yet maintains, with more than his 
usually persuasive power, that no- 
thing more excellent or valuable than 
the juice of the grape was ever 
ranted by God to man. It appears 
rom the ancient historians that the 
rules for the culture and preparation 
of wine and grapes descended from 
the Egyptians to the Greeks, who 
improved and perfected them, and 
that the Romans, in turn, became 
the scholars of the Greeks. 

As the soil of Italy was favourable 
to the vine, vineyards soon spread 
through the country. Italy became 
distinguished by the name of CEnotria. 
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and the inhabitants were called Gno- 
trii viri. An infinity of wines were 
produced from the various species of 
gra Virgil, who was as familiar 
with agriculture as he excelled in 
poetry, says it would be as easy to 
enumerate the sands of the sea-shore 
as the different species of wines. 

Pliny has carefully collected all 
that had been written before his 
time on the subject of the vine. He 
describes the various species of the 
vitis, and the mode and manner of 
making wines. He enumerates the 

rincipal wines of Asia, Greece, and 
taly, distinguishes the adulterated 
from the genuine, and indicates the 
period of maturity and decay. 
Athenzus, too, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Antoninus, enume- 
rates with peculiar exactness the 
eee wines of Asia, Greece, and 
taly. 
Cato, Marcus Varro, and Colu- 
mella, have also written on the cul- 
ture of the vine and wine-making ; 
and it appears from the productions 
of these writers that they perfectly 
understood the racking off into fresh 
casks, which had been previously 
impregnated with the vapour of sul- 
phur. Out of these authors and 
Palladius, even brave old Cyrus ad- 
mits that an excellent treatise might 
be formed on the grape and its pro- 
ducts, though he also states, and 
truly, that on the qualities and fla- 
vour of the ancient wines the mo- 
derns must be content to remain for 
ever in ignorance. But, at least, 
dear Cyrus, we know the names of 
some of them, and what is to prevent 
us from speculating on the probable 
taste? May we not with Phedrus 
exclaim, “ How excellent, indeed, 
must have been the Falernian, when 
the empty vessel which contained it 
sheds so exquisite a perfume!” 

We know, for instance, that the 
light and delicate Setine was the 
favourite tipple of Augustus ; that it 
is commended by Martial, Juvenal, 
and Silius Italicus, who pronounces 
it to be worthily reserved for Bac- 
chus himself, ipsius mensis seposta 
Iyaci. We are not, however, quite 
so sure as Dr. Barry that it was the 
wine so much recommended by St. 
Paul to Titus for strengthening the 
stomach. “ It was grown,” says Hen- 
derson, “on the heights of Sezza,” 
and, though not a strong wine, pos- 
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sessed sufficient firmness and per- 
manency to undergo the operation of 
the fumarium ; for Juvenal alludes 
to some which was so old that the 
smoke had obliterated the mark of 
the jar in which it was contained. 
The process which these wines un- 
derwent in the fumarium gave to 
them a greater transparency and 
more early maturity. This method 
had been long known to the Greeks, 
their aroénxn being equivalent to the 
Roman fumarium. It appears that 
the ancients were perfect adepts in 
these methods of forcing wines, and 
that they used for the purpose plain 
and burnt salt, bitter almonds, 
the whites of eggs, and particularly 
isinglass. But when wines were more 
than usually foul, they added sand, 
or marble finely powdered. Salt 
water, also, was frequently used to 
depurate and preserve wine. This 
discovery is said to have been owing 
to a slave’s having drunk om of a 
cask of wine committed to his care, 
and concealed the fraud with sea 
water. The wine thus falsified was 


found to be superior to the wine of 
the same growth contained in the 


other casks. The Romans were but 
children in the art of adulteration, 
when compared with the Greeks. 
Palladius gives several receipts which 
were used by the Greeks for improv- 
ing the flavour, colour, and strength 
of their wines, and likewise to give to 
new the qualities of old wine; in 
one, a mixture of hepatic aloes had a 
considerable share. Cato favours us 
also with a curious receipt for mak- 
ing an artificial Chian wine with the 
Falernian. He directs that the sea- 
water should be taken up at a great 
distance from the land, and that it 
should be kept in casks for some 
time before being used. Pliny, in 
enumerating the several kinds of 
adulteration practised in his day, ex- 
claims, “‘ How can we wonder if wine 
produced by such practices should 
rather possess the qualities of poison 
than of wine ?” 

The Ceecuban wine is described as 
a generous, strong-bodied wine, which 
would keep, but which would affect 
the head if taken in quantity: ina 
word, it was a heady liquor, which 
the modern French would call, as 
they do the vin de Jurangon, “ ca- 
piteux.” Like most heady wines, 
too, it required long keeping ere it 
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was ripe. It was, nevertheless, one 
of the favourite wines of Horace, and 
was generally reserved for import- 
ant festivals :-— 


** Antehac nefas depromere Cecubum 
Cellis avitis.” 


Such persons as possessed any of this 
wine that dated from the Opimian 
vintage, so called from the consul, 
preserved it with extraordinary care. 

The far-famed Falernian was 
rown about the bases of hills. Ga- 
en observes, that there were two 
sorts of Falernian, the dry and the 
sweetish. The latter was only pro- 
duced when the wind continued in 
the south during the vintage. Mar- 
tial dignifies Falernian with the epi- 
thet immortal :— 


‘« Addere quid cessas, puer,immortale Fa- 
lernum ?” 


But, although the name of the Fa- 
lernian be familiar in our mouths as 
* household words,” nothing is known 
of its taste, flavour, or colour. It is, 
however, described as a strong wine, 
that would keep long, and so rough, 
that it required to be cellared a 
great number of years before it was 
sufficiently mellow. The grapes 
from which the Falernian was pro- 
duced were often transplanted to 
other hills, and the wines were thence 
called Falernian ; but, from the dif- 
ference of soil, they generally de- 
generated. 

The wines of the Mons Fulernus, 
however, always preserved a su- 
perior character. Tibullus places 
them under the superintending care 
of Bacchus. Silius Italicus gives 
them a preference over the Asiatic 
and Greek wines; and Virgil, in be- 
stowing smooth, flowing praises on 
the vinum Rheticum, says it must, 
nevertheless, yield the palm to the 
Falernian. There can be little doubt 
but that the excellence of the Faler- 
nian was owing to the happy nature 
of the soil in which it was produced. 
The earth in which the wines grew 
was impregnated with sulphur, and 
the soil loose and volcanic. The site 
was goy exposed to the sea 
breezes, which supplied in sufficient 
quantity heat and moisture. Bry- 
done supposes the modern Monte 
Barbaro to be tie site of the Fa- 
lernian vineyards. That the wine 
was durable, and what the French 
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call a “ vin de garde,” is sufficiently 
plain from Horace, who says he had 
some by him thirty-three years old. 
He commends this sample, as possess- 
ing the flavour of the choicest vin- 
tages, though, in general, he calls it 
a fiery wine, and Persius also speaks 
of its heady quality. Galen says it 
was in its best condition from the 
tenth to the twentieth year, and that 
afterwards it was apt to contract an 
unpleasant bitterness. Athenzeus 
tells us the Falernian was fit for 
drinking at from ten to fifteen and 
twenty years old; but that it was 
then more apt to affect the head. 
Pliny says that this wine was best at 
middle age. Cicero, at an entertain- 
ment given by Damasippus, was 
pressed by him to drink some of his 
Falernian, which was recommended 
as being forty years old. After hay- 
ing tasted it, he replied, in the ver 
words he would most probably, wit 
a slight variation, address to old Cy- 
rus Redding, on being told that that 
worthy, jovial littérateur was a diner- 
out in 1743, “ Bene xtatem fert.” 
The Surrentine wine continued 
unripe and harsh till it was twenty 
years old, when it improved, and 
challenged a comparison with the 
growths of Falernum. Though be- 
fore the time of Augustus this vin- 
tage had lost its character, yet it re- 
gained it, according to Athenzus, in 
his reign. He mentions it as being 
light and generous. Among the 
lighter wines of the Roman territory, 
the Sabinum, Nomentanum, and Ve- 
nafrum, were among the most popu- 
lar. “ The first,” says Henderson, 
“ was a thin table wine, of a reddish 
colour, attaining its maturity in se- 
ven years. The Nomentanum, a de- 
licate claret wine, is described as 
coming to perfection in five or six 
years.” Among the Sicilian wines, 
the Mamertinum, which came from 
the neighbourhood of Messina, and 
is said to have been first introduced 
at public entertainments by Julius 
Cesar, was light and astringent. 
The preparation of wine which was 
most approved by the Romans was 
composed of four parts of the best 
Falernian, mellowed by a proper 
age, and two parts of the finest 
Grecian honey. This, says Barry, 
“became at length a necessary and 
refined article of luxury in all ele- 
gant entertainments.” Martial 
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praises its nectarean and fragrant 

ualities ; and Horace condemns Au- 
fidius for imposing on them with his 
sharp and rough Promulsis. 

The Greeks were fonder of wine 
than the Romans, and were supplied 
with a greater variety. Among the 
earliest of the Greek wines of which 
we have any distinct account is the 
Maronean, “ probably,” says Hen- 
derson, “ the production of Ismaurus, 
near the mouth ofthe Hebrus, where 
Ulysses received the supply which 
he carried with him on his voyage to 
the land of the Cyclops.” The Ma- 
ronean was a black, sweet wine, and, 
from the manner in which Homer 
sings its virtues, the quality must 
have been indeed superior. The 
Pramnian was a red, but not a sweet, 
wine, of equal antiquity. It was a 
potent and durable liquor, and must 
have somewhat resembled port. It 
was, however, in the luscious sweet 
wines that the Greeks surpassed 
their neighbours. These wines were 
the products of the islands of the 
Ionian and the A{gean Seas, where 
the exquisite climate and a suitable 
soil gave to the fruit a peculiar fla- 
vour and excellence. Lesbos, Chios, 
and Thasos, seem, says Henderson, 
to have contended for the superiority ; 
but several of the other islands, such 
as Coreyra, Cyprus, Crete, Cnidos, 
and Rhodes, yielded wines which 
were much esteemed for their swect- 
ness and delicacy. The Thasian and 
some of the Cretan wines were pecu- 
liarly fragrant. Atheneus calls the 
former avboruss. §Hermippus 
extolled the Saprian wine, as giving 
the odour of violets, hyacinths, and 
roses, and as filling the house, when 
first broached, with the perfume of 
nectar and ambrosia. This Sapriun 
was probably Chian, ueiunel by 
great age. The Lesbian had less 
bouquet, but more flavour ; for Athe- 
neus says it was like nectar when 
old. From the same author, we 
learn that the produce of the Arin- 
sian vineyards was divided into three 
distinct species,—a dry wine, a swect- 
ish wine, and a third termed euroxearov. 
The Phanean, extolled by Virgil, was 
the product of the same island. 
Mende, in Thrace, produced a white 
wine, not very powerful; while 
Zante, on the other hand, produced 
a powerfully bodied wine, speedily 
producing intoxication. Naxos, Cos, 
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and other places, grew wines of which 
little more than the names remain. 
Lydia, Phoenicia, Cilicia, and almost 
every state in Greece, produced a 
wine of its own; but, as wise old 
Cyrus the elder says, in his point- 
blank, matter-of-fact manner, it is 
not of moment to give a mere cata- 
logue of names that can convey no 
idea of the quality. Bravo! brave 
Cyrus, that is business-like, and 
bag-mannish. There is not a tra- 
veller of Carbonells or Duff Gordons, 
or Barnes, or Maxwell and Keys, or 
Gorman and Co.'s, that could have 
said the thing better than you have 
written it. 

But the Greeks, gourmets as they 
were, did not confine themselves to 
the indigenous growths. They were 
familiar with the produce of the 
African and Asiatic wines, of which 
several enjoyed a high reputation. 
They drank of the white wines of 
Mareotis and Taenia, in Lower 
Egypt; of the wine of Antylla, the 
produce of the vicinity of Alexandria ; 
of the sweet wine of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor ; of the Scybellites, so called 
from the place of its growth in Ga- 
latia, also in Asia Minor. The 
Greeks, like the Romans, drank all 
their wines, especially those of the 
stronger kind, very lenaele diluted 
with water, for their common drink. 
Plutarch has mentioned three differ- 
ent kinds of mixtures. The vrs, or 
five, consisted of three parts of water 
and two of pure wine; and the rea, 
or three, of two parts of water and 
one of wine; the fourth consisted of 
three parts of water and one of wine. 
The first mixture was lightly intoxi- 
cating ; the second generous, mildl 
composing the spirits ; but the fourt 
was inactive, and seldom used but by 
such rigid philosophers and purists 
as the Warburtons and Andrew Ag- 
news of Athens, 

Atheneus mentions a mixture 
called wsvrs xa: 3ve, which consisted of 
five parts of pure wine and two of 
water. This is a favourite mixture 
with tip-top publishers, like the late 
John Murray, Chapman and Hall, 
or—tell it not in Gath—our own 
tender friend G. W. Nickisson, of 
215 Regent Street. 

The recent Greek wines, which 
were meant for more immediate use, 
were kept in goat-skins. But, even 
im Homer's time, the Greeks were 
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well acquainted with the art of pre- 
serving their best and stronger wines 
in wooden casks, or hogsheads (which 
he calls w«), until they had at- 
tained a proper maturity. The cel- 


lars of Ulysses were plentifully sup- 
plied with such old wine ; nor should 
it be forgotten that the wine Nestor 
drank was eleven years old. Among 
the Greek wines, says Barry, 


“The Lesbian is particularly cele. 
brated for its mild, grateful, and gene- 
rous qualities, and not affecting the 
head, though drunk more freely; and 
Atheneus illustrates the character he 
gives it by a remarkable story of Aristotle, 
whose pupils, observing his declining 
state of health, asked him which of the 
two candidates, Theophrastus, of Lesbos, 
or Menedenues, of Rhodes, he would 
recommend to succeed him in the philo- 
sophical school. He then ordered some 
Lesbian and Rhodian wine to be brought 
to him; and, having tasted and ex- 
amined both for some time with great 
attention, he said they were both good, 
but that (div 6 Ase€os), the Lesbian was 
most agreeable.” 


It is satisfactory to think that 
the father of medicine, Hippo- 
crates, paid great attention to the 
medical properties, and ordered 
the exhibition of wines, diluted 
more or less, according to the par- 
ticular disease of his patients. On 
the whole, it appears the wines most 
in repute among the Greeks were 
the sweet thick wines. ‘That they 
loved odorous wines is plain; but 
whether this bouquet was natural, or 
produced from artificial substances 
mfused at the vintage, it would be 
difficult at this season to decide. 

As to the Gauls, it is certain that, 
six centuries before Christianity was 
introduced, they knew the use of 
wine ; for, when the Phoceans came 
to found Marseilles, Peita, the daugh- 
ter of a king of the country, pre- 
sented, according to Athenzus, to 
Euxenes, their chief, a cup filled 
with wine and water. But who first 
planted the vine in Gaul, and who 
first cultivated it there? It would 
be difficult to answer these questions. 
Among our own private acquaint- 
ance, we know but one man who is 
old enough to have lived in that re- 
mote age, and that is Cyrus Red- 
ding, commonly called Cyrus the 
elder. We have asked him re- 
peatedly touching these two points ; 
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but his invariable answer has been, 
that these matters occurred before 
he was born. But we have always 
rejoined,—-Tell that to the marines, 
mon vieux, for, in plain truth, we 
don’t believe a word of it. Accord- 
ing to Justin and Strabo, it appears 
that the Phoczans were not only the 
first to introduce the vine among the 
Gauls, but the first to learn them 
to cut and cultivate it. Pliny, on 
the other hand, says it was a person 
named Elicoa, who, having made 
some money at Rome, and wishing 
to return to his country, carrying 
with him wine and dried fruits, sold 
them to the inhabitants, exhorting 
them to the conquest of the flowing, 
fruitful land that produced such li- 

uor. Cicero tells us, that one of 
the most lucrative of commercial 
transactions among the Gauls was 
the exportation of their wine to 
Italy. Columella counts these wines 
among the number rendered neces- 
sary for consumption in Rome, — 
“ Nobis e transmarinis provinciis 
advehitur frumentum, ne fame la- 
boremus; et vindemias condimus ex 
insulis Cycladibus, ac regionibus Be- 
ticis Gallicisque.” Diodorus Siculus, 
however, maintains that it was the 
Italian wines that were consumed 
in Gaul, and states the Ultramontane 
dealers who carried them gained im- 
mense sums in thiscommerce. Possi- 
donius, an author contemporary with 
Diodorus and Cicero, and who had 
travelled in Gaul, is cited by Athe- 
neus to prove that it was only the 
richest of the nation that drank wine, 
which they imported from Italy or 
the territory of Marseilles. It might 
be concluded from this expression, 
“ the territory of Marseilles,” that this 
was the only portion of Gaul which 
had wines ; but from Strabo we learn 
that not only Marseilles, but a great 
portion of Gaul, produced wine. So 
intense, however, was the cold to the 
north of the Cevennes, that it was 
thought impossible to ripen the grapes 
in those parts of Gaul. This diffi- 
culty, however, says Gibbon, was 
gradually vanquished, and there is 
some reason to believe that the vine- 
yards of Burgundy are as old as the 
Antonines. In the beginning of the 
fourth century, the orator Eumenius 
speaks of the vines in the territory 
of Autun, which were decayed 
through age, and the first plantation 
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of which was totally unknown. The 
Pagus Arebrignus is supposed by 
M. d’Anville to be the district of 
Beaune, celebrated now for a fine 
growth of Burgundy. 

When the Romans had submitted 
that portion of Gaul to their arms 
which is called Provence, the Roman 
colonists in Dauphiné, Provence, and 
a part of Languedoc, extended vine- 
plantations. Soon they spread far 
and wide, and, in the time of Cesar, 
many provinces were in possession of 
vines, as Strabo, Varro, and Cesar 
himself, testify. Indeed it appears, 
from the writings of the latter, that 
vine-culture had become a passion ; 
for he remarks as a singular fact, 
that the Nervi, a people of Belgium, 
had excluded the vine from their ter- 
ritory, regarding wine as a beverage 
pernicious to health and morals, and 
fatal to courage. Among the Gaul- 
ish vineyards there were some which 
justly acquired a certain reputation. 
Rome was not only acquaii:ted with, 
but eagerly sought their vintages, for 
it isa common fault with all nations to 

rize highly the product of strange 
ands and distant climes. Thus, while 
the Gauls imported at great cost the 
wines of Italy, the Romans in their 
turn dearly purchased the wines of 
the Gauls. 

Among the excellent grapes pe- 
culiar to Gaul, Columella numbers 
those of the Bituriges; but, as this 
name was common both to the people 
of Berry and of the Bordelais, it is 
difficult to divine to which of the 
provinces the praise of the Latin 
author properly applies. The pro- 
bability, however, is, that it refers to 
the Bordelais; for Ausonius, who 
lived in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, loudly boasts of the 
wine of Bordeaux. 

A wine, called‘ by the Romans 
picatum, is often cited in the Latin au- 
thors. Plutarch and Martial equally 
praise it. Chorier, in his History of 
Dauphiné, published in 1661, would 
have us believe that this wine still 
exists in the canton of Provence 
under the name of vin de violette, a 
flower whose perfume the bouquet of 
of this wine rivalled. But -the 
picatum had a smell of pitch ; and, 
as nothing can be more different than 
pitch and violets, it is not to be sup- 
posed that two liquors differing so 
essentially in flayour could be identi- 
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cal. The mode of training the vine 
in Gaul consisted in intertwining the 
branches amongst each other, which 
differed essentially from the Roman 
system. The ancient Gaulish prac- 
tice subsists to this day in Provence, 
in Languedoc, in Bearn, and in the 
eastern portion of Dauphiné. The 
Gauls, who manured their fields with 
marl, used ashes as a compost for the 
roots of their vines. This custom 
more particularly prevailed, according 
to Pliny, in Narbonnese Gaul. In- 
deed so far was the practice carried, 
that ashes were thrown on the fruit 
itself when it began to ripen. 

Marseilles, says Pliny, produces a 
rich thick wine, which has two fla- 
vours, and serves to mix with other 
wines. It is difficult, he continues, 
to pronounce on the merits of the 
wines of Narbonne, because the wine- 
makers, with a view to change their 
taste and colour, adulterate them, mix 
them with herbs and noxious drugs, 
even with aloes. These tricks were 
in Italy reduced to a trade, and the 
wine-doctors were called Conditura 
vinorum. But notwithstanding these 
faults, writes Athenzus, the wine of 
Marseilles was good, and possessed, 
above all, the quality of ripening 
other wines when mixed with them. 

The Narbonnese were not the only 
adulterators. The Allobroges, a peo- 
ple of Dauphiné, had a particular 
pitch which they mixed with their 
wine. If we are to believe Dioscori- 
des, the infusion of pitch was a neces- 
sary ingredient in the Gaulish wines ; 
otherwise, says he, they would have 
soured, the climate not being warm 
enough to ripen the grape. The 
reason assigned by Dioscorides would 
prove either that the climate of Gaul 
was then really colder than it is now, 
or that the art of making wine was 
still in its infancy. Excellent wine 
is now made in provinces more north- 
ward than Dauphiné, and still better 
in the north of France, and the 
countries bathed by the waters of the 
Moselle and the Rhine. No doubt 
Innocent means may be ee in 
cold years, without any risk, to give 
to the wine a quality which it wants. 
For a long while the Champenois 
have been in the habit of smoking 
their casks with sulphur before using 
them. The Abbé Rozier, in a Me- 
moir upon the best manner of making 
the wines of Provence, proposes, 
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when the wine is austere or acid, to 
dilute honey in the must before it 
ferments. M. de Prefontaine, in the 
Maison Rustique de Cayenne, pub- 
lished in 1763, speaking of the grapes 
produced in that island, says, that if 
they were to be used for the purpose 
of making wine, their natural tartness 
might be corrected by adding a little 
sugar. But this practice had been 
long previously secretly followed in 
that portion of the Bordelais traversed 
by the Dordogne, whose principal 
towns are Bergerac and St. Foi. At 
the commencement of the last century 
the wines of this province suddenly 
acquired such a renown, that there 
were proprietors who, in a few years, 
quadrupled the price. The neigh- 
bouring proprietors suspected there 
was something wrong, some secret 
they could not fathom. They watched 
for a long while, and at length dis- 
covered that immense quantities of 
sugar arrived in the night. This dis- 
covery at first led to nothing; but, 
in the end, a cooper, who knew the 
secret, having been dismissed from 
an establishment in which he had 
been employed, revealed the secret 
in order to revenge himself. Only 
five or six families profited by the 
man’s treason. They took good care 
to keep the profit to themselves, till 
a M. Vaucocour published a letter, 
in which he disclosed the receipt, 
which consisted in reducing the sugar 
to a syrup, and then in aromatising 
it with peach-flowers or the like. 

The Marseillais had, in the olden 
time, another method. ‘This was to 
boil and smoke their wines, in order 
to thicken them, and to give them 
the appearance and flayour of old 
wines :— 


*‘Improba Massilie quidquid fumaria 
cogunt, . 
Accipit etatem quisquis ab igne cadus.” 


The Romans were also in the habit 
of smoking their wines. The proof 
is recorded in Horace :— 


“ Amphore fumum bibere institute.” 


Tibullus also alludes to it :— 


‘‘ Nunc mihi fumosos veteris proferte 
Falernos 
Consulis.” 


The ancient processes for making 
wine were the following: — When 
the wine had undergone in the yat 
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the necessary fermentation, the Ro- 
mans put it into casks. They then 
threw in a certain quantity of pitch, 
of ashes, and of such other substances 
as they deemed proper to clarify it. 
After one, two, or three years, ac- 
cording to the nature of the liquor, it 
was transferred to earthen vessels, 
which were tightly corked and ag 
on the highest story of the house. 
There was a private room with a 
southern aspect, and named fumarium, 
because they smoked their wines with- 
initswalls. The wine thus treated as- 
sumed the consistence of honey, and 
became so thick and viscid, that, in or- 
der to drink it, it was necessary to mix 
it with warm water: but after this 
operation, it appears the wine would 
keep for two centuries. This method 
was preserved in Alsace so late as 
1597. Baccius, in his work, De 
Naturali Vinorum Histéria, speaking 
of the wines in this province, says, 
that they were kept exposed to the 
smoke in hot chambers, where they 
became so thick that they were no 
longer drinkable, unless they were 
beaten with twigs or diluted with hot 
water. The following are his words : 


“Super fumo diu et in estuariis re- 
tenta, eam acquirunt vetustate crassitiem, 
ut potari per se non possint, nisi diu agi- 
tata immissis scopis aut origis dissolvan- 
tur, vel eliquata per aquam calidam fiant 
potui idonea: quo usu legimus crassa 
fuisse antiquis vina, que similiter per 
aquam calidam essent dissolvenda.” 


Since the discoveries made at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, there have 
been found among the ruins one of the 
vases which served for the operation 
of which we speak, and in which the 
wine had entirely dried. A similar 
vase or urn has been discovered in 
the territory of Vienne, in which the 
inspissated juice of the wine had 
crystallised. Le Grand d’Aussy 
tells us he had boiled wine of Cham- 
pagne which he had kept for three 
years, or, rather, which he had for- 
gotten three years in a press, near a 
or where there was a fire. 
When he wished to taste it, he found 
it had become a violet colour, so 
luscious as to be impossible to drink, 
and so thick that it would hardly 
flow. 

Whatever were the processes em- 
ployed in Gaul for the preparation 
of wine, many of its vineyards had, 
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as we have seen, acquired reputation, 
and had, moreover, become a source 
of wealth. This rising spring of 
riches was soon dried up by the 
oe who reigned over the country. 
The year of the Christian era 92 
having been unpropitious to corn 
and favourable to the vine, a general 
scarcity followed. Domitian, who 
was then emperor, concluded that the 
cause of this was, that the vines were 
too numerous, and corn not suffi- 
ciently sown. Proceeding on this 
false assumption, he published an 
edict, by which he ordered that in 
the greatest part of the provinces of 
the empire half of the vines should 
be rooted out, and that in the others 
they should be entirely destroyed. 
Gaul fell under the latter and severer 
ban. The order was there executed 
with rigour ; and the inhabitants, re- 
duced to beer, hydromel, and all those 
wretched infusions known to their 
fathers before the discovery of wine, 
saw themselves in one breath de- 
prived, by this imbecile and ferocious 
despot, of one of the most valuable 
sources of their wealth. This iniquit- 
ous order subsisted during nearly two 
centuries ; and it was during this in- 
terval that Cyrus Redding, the elder, 
then a middle-aged man, thirsting 
for a good big drink, emigrated to 
Britain, and tried to cultivate the 
vine in the fag-end of Cornwall. 
Towards the year 282, Probus abro- 

ated the order. After having, by 

is victories, restored peace to the 
empire, the wise and valiant em- 
peror, say Aurelius Victor, Eutro- 
pius, Vopiscus, and Eusebius, restored 
to the provinces the liberty of re- 
planting the vine. The Gauls com- 
menced the task with alacrity. The 
Roman Legions spread abroad in 
Gaul were employed in these planta- 
tions, for it was the wise policy of 
Rome, when her soldiers were not 
engaged in war, to occupy them in 
useful public labours. Soon were the 
greater number of the hills of Gaul 
covered with vines; and these were 
not, as in the times of the two first 
Cesars, bounded by the north of the 
Cevennes; for almost each province, 
on the contrary, had its vineyards. 
Whether this was owing to an im- 
proved culture of the vine, to the 
draining of the stagnant waters, or 
to the clearing away of the forests 
by which the climate became warmer, 
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does not distinctly appear, and it 
would be now vain to speculate on 
such a question; but, at all events, 
vines were now grown in the terri- 
tory of the Parisians, and it has been 
already said that the Emperor Julian 
had vaunted their quality. When 
the vine was first introduced by the 
Phoceans, the Gauls adopted and 
followed for its culture all the pro- 
cesses of the Greeks; but, as at the 
second epoch the vine was a present 
of the Romans, it is probable that 
they followed the methods and uten- 
sils of the Romans, their wine-presses, 
laws for the vintage, &c. &c. The 
wines of the Narbonnese soon after- 
ward became famous. ‘The renown of 
their liquors was such, that under 
the Emperor Honorius, it occasioned 
an irruption of the Goths in Spain. 

Though Ataulfus, king of the 
Goths, could reckon in his own state 
excellent vines, he, nevertheless, 
wished to render himself master of a 
flourishing country, which possessed 
such famous wines. He entered the 
country at the time of the vintage, 
had at first some successes, and took 
Narbonne, but at length was driven 
back to drink in bitterness the wines 
of his own subjects. 

Such of the barbarians of the 
North, Franks, Visigoths, Burgun- 
dians, and others, who, more fortu- 
nate than he, established themselves 
by their arms in Gaul, drank with 
transport the new beverage. Throats 
accustomed to beer and hydromel 
found wine delicious, and were dis- 
posed to extend a favourable legisla- 
tion to the vine-growers. 

In the Salique law, as well as in 
the law of the Visigoths, penalties 
are decreed against those who shall 
destroy a cutting of the vine, or who 
shall steal grapes. The protection 
— the men accorded to 
this ies of property caused it to 
be snated as aoa, Chilperic 
having decreed that cach vine-pro- 
prietor should annually furnish him 
an amphora of wine for his table, 
there was, says Aimoin, a revolt in 
Limousin, and the officer whose duty 
it was to receive this odious tribute 
was massacred. So great had the 
sewer for the vine become, that the 

‘rench kings turned a portion of 
their private domains into vineyards. 
Each of their palaces had its vineries, 
with wine-presses and all the utensils 
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necessary for the vintage. From the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne we learn 
that the monarch entered into this 
species of administration in the mi- 
nutest detail. When, after the death 
of Louis the Débonnaire, the three 
sons of that prince, laying down their 
arms, agreed on the division of his 
estates, Charles the Bald had West- 
ern France, Lothaire Eastern France 
and Italy, and Louis that portion 
which was situated in German 
beyond the Rhine. But as this 
latter had no vineyards, the Saxon 
chronicle and the chronicle of the 
monk Sigebert remark that there were 
joined to his division some towns 
or villages beyond the river which 
ewe wine. The Louvre itself, 
ike the other royal palaces of France, 
inclosed vineyards within its pre- 
cincts. That such vineyards were 
considerable appears from the fact 
that in 1160 Louis le Jeune could 
annually assign out of their produce 
six muids of wine to the curate of St. 
Nicholas. 

Among the Tableaux of the thir- 
teenth century, published by Le 
Grand, there is one entitled La 
Bataille des Vins, in which the au- 
thor supposes that the King, Philip 
Augustus, causes to be brought to his 
table all known wines, as well na- 
tional as foreign, in order to examine 
which are worthy of admission. The 
monarch is in this piece represented 
as a confirmed gourmet and lover of 
good wine. From an account of the 
revenues of this king, left us by 
Brussel, we learn that in the matter 
of wines Philip loved variety, and 
wished to have a copious cellar, for 
he possessed vineyards at Bourges, at 
Soissons, at Compiegne, at Lan, at 
Beauvais, at Auxerre, Corbeil, Betesi, 
Orleans, Moret, Poissi, Gien, Anet, 
Chalevanc, Verberies, Fontainebleau, 
Rurecourt, Milli, Bois Commun, Sa- 
moi, and Auvers. Besides these, the 
list makes mention of wines bought 
at Choisy, at Montargis, at St. Cé- 
saire, and at Meulan. Whatever 
may have been the extent of the 
cellar of Philip Augustus, it is cer- 
tain that wines were in his day one 
of the most important branches of 
French commerce. Breton, in his 


Latin poem on Philip, counts the 
wines of Gascony and La Rochelle 
among the articles of commerce which 
Flanders took of France. The wines 
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of Guyenne were not only sold in 
Flanders, but in much greater quan- 
tity in England. The same political 
considerations which indu us to 
close our ports in the present day to 
French wines, unless on the payment 
of a very considerable import duty, 
caused us then to open them to the 
wines of a province subject to Eng- 
lish authority. Matthew Paris, speak- 
ing of the discontent and bitterness 
which prevailed in Gascony in 1251 
against Henry IIL., states that public 
opinion was so exasperated, that these 
provinces would have revolted had 
they not need of England for the 
sale of their wine. A fact related by 
Froissart will give us an idea of the 
extent of the trade at that time. “In 
1372,” says this historian, “there 
arrived from England at Bordeaux 
209 sail of merchantmen, which came 
for wine.” Champier, who wrote 
about a century and a half after 
Froissart, remarks, that from his 
time England scarcely consumed any 
other wine or corn than that of 
France, and/that, when this commerce 
was interrupted by war, England ex- 
perienced a species of famine. “So 
that,” said he, “France may boast 
of having in her hands power of pro- 
ducing famine or abundance in Eng- 
land.” De Thou, relating the pro- 
jects formed by Spain on Conquet, a 
port in Brittany, on which she had 
seized during the troubles of the 
League, ~_— that this port was the 
haven of all the English, Dutch, and 
Danish ships which came from the 
Baltic to be freighted with claret 
wines and the salt of Broudge, near 
Rochelle. Towards the commence- 
ment of the last century things 
changed in this respect for Guyenne. 
The intendant of that province, in 
the Memoir which he prepared for 
the instruction of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, describing the commerce of 
his generality, says, “ The English 
come little to Bordeaux; you see a 
few Scotch vessels, but the larger 
persien of the trade is with Hol- 
and. 


_Although the other French pro- 
vinces had not such advantageous 
outlets for their commerce as Guy- 


enne, the vine was, nevertheless, 
cultivated with an equal success. 
This may be seen by the Tableaux 
which we cited, in which the French 
vines dispute the preference with 
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foreign. These effects were solely 
brought about by the national in- 
dustry. The government did no- 
thing to recompense or favour it, and 
when it did concern itself about the 
French wine-trade its interference 
was injurious. The kingdom having 
experienced a scarcity in consequence 
of the bad harvest of 1566, Charles LX. 
wrongly attributed the cause to the 
too great abundance of vines, and, 
like Domitian, proscribed them. An 
ordonnance published by him di- 
rected that in each canton, or dis- 
trict, the vines should only occupy a 
third of the ground ; the other two- 
thirds were to be converted into ara- 
ble or pasture-lands. It is a remark 
worthy of attention, and has been 
pressed on our notice by a jolly 
three-bottle man, ‘hat, of the two 
princes who proscribed the vine, the 
one was the author of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the other one of the 
most abominable tyrants which had 
ever afflicted the world. The edict 
of Charles did less mischief than one 
would have expected. Whether it 
was that it was difficult to execute, 
or that the civil wars which desolated 
France prevented its strict execution, 
we are not informed; certain it is, 
however, that no very great damage 
was done to the vines. In 1577 
Henry III. modified the ordonnance 
of the king his brother, recommend- 
ing to all the officers charged with 
the government of his provinces to 
see that the arable land was not left 
uncultivated to give place to an ex- 
cessive plantation of the vine. The 
fears of the government on this sub- 
ject were without the least founda- 
tion. It was known long before 
Peter Maculloch was born, that as 
soon as a vine or a vineyard ceases 
to pay—as soon as it ceases to be 
remunerative—the proprietor of the 
land will root it out without wait- 
ing for ordonnance or order. 

The edict published under the 
reign of Louis XV. was not so foolish 
as the preceding one. Many intend- 
ants of provinces having represented 
that the vines occupied an undue 
space of lands fitted for corn or pas~ 
turage, that it caused the dearness ot 
wood, that it multiplied the quantity 
of wine to such an excess that the 
value and reputation were in a num- 
ber of places destroyed, the king, 
1731, forbade any new plantation of 
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vines, and directed that vineyards 
which had ceased to be cultivated for 
two years should no longer be con- 
tinued. 

Before the kings of the third race 
had acquired sufficient authority to 
cause the observance of these rules 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the kingdom, abuses of another 
nature arose which much injured the 
trade in wine. It often happened 
that proprietors of wines, not being 
able to get rid of their article, pre- 
ferred to sell it in retail. In this 
contingency they suspended to the 
threshold of their door a broom, a 
crown of ivy, or something similar. 
Those who wished to purchase car- 
ried a pot with them, and thence 
came the expression vendre a pot. 
Some caused their wine to be an- 
nounced by the public crier. 

Alberic de Trois Fontaines speaks 
of a woman of Cambrai, renowned for 
her charity and devotion, who, one 
day that the crier thus announced, 
“ Du bon vin, du trés bon vin,” gave 
him money to cry out, “Dieu est 
miséricordieux! Dieu est bon, trés 
bon!” and who followed the crier 
calling out, “C'est la verité!” The 
poor creature was accused of heresy 
and burned with twenty-three others. 

Some innkeepers, and indeed = 
vate individuals, also placed at their 
door a man to anounce the goodness 
of their wine to the passers-by and 
to invite them to enter. Others, in- 
stead of selling by the pot, opened 
taverns, and thus sold their wines off. 
This was a favourite plan of the 
monasteries. Indeed, some of the 
very greatest grand seigneurs adopted 
it, and, as no one appeared to dis- 
avow it, it became a practice adopted 
without shame or scruple. 

It will appear from all we have 
written that the attention paid to 
vine-dressing and the cultivation of 
the vine was the result of a perfect 
knowledge of husbandry. Cyrus 
Redding even allows that the only 
deficiency shewn was in allowing the 
vines to spread and weaken them- 
selves. 


“Aspect,” says Cyrus, “soil, even 
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grafting the choicest kinds, and training, 
seem to have wanted no improvement. 
Had they only known that the too great 
luxuriance of the plant deprived the 
must of a general portion of its power of 
resistance to acetous fermentation, they 
would have saved themselves much trou- 
ble and the necessity of a mode of treat- 
ment, when their wine was made, which 
deprived it too frequently of the slightest 
claim to purity of character. This is the 
more singular, as there are the best rea. 
sons for believing that the Greeks com. 
monly pursued the opposite method. The 
Armintan grape was the favourite species 
in the Campania Felix; several other 
kinds are enumerated as being grown for 
wine, but it is impossible now to identify 
them with any existing variety of this 
fruit. The produce of the vines was very 
great, as may be readily supposed, when 
they were not deprived, as in modern 
times, of a good portion of their buds, 
The vintage generally took place at the 
commencement of October.” 


We have already said that the 
wines of the ancients were racked 
and fined, but there seems to have 
been as much adulteration 1800 years 
ago as at the present moment. Adul- 
terations are repeatedly mentioned in 
the classic writers. After the wine 
was made and underwent the se- 
condary fomentation, it was placed in 
pitched skins, or in earthern vessels, 
denominated amphore, containing 
twenty-seven old English gallons, 
according to Cyrus Redding, who 
has gone over the calculations with 
the accuracy of an exciseman, or, as 
Peter Maculloch would say, a gaugur. 
The name of the consular year was 
marked on the exterior, by which the 
age of the wine was known. Other 
marks, also, were placed on the vessel, 
which, like the modern brands of 
“Prime mess-beef,” “ Coulson’s Bel- 
fast damask,” “ Vieux Eau de Vie de 
Hennessy, fils, et Compagnie,” were 
imitated by adulterators and forgers. 
But we have said enough for the 
present on ancient wines. For the 
present, therefore, we take our leave. 
n our next article we shall con- 
clude the subject of ancient, and 
enter at large into the consideration 
of modern wines. 
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OPENING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


In the heart of the City, 
When Mammon lay still 
In the Sleep of Night’s silence, 
(Hush’d Word and hush’d Will!) 
When the garner’d gold rested 
Untouch’d and unturn’d, 
And in hard chests of iron 
Man’s wealth lay inurn’d! 


When London had pass‘d all 
His crowds to the West, 

And the Spirit of Commerce 
Grew dull in its rest ; 

When the haunts of the merchant 
No sharp echoes woke ; 

From the heart of the City 
The flame-tempest broke. 


It rose on its grand wings 
In strength and in ire, 

Up, up to the red sky, 
The beautiful fire! 

It screamed and it crackled 
In column and flake, 

Till up-leaped the great city 
Alive and awake! 


In the temple of Dives 
The flame-monarch stood 
With bright eyes of saffron 
And red limbs of blood ; 
And as the walls crumbled 
Beneath his great tread, 
The millions came round him 
And shriek’d as he spread ! 


Too grand and too awful, 
Too vast in dismay, 
In the arms of the flame-king 
The gold temple lay ; 
As swift and as sure 
Was his wreck, as the wave, 
Till the reeking red Mammon 
Lay hot in his grave! 


Old London! grand London! 
Low, low in the dust 
Thy proud Commerce watcheth 
Her pride and her lust! 
Thy tryst place of lucre 
{ath shrunk from the eye, 
And blacken'd or bleaching 
Its dead embers lie ! 
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What, ho! for a Phenix 
To come with new flame, 

Up, up from those ashes 
To beauty and fame ! — 

To stand on that dark spot 
In glory and pride, 

And call back the City 
Again to its Bride! 


They bring the sharp chisel, 
They hue the white stone, 
They make the crane rattle, 
They oil the black hone ; 
They rear the high scaffold, 
They climb, and they run: 
Lo! again a grand temple 
Mounts up to the sun! 


The Temple of Dives 
Once more hath its priests ; 
They will deck it with trophies, 
And crown it with feasts! 
To-day a grand ron 
Will honour their band 
When the king-merchants crowd round 
The Queen of the Land ! 


Come Queen and come Consort 
In pomp and in pride,— 
Come nobles! Old London 
Now weds his new Bride 
Fair plentiful Commerce 
(Gold strewed on her way,) 
In his grand palace-temple 
Of riches to-day ! 


Tn wealth and in honour, 
In pride and in state, 
In envy and wonder, 
They watch and they wait. 
Now the pageant is ended 
The million may roam, 
And royal Old Mammon 
Again has a Home! 
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A FEW WORDS ANENT THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Few of our readers can be ignorant 
that there has arisen of late years, 
among the minor politicians of the day, 
a party affecting great reverence for 
the usages of antiquity, as well as uni- 
versal benevolence, and a certain de- 
gree of transcendentalism in religious 
opinion, which has taken to itself, 
or received from others, the sobriquet 
of “ Young England.” ‘The party in 
question delights in excessive neat- 
ness of apparel, and boasts of the au- 
thor of Coningsby as its corypheus. 
Its avowed leaders, in addition to 
Mr. Disraeli, are, we believe, the Hon. 
Mr. Smythe and Lord John Manners, 
—the former a young gentleman en- 
dowed with poetic feeling, the latter 
chiefly remarkable for batting toapea- 
sant’s ball, and inditing an ode wherein 
he deprecates the growth ofmanufac- 
tures, and offers to annihilate the 
whole commercial prosperity of Eng- 
land, provided he can persuade in- 
exorable Destiny to “ give us back 
our old nobility.” We do not re- 
collect that Young England has 
much distinguished itself in parlia- 
ment. Mr. Disraeli, to be sure, 
dealt a few hard blows last session at 
the most government-ridden house 
of commons that ever, perhaps, met to 
go through the farce of delibera- 
tion; and once, in the exercise of 
that modesty for which he is re- 
markable, made Sir Robert Peel 
aware that a statesman as yet undis- 
covered, but ofa different order from 
any who now fill the foremost places 
in the cabinet, is needed to carry 
the country through its difficulties. 
It was Lord John Manners also, if 
we mistake not, who advocated the 
renewal of diplomatic relations with 
the court of Rome; while Mr. 
Smythe has more than once recorded 
his opinion, that the “ White Doe,” 
meaning thereby popery in Ireland, 
was too much hunted in times past, 
and ought henceforth to be domes- 
ticated and cherished among us. 
Except by such displays as these, 
however, a general opposition to in- 
closure bills, anda determined hostility 
to the statute of mortmain, we can- 
not bring to our recollection any 
particular instance of originality of 
views for which this party stands dis- 
tinguished. Indeed, the common 
opinion both within doors and without 


being this,—that, with plenty of ta- 
lent, and the best intentions in the 
world to do good, they were too 
much under the influence of egotism, 
perhaps vanity, ever to accomplish 
any thing very great. 

Since the session came to an end, 
the leaders of Young England have 
judged it expedient to take a leaf out 
of the book which is common to all 
modern agitators. They went abroad 
upon a pilgrimage through the pro- 
vinces ; and, now in great towns, now 
in one or other of the rural districts, 
they preached up their own views of 
men and things to audiences as nume- 
rousandexcitableas they could collect. 
To the operatives of Manchester they 
spoke of clubs for mental culture, of 
parks, promenades, music, coffee, 
clean shirts, public baths, and such 
like. The occupiers and cultivators 
of the soil they appealed to through 
the medium of may-poles, cricket- 
matches, and foot-ball. And all 
that they said and did had for its ob- 
ject the bringing into closer com- 
munion the different orders of so- 
ciety. Their political philosophy, 
indeed, seems to amount to this: 
“Strive, as far as you can, in the ma- 
nagement of your social intercourse, to 
connect the real with the ideal. Break 
down the barriers which modern times 
have thrown up between man and 
man. Cease to regard the class into 
which you happen to be thrown; 
think rather of your common coun- 
try, and in due time it will come to 
pass that, knowing one another bet- 
ter, you will mutually understand 
that your true interests are the 
same.” Hence they take the chair 
at sotrées and tea-drinkings in Man- 
chester, and enroll their names 
among the list of members of the 
Athenzum ; then they meet the hard- 
fisted labourers of Wiltshire under 
the cricket-booth, and make fine 
speeches to the players when the 
game is done, over their mugs of ale. 

Now, we beg to assure all whom 
it may concern, that we have no ob- 
jection in the world to this. We 
think, on the contrary, that the ob- 
ject which these young gentlemen 
profess to have in view is a laudable 
one; and, were it not that their man- 
ner of seeking it is objection- 
able, we should entertain sanguine 
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hopes that good might arise out of 
their exertions. But, besides that 
they are starting from a false point, 
inasmuch as they take no account 
whatever of the power of reli- 
gion, or the influence of the clergy, 
as a connecting link between the 
high and the low in their respective 
neighbourhoods, the claim to ori- 
ginality of conception which — set 
up is quite inadmissible, particularly 
in reference to their great panacea for 
all the ills wherewith rural life is 
afflicted. We beg them to take our 
words for it, that they are not the 
first off-shoots of the aristocracy who 
have got up excellent matches at 
cricket with their poor neighbours. 
We would take the freedom also to 
remind them, that the land-allotment 
system of which they are the advo- 
cates is no discovery of theirs. It 
has been advocated in the pages of 
this magazine ever since the Maga- 
zine existed, and was acted upon, un- 
less our memory be very much at 
fault, by good men and true, long 
before Mr. Smythe and Lord John 
Manners, at least, had escaped out of 
leading-strings. And as to the lau- 
dation of parks, baths, Athenzums, 
and suchlike, how can even they, 
with all their hardihood, expect us 
to receive them as novelties? What 
was the object of the Whig com- 
mission for inquiring into the sana- 
tory state of large towns, except to 
ascertain how far measures could be 
adopted for affording to the people 
in the manufacturing districts the 
conveniences which Young England 
is now advocating? And surely Sir 
tobert Peel's munificent subscrip- 
tion of a thousand pounds towards 
the formation of a volks-garten at 
Manchester is at least as much to 
the purpose as the most elaborate of 
Mr. Disraeli’s essays, whether spoken 
at a soirée to a crowd of admiring 
operatives, or submitted to the con- 
sideration of critics of a different 
class —— the press: We con- 
ceive, therefore, that we are doing no 
wrong to the cause which they pro- 
fess to advocate, when we address 
ourselves to the subjeet pretty much 
as we should have done had no such 
candidates for popularity ever arisen. 

We begin by avowing our pro- 
fession of two points in political 
faith, namely—first, that society in 
this country is, and has long been, 
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out of tune; and next, that a desire 
to remedy the evil, to bring harmony 
out of discord, by placing the various 
orders of the people in a better rela- 
tion towards one another, is much 
more generally entertained than it 
used to be, even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. There is good ground to 
believe, for example, that our mas- 
ter manufacturers, both in England 
and Scotland, are fast shaking them- 
selves free from prejudices under 
which they once laboured. They 
are beginning to understand that 
with the moral and religious im- 
provement of their work-people 
their own success in trade is mixed 
up. They no longer look upon men, 
women, and children, as so many ap- 
ndages to fixed machinery, but are 
earning to treat them as rational 
beings, whom it is their duty to care 
for and to control, not only while 
employed within the limits of their 
mills, but beyond them. Hence 
churches and schools are rising fast 
in all our great towns. Birmingham, 
which a few years ago could boast 
of no more than its parish church, 
with a couple of chapels of ease, ap- 
ars to the traveller who approaches 
It now to lie under the shadow of a 
hundred steeples. In Leeds great 
things have been done and are still 
doing. Manchester, Bolton, and in- 
deed all the other places which, both 
in Lancashire and York, owe their 
rowth to manufactures, are accumu- 
ating sensibly the outward applian- 
ces, at least, of the highest order of 
moral improvement. And for all 
this the country is indebted to the 
good sense and good feeling of the 
master-manufacturers themselves, a 
class to whom some injustice has 
been done both in parliament and 
out of it. Take, as an example, Mr. 
Cobden, of whom it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that, as far as he is the 
wen mover of the Anti-Corn- 
w sedition, he is no favourite of 
ours, and from whom, on many other 
uestions of general policy, we have 
the misfortune to differ. We believe 
that there never lived, in any sta- 
tion, an individual who had more 
deeply at heart than he the best in- 
terests of his people. That he takes 
on all occasions the most direct and, 
according to our notions, the surest 
method of awakening a right spirit 
within them, we are not prepared to 
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say ; but we should belie his charac- 
ter and outrage our own feelings, 
were we not to acknowledge that he 
is just as anxious to raise his opera- 
tives in their own esteem and in the 
scale of moral being, as he is desirous, 
through their instrumentality, of add- 
ing to the amount of his own capi- 

. And the same facts may be pre- 
dicated of scores in the same rank of 
life, whom we do not care to specify 
by name, because they are not, like 
Mr. Cobden, public property. The 
consequence is a slow but steady 
improvement in the every-day habits 
of the manufacturing masses, whom 
we do not despair of finding, even 
before we ourselves quit the stage of 
life, as superior in conduct to the last 
generation as many of them have 
already run before their fathers in 
their general intelligence and apti- 
tude of learning. 

Meanwhile, the dwellers in our 
country places are not wholly neg- 
lected. ‘There are few counties of 
England which cannot boast of their 
agricultural associations of various 
kinds ; and though we do not profess 
to think very highly either of the 
constitution of these bodies or of 
their manner of effecting the very 
best of their purposes, we are willing 
to accept them as so many tokens, 
that in the well-being of the poor 
peasant the lord of the soil still takes 
an interest. Let it not be supposed 
that in thus expressing ourselves we 
refer at all to those meetings, whe- 
ther politic or otherwise, which seem 
to be got up for the purposes of keep- 
ing up the price of corn and stimulat- 
ing graziers to fatten their cattle into 
monstrosities. It may, or may not 
be, judicious in landlords to seek for 
themselves and their tenantry the 
utmost extent of protection which 
parliament will afford, and truth is 
probably on the side of such as as- 
sure us that each particular bloated 
ox, and sow, and ram, however dis- 
wag itself, is a public benefac- 
tor. ut with associations of this 
sort we have for the present no con- 
cern. We are speaking of gatherings 
before which cottagers exhibit speci- 
mens of their skill in floriculture, 
where ploughmen are rewarded for 
dexterity in their art, where poor fa- 
thers of families receive praise and 
pay because they have managed to 

ring up their children without as- 
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sistance from the parish, and domestic 
servants and labouring men get prizes 
proportionate to the number of years 
they may have continued in the em- 
ployment of the same master. These 
are the associations which appeal to 
us for support, on the ground that 
their single object is to better the 
condition of the labourer, to raise 
him in his own esteem by shewing 
him that he is an object of respect 
to others, and to promote, by so do- 
ing, habits of forethought in a class 
which for forty years and more has 
been remarkable only for its impro- 
vidence. And because of their pre- 
tensions, rather than on account of 
their fulfilments, we are disposed to 
treat them with the full measure of 
respect to which they are entitled. 
For if they accomplish nothing more, 
they, at least, go some way to prove 
that the poor are thought of by the 
rich at other seasons than those of toil, 
while the honest pride with which 
we have here and there seen the 
prize for long service accepted, satis- 
fies us that the system, erroneous as 
in principle we admit it to be, is not 
without its merits. 

But is the system adequate of itself 
to regenerate all the agricultural po- 
ee of this country? Are the 

abourers, as a class, benefited in any 

sensible degree by the application of 
a stimulus to good conduct, so feeble, 
of such very limited influence, of 
such exceedingly equivocal value, 
were it always — which it cer- 
tainly is not, rightly? Nothing of 
the sort. The benevolent individu- 
als by whom these institutions are 
supported may depend upon it that 
they need not look beyond the ap- 
proval of their own breasts for a re- 
ward. ‘They mean well, and the 
consciousness of a good intention is, 
under all circumstances, a pleasant 
thing to carry about with us. But 
as to producing any palpable effect 
upon the moral condition of the la- 
bouring classes, they must be living 
in a world of dreams if they imagine 
that their flower-shows and prize- 
speeches will ever accomplish that. 

Time was when to contrast in 
terms in the highest degree unfa- 
vourable to the latter, the social con- 
dition of the rural with that of the 
manufacturing population of Great 
Britain, constituted a favourite topic 
witha large class of writers on political 
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economy. Peasant life was painted 
by them in the gayest and most at- 
tractive colours. We were reminded 
of the free fresh air which was con- 
tinually breathed by the labourer 
and his family; of his clean cottage, 
his neat garden, his tidy wife, his 
hard-working children, the friendly 
intercourse which was kept up be- 
tween him and his employer, and the 
inexpressible advantage which he de- 
rived from the pastoral visits of the 
curate. We sat down with him to 
his frugal but nutricious repast every 
day at noon ; we closed his eyes in a 
sound sleep soon after nightfall, and 
beheld him rise again fresh and vi- 
gorous for his task at early cock- 
crow; and when the Lord’s Da 
came round, the respectability of his 
appearance in church delighted us. 
Alas! whither shall we turn in 
search of these things now? Not to 
Cambridgeshire, nor Suffolk, nor 
Norfolk, where the torch of the in- 
cendiary is still in operation; not to 
Kent or Sussex, where union work- 
houses are full, and industrious and 
willing men struggle to keep clear of 
them, even though they be. offered 
for their week’s labour no more 
than eight, or, at the most, ten 
shillings. Not even into Wilt- 
shire, honoured though it has re- 
cently been by a visit from Young 
England and a lordly game at cricket, 
where one of the most distin- 
guished of the party covered himself 
with glory. There is no such thing 
nowadays as Arcadian happiness 
any where to be found within the 
realm; for the spirit of the poor 

asant is well-nigh broken, and all 

is habits of cheerfulness and order 
have forsaken him. Whois to blame 
for this? In a former number of 
this Magazine we have sufficiently 
answered the question; and it now, 
therefore, remains for us only to 
make such suggestions as appear cal- 
culated, if rightly and zealously acted 
upon, to lessen the evil— perhaps 
wholly to remove it. 

If we have ever been among the 
number of those—and it is not im- 
possible that we were—who held up 
the landed aristocracy of England as 
objects of imitation to the cotton 
lords, we are constrained on the pre- 
sent occasion to reverse the picture, 
and to recommend to the owners of 
the soil the adoption, as far as may 


be, of a course on which the owners 
of mills and manufactories seem fairly 
to have entered. Not that we charge 
the country gentlemen of England 
with indifference to the great duties 
which their position imposes upon 
them. We have already said, and 
we here repeat the statement, that 
every where, in the rural districts, 
not less than in the great towns, a 
general disposition has sprung up to 
lace the relations of social life on a 

tter footing, and to forget class- 
interests and class-prejudices in the 
great work of elevating the national 
character. To the working of this 
principle, indeed, much more than to 
a selfish dread of competition with 
the grower of foreign corn, we at- 
tribute the stir that is making to 
convey to the aid of English agricul- 
ture a greater amount than has here- 
tofore attended it both of intelligence 
and dexterity. But the misfortune 
is—and, perhaps, at the outset the 
matter could not be otherwise—that 
all this stir on the part of landlords 
and scientific men brings the former 
into more intimate connexion only 
with their tenantry. The poor pea- 
sant derives no advantages, either 
physical or moral, from the improve- 
ments that are in progress. We get 
our subsoil plough from Scotland, 
and send for the inventor, Mr. Smith 
of Deanston, to teach our bailiffs 
how to apply the instrument. We 
charter ships for Ichaboe, and bring 
back in them guano wherewith to 
manure our fields. And land- 
lords rejoice that they see a pro- 
spect of keeping up their rents, 
even if the free-trade crisis, so long 
expected, should arrive ; and tenants 
are glad inasmuch as a largely in- 
creased production promises to com- 
pensate for the fall in the price of 
their commodity. But what is done 
for the peasant all this while? No- 
thing. He continues precisely what 
he was. More work is not found for 
him; better wages are not paid to 
him. Neither he nor his little ones 
are directed to improve their minds, 
nor taught to feel that they have a 
permanent stake in the country. As 
yet there is no hope for the peasant. 

e cannot rise beyond the sphere in 
which the accident of birth has cast 
him. No living soul appears to care 
for him, except at those annual ga- 
therings, when, with as much osten- 
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tatious show as kindness, he is pa- 
raded before a company of land- 
owners, land-occupiers, and clergy- 
men, to compete for some paltry 
prize. Contrast with this the beha- 
viour of the mill-owners at Leeds 
and Manchester towards their work- 
— See how considerately the 
atter are beginning to be treated. 
No middle-men stand between them 
and their employers, except so far as 
the necessities of business compel ; 
and in all their more rational amuse- 
ments the master-manufacturers join 
them. The consequence is a continu- 
ous and steady elevation of character 
every where. For while the poor 
respect themselves the more because 
of the companionship to which the 
rich admit them, the rich acquire 
habits of thinking and acting, which, 
seeming to bring them down, raises 
them, in point of fact, higher and 
higher in the scale of rational beings. 
Nor let us omit to state that foot by 
foot with this wise attention to the 
temporal comforts of their people, 


goes the anxiety of very many of 


the leading manufacturers of England 
to promote among them a sound re- 
ligious principle. The places of pub- 
lic worship which have arisen and 
are daily arising in the great towns 
vouch for this, and from these, aided 
by the schools, for which properly 
trained teachers cannot be found fast 
enough, the happiest results are to 
be anticipated. 

The landowners of England must 
bestir themselves. They, too, have 
a great part to play in the national 
revival which has begun; and if they 
do not enter upon it at once, and 
vigorously, their good name will 
suffer. They must strive to become 

rsonally acquainted with the la- 

uring classes round them. It will 
not do any longer to deal exclusivel 
with the farmers; they must nak 
face to face with the men who dig, 
and plough, and reap, and thrash ; 
and enable those same farmers to 
appear at rent-day with money in 
their purses. For the farmer has in 
too many instances abused his trust, 
and the landlord incurs the shame, 
and the peasant the sorrow. 

Schools for the education of the 
young must be established,—not such 
as we find in many villages already, 
mere grinding shops, where boys and 
girls just learn to distinguish between 
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the different sounds of different 
letters, and to scrawl upon a slate, 
and repeat the Church-Catechism by 
rote,—but seminaries presided over 
by men and women who shall all be 
capable of teaching their scholars to 
think and to reason. Moreover, the 
great motive for exertion in the hu- 
man heart must be appealed to. The 
peasant must have something to hope 
for—some chances of advancement to 
look forward to—some prospect more 
cheering for his latter days than the 
union-workhouse and parish fune- 
ral. At this moment he belongs to 
a class of which it is not going too 
far to say that it is the most ignorant 
peasantry on the face of the earth. 
He may not be the most degraded of 
human beings, because the English- 
man is constitutionally a cleanly ani- 
mal, and where there is a natural 
taste for cleanliness, a certain degree 
of self-respect accompanies it. But 
he knows nothing, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, beyond the 
primitive arts of hedging and ditch- 
ing; and being completely cut off 
from all chance of passing the line 
within which he was born, it is next 
to impossible to excite in him the 
smallest desire to learn. 

Such things ought not to be; and 
with the owners of the soil, and with 
them exclusively, it rests to deter- 
mine whether they shall continue. 
For it is worse than idle to make our 
appeals to the clergy. The clergy 
have done, and, we doubt not, will 
continue to do, their parts. What- 
ever truths are impressed upon the 
minds of the rural population of 
England they owe to the teaching of 
their ministers, who, week by week 
and day by day, let down their own 
faculties to the uttermost, in the 
hope — often a visionary one —of 
raising those of their parishioners a 
mere hair’s-breadth above the level 
of indifference. But public opinion, 
not to speak of a higher principle, 
demands that the minds of no portion 
of the people of this country shall be 
left just above the level of indif- 
ference. The peasantry, like the 
operatives, must be educated in youth, 
and trained as they grow up to re- 
spect both diemneaiese and others ; 
and to bring about this is just as 
much the duty of the owners of the 
soil, as it is incumbent on Mr. Cob- 
den, and such as he, to treat the 
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workers in their mills like rational 
and responsible beings. 

And this it is which brings us to 
the point of our argument, namely, 
the process by which it seems possible 
to inspire the English labourer with 
higher notions of his own dignity as 
a human being. Young England 
recommends that the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry shall mix more 
than they have of late years done in 
their amusements with the classes 
under them. We do not object to 
this, far from it; but much more 
must be aimed at, and accomplished 
too, ere good can be expected to arise 
out of it. Young England likewise 
advocates the application of the land- 
allotment plan to the whole of the 
rural population of England. The 
wisdom of this procedure is not quite 
so apparent. ‘The iitness of the pre- 
sent generation to benefit by the 
universal application of a device, 
judicious only so far as it may be 
judiciously handled, admits of a 
question; but thus far our opinions 
coincide with those of Mr. Disraeli, 
that we should rejoice to see the 
landowners every where turning their 
attention to the subject, and creating 
means whereby good labourers might 
be led on, step by step, to the rank 
and social position of substantial 
tenants; for it is the depression of 
classes, not of individuals in a class, 
which works irreparable evil to the 
community. The English peasant, as 
he is, belongs to a class which feels 
itself as completely chained to the 
oar as ever Helot felt in Sparta of 
old, or the outcast or Pariah feels 
now among the Hindoos of British 
India. You can never hope to make 
him what he ought to be, till you 
have shewn him that he is no Helot, 
but a runner entered for the race of 
life, and just as likely, if he exert 
himself, to win the prize as any of 
his competitors. 

But how is this to be done? We 
answer, by a gradual return to the 
small-farm system, and a gradual 
training of your labouring classes to 
profit by it, through a cautious use 
of the land-allotment device, wher- 
ever good opportunities present them- 
selves. Meanwhile, it seems to us, 
that there is imposed upon the owner 
of the soil a moral and religious ob- 
ligation to provide, that his land shall 
furnish an adequate subsistence to all 
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the human beings that are connected 
with it. The lord of ten thousand 
acres has no moral right to say that 
because they are his he is justified 
in screwing out of them the largest 
possible amount of money rent, with- 
out paying heed to any thing further. 
He is bound to think of his tenants’ 
profits as well as of his own; and if 
of the profits of his tenants, so surely 
in the very same proportion of the 
labourers’ wages. Therefore, every 
landlord who is alive to the truth of 
the axiom that property has its ob- 
ligations as well as its rights, will 
satisfy himself first, that there are 
employed upon his lands people 
enough to cultivate them properly ; 
and next, that his labouring depend- 
ants are remunerated for their work 
at a just rate of wages. Doubtless 
there will result from this a diminu- 
tion of rent to himself, and of profit 
to his tenant, at least in the first in- 
stance; but the immediate effect will 
be, a far greater amount of general 
prosperity than can now be boasted 
of; and, in the end, increased gains 
both to the proprietor and the tenant. 

Were this system faithfully acted 
upon, were every landowner in the 
kingdom brought to feel that he is 
responsible to God and to his country 
for the uses to which he may turn 
the talent intrusted to him, there 
would not only prevail in all our 
villages and hamlets an extent of 
physical comfort to which they have 
long been strangers, but the moral 
tone of society would become more 
elevated from day to day ; for it isa 
truth, confirmed by universal ex- 
perience, that to a proper discipline 
of the human mind, the possession of 
a certain amount of physical con- 
veniences is necessary. Extreme 
misery is not only dangerous to the 
qualities of honesty and truth, but it 
induces extreme selfishness, a hatred 
of our fellow-men, and recklessness 
towards the Deity Himself. We may 
build churches, and endow schools, and 
settle ministers ad infinitum, but unless 
we devise ways and means of pro- 
viding the labouring classes with a 
sufficiency of wholesome food and 
convenient lodgings, our hope of 
rendering them moral and religious 
men must vanish intosmoke. More- 
over, it is by this, and only this, that 
the sting of the New Poor-law can 
be drawn. To expect that any go- 
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vernment will abolish a device which 
has been worked out at the expense 
and labour bestowed upon the great 
Whig measure, is to be more credu- 
lous of good than we at present can 
pretend to be; but the perpetuation of 
a public wrong cannot exempt indivi- 
duals from the performance of private 
right. It is the duty of the lords of 
the soil to look after the labourers ; 
and till they shall condescend to do 
so with their own eyes, it will be vain 
to expect either a diminution of crime, 
or an advancement in intelligence 
and moral worth among the inhabit- 
ants of our agricultural districts. 

We had intended to have said a few 
words on the subject of colonisation, 
more particularly in reference to the 
manner in which the question has 
been handled at more than one far- 
mers’ dinner during the autumn, but 
the space at our command is ex- 
hausted. It will serve us as a good 
matter for discussion by and by. 
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Meanwhile let us entreat our agri- 
cultural friends to read with candour 
what is here written. We blame them 
not for having thus far adhered to a 
system which they received cut-and- 
dry from their fathers; neither are 
we about to withdraw from them, in 
regard to the corn-law question, the 
support which, from an honest con- 
viction of the justice of their cause, 
we have hitherto afforded them. 
But we must not, because our general 
sympathies go with them, act unjustly 
towards others. There are points in 
which the most virulent ofthe League 
orators deserve to be looked at by 
them as models for imitation, and 
among these a growing desire to im- 
prove the condition of their work- 

sople, both moral and social, is one. 

at the “Gentlemen of England” 
go and do so likewise; and they 
themselves, not less than the objects 
of their care, will find abundant rea- 
son to rejoice. 
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